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A STORM-SCENE ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


For many centuries of the world’s history, | 


a certain fiery meteor was thought to be a 
herce and dreadful visitant, filling mankind 
with terror, as described by the poet :— 
** A pathless comet and a curse, 

The menace of the universe, 

Still rolling on with innate force, 

Without a sphere, without a course.” 

But since Halley’s time the arrival of every 
Vor. I. —30 





comet has been foretold to within a few hours, 
almost as nicely as the clock tells us the revo- 
lution of the earth on its axis. 

In 1831, that great meteorologist, William 
C. Redfield, of New York, from a large mass 
of observations, demonstrated that there is a 
law of storms. 

It is not saying too much when we venture 
an assertion that a century hence the law of 
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CURVE OF CYCLONES IN NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


storms, as demonstrated by Redfield, and after 
him elaborated by Reid, Piddington, Thom, 
Buys-Ballot, Prof. Henry, Sir John Herschel, 
Dové, Fitzroy, and others equally eminent, 
will take its rank among the great physical 
discoveries of Kepler, Newton, and Halley. 

Mr. Redfield showed that the storms of the 
American coast were of a rotary character ; 
that they were progressive whirlwinds, moving 
forward on the line of an incurving spiral at 
a considerable rate, and that they revolve, in 
the Northern hemisphere from east to west, 
against the hands of a watch, and in the 
Southern hemisphere from west to east, with 
the hands of a watch. 

The published researches of Mr. Redfield 
were followed by those of Major-General 
Reid of the British Army, in the introduc- 
tion to his Law of Storms. Speaking of 
the Atlantic gales, he said :—‘‘ The Tropical 
Hurricane has now been traced on the west 
side of the Atlantic, beyond the fiftieth degree 
of latitude,which is the latitude of the southern- 
most point of England, and has been proved 
to be a whirlwind whilst passing over New- 
foundland to Labrador. By their rotatory 
motion such storms neutralize or reverse the 
trade-winds, and by their progressive motion 
they cause those changes of the wind which 
give the name of ‘Variables’ to certain 
latitudes. 

“ A residence of nearly eight years in the 
Bermudas, on the thirty-second parallel of 
latitude, satisfied me that all the Bermuda 
gales, of whatever degree of force, in which 
the wind veers and the barometer falls, are 
progressive revolving gales ; and I was struck 





when hearing the inhabitants call them 
‘roundabouts.’ ” * 

The centre of the storm, it was afterwards 
more fully shown, is marked by a /u// or 
calm, and. by an exceedingly ow barometer. 
So low and so suddenly does the mercury 
fall in the Torricellian tube, that in the cele- 
brated instances of the Havana hurricane of 
October 12, 1846, and the Natchez tornado 
of 1840, mentioned by Prof. Dové, of 
Berlin, the windows of the houses, by the 
expansive force of the confined air, were 
blown outwards. The character of the 
cyclone is understood if we look at a carriage 
wheel revolving fast over a muddy turnpike. 
The whole wheel moves forward on the road, 
and the dirt on the upper rim is thrown 
forward and that on the lower rim backward. 
While the cyclone is moving with great 
rapidity on its exterior, perhaps 100 miles an 
hour or more, its centre and body may be 
marching so slowly that steamers, and even 
sailing vessels, sometimes overtake it and run 
into imminent danger. 

Thus we see that a ship caughtin a cyclone 
will find the wind to veer from point to point 
until finally it has made a complete recur- 
vation. The brig, “Charles Heddle,” so 
famous in the annals of cyclonology, in the 
Mauritius hurricane from the 22d to the 27th 
of February, 1845, was carried round and 
round the cyclone, at an average distance of 
50 miles from the centre, scudding 1,300 
miles in the five days, and yet found herself 
afterwards only 354 miles from the port from 


CURVE OF CYCLONES IN SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 





* Reid’s Law of Storms, p. 2. 
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which she had started, as the 
storm had made five complete 
revolutions with her, 

If we can further imagine an 
enormous disk or circular body of 
air hundreds of feet high, revolv- 
ing horizontally over the surface 
of water, we can further see how 
ships on different sides of the cy- 
clone would be affected, and how 
easily, if they correctly under- 
stand its motion, they may sai/ 
around it, or with it, instead of 
going into its vortex. By observ- 
ing the veerings of the wind, the 
seaman can ascertain the direc- 
tion of the dreaded centre of the 
storm, and, knowing the centre, 
can easily escape the danger. 

To facilitate this calculation, 
Mr. Piddington, President of the 
Marine Court at Calcutta, pre- 
pared two Horn-Cards, one for 
the Northern hemisphere and one 
for the Southern. 

Should a ship find herself in a cyclone 
in the northern hemisphere, her master has 
only to lay down the horn-card (which is 
transparent) on his chart, taking care to 
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always keep the fleur-de-lis on the magnetic | 
meridian, and to lay the wind’s place on the | 


card at the time exactly over the shif’s place 
on the chart, moving the card, of course, along 
the known track of the storm. Thus, “ sup- 
pose your ship,” says Piddington, “in 16° 
North (lat.) and 72° West (long.), with all 
appearances of a cyclone, and the wind at 
W. N. W., and she is bound to Grenada (U. S. 
of Colombia). Mark off her place, and lay 
the W. N. W. of the horn-card over it; and 
you see at once that it is a storm of which the 
centre lies about N. N. E. from you, i. ¢., be- 


tween you and the shores of St. Domingo, | 


which it is probably then ravaging ; and you 
moreover see that for you it is a fair wind, by 
which you may safely and surely profit, haul- 
ing first a little to the southward, to be sure 
of a good offing from the more violent and 
dangerous part, and also to get room to keep 
away a little if the sea should be heavy on the 
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PIDDINGTON’S STORM-CARD FOR NORTHERN HEMISPHERES. 


wind, as you see, will haul tothe S.W.”* Or, 
suppose a vessel from Europe bound to New 
York meets with a strong S. S. Easterly gale 
and falling barometer about the meridian of 
Bermuda, the seaman will discover by the 
tracks and by the use of his storm-card that 
he is on the eastern side of a cyclone, which 
is traveling towards him on an E. N. E. or 
north-easterly course, and that if he stands 
on he will inevitably encounter it. He has 
only to run off to the N. W. till he has brought 
the wind to at least E. N. E. or N. E. and he 
finds his barometer rising, and he has entirely 
eluded the centre of the cyclone. What is 
true for the northern hemisphere, if reversed, is 
true for the southern hemisphere, as has been 
expressed in the following unpoetic lines :— 
* Your back to the wind will the centre define, 

If you only consider the place of THe LINE. + 

For North of it LEFr—or South the RIGHT hand, 

Stick out like a sign-post and quietly stand ; 

And each points to the Centre, whose place you de- 

mand.” {¢ 

* See Piddington’s Horn-Book, p. 137. 

+ Sailors call the Equator the Line. 

¢ See a little work of Piddington’s: Conversations 





S. Eastern quadrant of the cyclone, when the | Adout Hurricanes, p. 29. 
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We began our inquiries in this paper mainly 
to ascertain those dreadful movements of the 
atmosphere that every year, nay, at every 
change of the earth in its orbital position, 
bring desolation in their pathway and strew 
our lake coasts and our seaboard with hun- 
dreds of wrecks. 

But we have already seen that the sea, 
whose surface is a uniform level, upon which 
the atmospheric currents meet no obstacles 
to deflect them from their wonted and lawful 
path, is the best field on which to study the 
laws of all atmospheric phenomena. Next to 
the sea, the desert of the earth, “the sea of 
sand,” furnishes us with the most exact no- 
tions of the normal courses of winds and 
storms, when they are subjected to no devia- 
tion from ridges of mountains and the deep 
valleys between them. If, then, “ the law of 


storms,” as established by Redfield, be demon- 
strated for the ocean, it is good for the land 
also, provided we are careful to note the features 
and orographical peculiarities of any section of 
country, and thus determine the modifications 


of the law. ‘This law of storms, we do not 
hesitate to assert, has substantially been de- 
monstrated by evidence which, if we set aside 
as insufficient, bv parity of reasoning we 
must also set aside Newton’s demonstration 





of the earth’s spheroidal shape, from the re- 
tardation of the pendulum at the equator. _In- 
deed, we must cast contempt upon the whole 
Baconian system of inductive science. The 
law of storms stands emphatically on a basis 
of facts, and is an-induction of many thousands 
of observations. 

Striking instances of its application are 
countless. Mr. Thom quotes the case of 
a ship which, in the hurricane of 1840, at 
Mauritius, slipped with the gale from S. E., 
hove to and drifted from the island, but the 
next day was carried back by the N. W. 
wind, and thrown on the reefs at the en- 
trance of Grand River, at the place she had 
left. ‘The same year, in September, three 
ships—the Golconda, a British transport, with 
400 souls on board ; the Zhefis of Calcutta, 
and the Zhetis of London—met a double ty- 
phoon in the China seas. The TZhetis of 
London, perfectly aware of her position, and 
her captain well acquainted with the law of 
storms, hove to at the right time and place, 
and sustained no damage. ‘The second, the 
Thetis of Calcutta, ran on, evidently in igno- 
rance, till she could run no longer, losing her 
mainmast, which in falling crushed her pumps, 
and she barely escaped going down. The 
third, the Golconda, ran up into the meeting- 
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FORMATION OF MARINE WATER-SPOUTS. 
place of the two cyclones and almost immedi- 
ately foundered. 

During the progress of a cyclone near St. 
Croix, which was situated in the south or left- 
hand side of the storm’s track, the veering of 
the wind was recorded by Mr. Andrew Long, 
who for fifty years had paid much attention to 
the West Indian hurricanes. The results 
were strikingly confirmatory of the law of the 
rotation of storms, showing the wind blowing 
round and in upon the centre of least atmo- 
spheric pressure. On the morning of 
the 28th of September the wind was 
N. E. (the usual trade-wind) ; at 4 
P.M. it was N.; on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, at 6 A.M., it was W. ; at ro 
A.M., W. S. W.; on the 3oth, at 6 
A.M., it was S. ; on the rst of Octo- 
ber, at 6 a.M., it wasS. E. It then 
shifted to the east, and on the after- 
noon of the 2d, toE. N. E. Obser- 
vations from six other places all 
show that the wind veered in pre- 
cisely the same way, é. ¢., from N. E. 
toN.,W.,S., E. The ship Mexican, 
whose course during the storm was 
200 or 300 miles north-east of Nas- 
sau, experienced the same proofs of 
the rotary character of the hurri- 
cane. 


was in some respects most extraor- 
dinary. Our chart * is borrowed from 
Buchan’s, and exhibits the barometric 
pressure and the direction of the 
winds at different places in the West 
Indies at 8 p.m. on the rst October, 
1866, when the centre of the storm 
was at Nassau. At this instant the 
barometer was 27.7 inches at Nassau, 
while. at a distance of 286 miles it 
was as high as 29.7 inches ; at Ber- 
muda, St. Thomas, and Barbadoes, it 
was at the average height ; but to the 
east, north-east, and north of Barba- 
does, it was above the average height 
of that part of the Atlantic. These 
figures show such extraordinary fluc- 
tuations of the barometer as never 
occur beyond the tropics. In Great 
Britain the fall of one-tenth of an inch 
of barometric pressure jn an hour is reckoned 
a large fall, such as only accompanies great 
storms ; but during this storm, when the barom- 
eter was falling most rapidly, it fell at Nassau 
0.700 inch from 4 to 5 P.M. The fall of 
the barometer became more rapid as the 





| centre of the storm approached ; but at the 
centre the pressure remained nearly stationary 
for a time during the lull which there pre- 
vailed, and before the barometer began to 
rise. Since at Nassau the lull at the centre 


WATER-SPOUTS, 





The Bahama hurricane of 1866 


* See first of these articles in Scri+ner'’s Monthly, Feb., 1871. 
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lasted from 7.20 P.M. to 8.50, we learn, from 
the rate at which the whole body of the hurri- 
cane was carried forward, that the calm at 
the centre covered an area of at least 23 
miles across. This calm may be considered 
as bounded nearly by the isobarometric 27.800 
inches, in the centre of which the pressure was 
only 27.700 inches. Since ordinarily, within 
the tropics, the barometer rises and falls so 
little that it may be practically regarded as 
stationary, such enormous changes of the 
barometer are the more striking ; they are so 
sudden that the eye, in looking at the mer- 
curial column, can plainly see it falling, and 
they may be regarded as registering rather 
than foretelling the different stages in the 
progress of the storm. 

During a cyclone off the Malabar coast, 
the barometer on board ship in the centre of 
the storm read 28 inches, while at Ootaca- 
mund, on shore, too miles distant, it read 30 
inches, thus showing a difference of two 
inches in 100 miles. 

At Mauritius, Mr. Meldrum laid down the 
path of a storm from the Mauritius observa- 
tions alone, and on afterward receiving, from 
captains of vessels who had encountered the 
storm, a note of the latitudes and longtitudes, 
stated to their surprise when and where they 
had the storm, and the direction and veerings 
of the wind during its continuance. “ In Mr. 
Meldrum’s Storm-warnings scarcely a failure 
has occurred.”* 

That close and sagacious observer, General 
Reid, further tested this cyclone theory, by 
examining how far the great waves raised by 
storms agree with the supposed movement 
of the storm. ‘“ Whilst sailing on the borders 
of the tropic in the northern Atlantic,” he 
says, “I have frequently watched the gradual 
change in the direction of the swell, supposed 
to proceed from the distant gales of wind, and 
it seemed to change in conformity to the usual 
progressive track of storms (cyclonic). When 
living in the Bermuda Islands, I was frequently 
interested by observing the change of direc- 
tion in the surf which beat against their shores. 
A coming storm would roll its undulations so 
as to break upon the south and south-west 





* Buchan, p. 341. 





side of these Atlantic Islands ; and as gales 
proceed northward, the sea was seen breaking 
on their northern reefs."* The cyclonic 
motion of storms is further verified by com- 
mon water-spouts. 

We have now demonstrated the law of storms 
for the sea. One more link in the chain of 
thought and it is complete. 


DOES THE LAW HOLD GOOD FOR THE LAND ? 


We believe that meteorological observa- 
tions have shown that generally the law does 
hold good for the land as well as for the sea, 
and that, if this be true, we have a solid basis 
for a system of storm-forecasts and storm- 
warnings, and, as was lately said in an edito- 
rial of one of the first commercial papers of 
the country, “there is no science looming up 
with grander prospects of future results than 
that of storm-telegraphy.” 

It is true, exact observations have not been 
carried very far, but enough has been done to 
establish the application of the law of storms 
to the land. If this be questioned for some 
parts of the earth so boldly marked as the 
regions of Central Asia, with its towering 
summits, the Alps of Switzerland, and the 
lofty Andean States of South America, there 
can be little doubt as regards the compara- 
tively level area of America east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

All that we do know of the storms that 
sweep over the land surface of the earth bears 
out thistheory. In our hemisphere, as Fitzroy 
and others have long ago observed, “bad or 
worse weather usually follows shifts of wind 
against watch-hands,; or with them in South 
latitude.” 

Tornadoes are probably cyclonic. In the 
Mississippi ‘valley the tornado makes its 
clean road through the forest a few hundred 
yards broad, twisting enormous trees off by 
the roots. Lewis Back, an eye-witness of 
the great tornado in New Brunswick, June 19, 
1835, stated that it was an unmistakable whirl- 


wind. + 





* Reid’s Law of Storms, p. 32. 

+ The practical application of meteorologic informa- 
tion may be of great utility in the preservation of our 
houses. Thus, General Reid says :—‘* When a storm 
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Dust whirlwinds in India and Nubia are 
strikingly characterized by the “ vorticose’ 


motion. In one instance, carefully observed 
by Mr. Piddington, “the rotation,” he says, 
“was according to the law for the Northern 
Hemisphere, and the incurving of the wind 
most distinctly marked by the dust.”* 

General Reid describes the great moving 
pillars of sand in the Nubian desert, as seen 
by Bruce, who at one time counted eleven 
of them together, and describes them as be- 
ing 200 feet high, though only 1o feet in 
diameter, chasing each other in a circle. 

But the character of land storms more con- 
spicuously displays itself in the general storms 
which sweep over large tracts of country. 

On the 2d of November, 1863, a large 
storm visited Western Europe. A chart giv- 
ing simultaneous or synoptic observations, 
made at one hundred and forty places scat- 
tere’ over that continent, was constructed. 
This chart shows at a glance the atmos- 
pheric pressure, the direction and force of 
the wind at all these points at 8 a.m. The 
centre of this storm was in England, where 
the barometer was lowest, just as in the cen- 
tre of an Atlantic cyclone. The arrows on 
the chart, representing the winds exactly as 
observed at the different stations, show that 
the general direction was as follows: W.S. W. 
and §. W. in the north-west and middle of 
France, in Belgium, and in Holland; S. E. 
in the north of England and south-west of 
Norway; E. and N. E. in Scotland and Ice- 
land; N. in the west of Scotland and the 
north and east of Ireland; N. W. and 
W. N. W. in the west of Ireland and south- 
west of England. 

“Thus,” says the distinguished Secretary of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, who com- 
piled the observations, “the wind blew in 





comes from the East, it will set in at Barbadoes with 
the wind at north, When it comes from the south- 
east, it will set in at Barbadoes with the wind at north- 
east. The north-east and north sides of houses are, 
therefore, the sides which should be first barricaded, 
whilst the opposite doors and windows may be safely 
left open. They should be barricaded in succession, 
according to the way in which the wind veers round. 
The same rules apply to the other windward West 
India Islands.” 
* Piddington’s Horn Book, p. 299. 








all directions around the central patch of 
least pressure !” 

It seems at the very time this storm was 
raging in Southern Europe, another prevailed 
in Lapland and the north of Norway, which 
was marked by the same cyclonic or rotary 
characteristics. 

Mr. Buchan, again speaking of the beha 
vior of the two storms, says: “From this it 
follows that in these cases the wind blew 
round the area of low barometer in a circular 
manner, and in a direction contrary to the 
motion of the hands of a watch, with—and be 
this particularly noted—a constant tendency 
to turn inwards towards the centre of least 
pressure. It will be observed that the 
greater the force of the wind was at any 
place, the more nearly was the direction here 
indicated approximated to; and that where 
the direction showed any material departure 
from the general law, such winds were light, 
and consequently more under local influences 
which tend to turn them out of their course. 
Hence in these storms the winds circulated 
round the region of least pressure; or, to 
state it more accurately, the whole atmos- 
pheric system appeared to flow in upon the 
CENTRAL area of low pressure in an in- 
moving spiral course. This peculiarity is 
common to all European storms I have yet 
examined, and it should be particularly noted 
that it is no mere theory or opinion, but a 
simple statement of what has been constantly 
observed.”* 

Professor Loomis, in his invaluable work 
on Meteorology, has given a similar chart of 
the European storm of rain and snow of De- 
cember 25th, 1836, which repeats the cy- 
clone at sea in a most striking manner,+—the 
wind moving against the hands of a watch 
and around the centre of low barometer. 

He also gives the American storm of Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1842, which is even more per- 
fectly cyclonic. 

In the diagram of this storm, the smaller 
oval shows the area within which the barometer 
sunk eight-tenths of an inch below the mean, 
and the larger oval shows the area of seven- 





* Buchan, p. 252. 
+ See Loomis’ Meteorology, pp. 141, 142. 
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fying offshoots into every corner of the 
temperate zones, is eminently in keeping 
with the apparent design of the Meteor. 
The storm is as much a part of the ter- 
restrial machinery—a wheel in the at. 
mospheric engine—as the Trade Wind 
or the Gulf Stream. It is necessary to 
supply the earth with aqueous vapor * and 
all those electric and hygrometric phenom- 
ena that follow in its track. It is neces- 
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AMERICAN STORM, FEB, 16TH, 1842. 


tenths in barometric depression. ‘The short 
arrows show direction of wind. 

In making this statement, the intelligent 
reader will reflect that the axial rotation of 
the earth from west to east would conspire to 
cause the winds to flow in and round upon 
the centre. No doubt they assist in form- 
ing the revolving storm. But the point here 
aimed at is to show that there is a rude in the 
behavior of our continental storms, as in that 
of ocean hurricanes. 

The rotation of the globe, while it may ex- 
plain the ordinary circulation of the winds 
over any country, as Europe or the United 
States, cannot explain the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere. And we are 
shut up to the conclusion that the violent 
rotation of these continental storms proves 
their cyclonic origin and nature. 

In an able paper read before the Board of 
Trade by Mr. William Stevenson, of Berwick- 
shire, England, the well-known meteorologist, 
he says: ‘The storms which pass over the 
British Isles are found generally to act in strict 
accordance with the cyclonic theory.” * 

This view of the cyclone, rising in the 
equatorial ocean and extending with its rami- 





* Report of the Meteorological Department of Board 
of Trade. 1862. 


sary that the cyclonic movement should 
penetrate into the heart of the broadest 
continent, in order to accomplish its ap- 
pointed mission and fulfil its lofty func- 
tions. 

The surface of the country in England 
is comparatively so level that it does not 
destroy the cyclone. In the United 
States, east of the Rocky Mountains, the 
law of storms doubtless in many instances 

prevails, and will continue to prevail, 
| unless in some throe of nature a Himalayan 
| chain of mountains be upheaved to intercept 
the regular winds and to divert the storm 
from its ordained pathway. 
| We may therefore conclude, that while local 
storms may be governed by local causes, the 
law laid down by Mr. Redfield holds good for 
general storm-warning purposes. 
THE ORIGIN OF CYCLONES. 
The Chinese call the island of Hainan 
“The Typhoon Mother;" and we may give 
such a name to the Windward Antilles. 
Hainan lies in the midst of a great volcanic 
| basin, and the West Indies lie in the embrace 
of one of those fiery arms spread forth by the 


* «The climates of different countries,” says Gene- 
ral Reid, ‘* may be influenced by the storm-tracks ; 
and this is a very interesting part of meteorology to be 
pursued. The moist climate of the west coast of Eng- 
land, and more especially of the west coast of Ireland, 
is no doubt in part owing to the many Atlantic whirl- 
wind gales which infringe on these coasts. The ex- 
treme dryness of other countries may likewise be in 

| some degree owing to storms being arrested in their 

| course by very high mountains.’’ The Cordilleras of 
South America lying eastward of Peru and Chili, by 
| arresting the whirlwind gales, cause their drought ; the 

Abyssinian thus render Egypt dry; and the Hima- 

| layan mountains, by arresting Indian storms, render 
the regions north of them arid and unprofitable. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE WINDS. 


vast volcanic region described by Dr. Gerald | of the earth’s surface. 


(ARROWS FLY WITH THE WIND.) 


Malloy, which stretches from Tierra del Fuego | 
along the Andes through California, as far as | torial regions is so elevated that no observer 


the Columbia River. 
To comprehend the origin of cyclones, we 


The level at which 
this return Trade Wind moves in the equa 


has distinctly marked it, even on the loftiest 
summit of the Andean Cordilleras. But the 


are forced to revert to what has been ad henomenon has been distinguished by un 
Pp g y 


vanced with regard to the Trade-Winds. 
Theory points to the fact that the atmosphere 
brought by the Trade-Winds to the Equator 
flows back towards the poles (after rising to 
great altitudes) as an upper current. 
existence of this upper or poleward current 
of air has more than once been distinctly 


proved, and the points or parallels of latitude | 


| 


| 


The | 


mistakable occurrences. On the night of 
April goth and May 1st, 1812, explosions as 
if of heavy artillery were heard at the island 
of Barbadoes, and the British garrison at Fort 
St. Anne was put under arms. At dawn on 
the 1st of May the eastern part of the hori 
zon was clear, while the remainder of the sky 
was enveloped in a black and portentous cloud 


where it passes another current from the pole | The darkness soon became general, and of 
has been distinctly observed on various parts | such a pitchy intensity that it was impossible to 
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distinguish the windows in the houses, and 
the sugar-cane, and even some of the stout- 


est trees, groaned and gave way beneath the 
loads of ashes showered upon them from the 
overhanging cloud. The awe-stricken inhab- 
itants questioned and wondered whence came 
these ashes. In the months of April and 
May, the North-East Trade-Wind in the lati- 
tude of Barbadoes is at its height, and every 
one supposed that the ashes had come from 
the volcanoes of the Azores. It was after- 
wards found they had not then been in erup- 
tion. The true source of the ashes was the 
crater of Morne Garou, in the island of St. 
Vincent, lying 100 miles west from Barba- 
does —a point from which it is impossible 
for ships at this time to reach Barbadoes, 
except by sailing in a very circuitous route, 
in consequence of the direction of the Trade- 
Wind. The ashes of the volcano had been 
ejected upwards with great violence through 
the under or surface Trade-Wind, and had 
passed into the upper or return current, which 
took them to Barbadoes. 

Again, on the 2oth of January, 1835, the 
entire isthmus of Central America was con- 
vulsed by an earthquake which followed the 
eruption of the volcano of Coseguina, lying 
on Lake Nicaragua. So fearful was the 
eruption that the sounds were heard at Santa 
Fé de Bogota, at a distance of a thousand 
miles ; and the cloud of ashes was so dense 
that Union, a seaport town on the west coast 
of the Bay of Conchagua, was draped in total 
darkness for forty-three hours. Ashes also 
fell at Kingston, and at other places in Ja- 
maica, so that the inhabitants thus learned 
that the explosive reverberations they had 
heard were volcanic, and not artificial. Ja- 
maica lies nearly 800 miles north-east of Cose- 
guina. On the very day that this island re- 
ceived the volcanic shower, which could not 
have been borne to it except by the upper or 
counter Trade-Wind, the English ship Con- 
way, sailing 7oo miles to the south-west of 
Coseguina, and in the Pacific Ocean, received 
on her sails and decks a similar and thick 
shower of ashes, borne in the contrary direc- 
tion by the regular under Trade-Wind. 

The conclusion naturally drawn from these 
facts has often been confirmed by travelers 





while visiting the majestic cone of Teneriffe, 
rising 12,358 feet, in the Canary Islands.* 

Humboldt ascended the peak on the 2rst 
of June. When he reached the edge of the 
crater he could scarcely keep his feet, such 
was the violence of the west wind. (Relat., 
I., p. 132.) George Glass, an accurate ob- 
server, says, from much experience on the 
peak :—“ A strong westerly wind is constantly 
blowing at the highest points of these islands 
during the prevalence of the north-east wind 
below.” Beyond all doubt it is this very wind 
that sailors look for and generally find on the 
summer voyage from Teneriffe to England, 
and which makes them call the voyage from 
New York to England sailing down hill, and 
the returning, sailing «p Ai/Z. 

Humboldt, Piazzi Smith, Tyndall, and many 
other visitors of the peak of Teneriffe, tell us 
that at its base, while the surface Trade-Wind 
blows from the north-east, the wind at the 
summit is simultaneously from the south-west. 
So also it has been found that on the volcano 
of Mauna Loa, rising over thirteen thousand 
feet in the Sandwich Islands, during the preva- 
lence of the north-east Trade-Wind at the 
base, the summit is swept by the wet south- 
westerly counter trade from the equator. 
Indeed, as Halley long ago (1686) pointed 
out— “The north-east Trade-Wind below 
will be attended with a south-westerly above, 
and the south-easterly with a north-westerly 


THEORY OF UPPER AND LOWER TRADES. 





* Leopold von Buch, speaking from his own expe- 
rience, says :—‘‘ Even throughout the summer, when 
the North-east Trade-Wind was blowing with the 
greatest violence at the sea-level, the peak of Teneriffe 
is high enough to reach the upper current even at 
midsummer, It is hard to find an account of an 
ascent of the peak in which the strong west wind 
which had been met with on the summit is not men- 
tioned.” 
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A CLOUD STRATUM BELOW A PEAK. 


above. ‘That this is more than a bare con 
jecture, the almost instantaneous change of 
the wind to the opposite point, which is fre 
quently found on passing the limits of the 
Trade-Winds, seems to assure us.” * 

If we can but unravel the mystery of the 
West India cyclone we can then understand 
the American storms, which, as we saw in the 
first article, are born in the Antilles. 

Now it is an established fact, that the West 
India hurricanes rise at the inner edge oron the 
equatorial side of the belt of north-east Trade 
Winds, in the so-called region of Equatorial 
Calms. Along this inner edge of the Trade 
Wind Zone, the air brought by the Trade 
Winds is moist and light, and hence ascends 
and flows away in the upper strata in a direc 
tion opposite to that of the surface Trade. 

The hurricane, or cyclone, may therefore 
be explained in one of two ways. The 
two opposing Trade-Winds are not, per 
haps, the only atmospheric forces that may be 
present within the tropical zone. According to 
Prof. Dové, a third and potential force inter 
venes, in the form of a high atmospheric move 
ment in the tropics, from east to west. This may 
be accounted for, perhaps, just as we account 
for the counter equatorial drift-current in the 
Pacific Ocean (which runs from west to 


* Philosophical Transactions, 1686, p. 167 


hands o 





east, while the main current runs 
from east to west), and all those 
counter-currents or drifts which, as 
you may see by glancing at any 
good chart of oceanic phenomena, 
are always found alongside of the 
Or the high 
easterly atmospheric movement may 
be explained, as Prof. Dové has ex 
plained it, by the high readings of 
the barometer in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, as seen at the Canary Islands, 
and the high readings in the whole 
north-east Trade Wind belt, 
pared with those in the south east 
Trade-Wind belt, as the 
Diagram of the Winds. 

The ashes from Coseguina, al 
ready alluded to, were carried to 
the Conway, but in a direction 

more decidedly westward than the surface 
trade-wind would have borne them. They 
must have received an impulse from a cross 
current, or one flowing nearly at right angles 
to the upper trade in a direction from east to 
west. It is well known, too, that there is in 
the North Atlantic a frequent and heavy fall 
of red dust, which is supposed to come from 
Africa. ‘This dust rises to such a height that 
Piazzi Smith, as quoted by Dové,* found it on 
the Peak of Teneriffe, at a level of 10,700 feet 
above the sea, to obscure the sun before he 
sank at evening into the stratum of clouds be 


regular ocean streams. 


com 


seen in 


low. : 
“Such a current as this,” says Professor 
Dové, “must have a tendency to interfere 
with the free passage of the upper or counter 
trade-wind on its way to the tropic, and to 
force it down into the lower or direct trade 
wind, and the point where this intrusion takes 
place must advance at the same rate as the 
upper cross-current, which produces it, moves 
forward from east to west. The interference 
of acurrent flowing from east to west, with 
another which is flowing from south-east to 
north-east, must necessarily generate a rotary 
motion, and in a direction opposite to that of the 
a watch.” According to this view, 
the cyclone, which advances from S.E. to 


* Law of*Storms, p. 188. 
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N.W., in the under trade-wind, represents the 
advancing point of contact of two other cur- 
rents in the upper strata which are moving 
in directions at right angles to each other. 
‘This is the primary cause of the rotary mo- 
tion, and the further progress of the cyclone 
will necessarily follow.” 

But this explanation cannot be regarded as 
clear and satisfactory, or, at least, as more 
than plausible and ingenious. Its author, the 
great physicist of Germany, is himself not con 
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| fident of its soundness. ‘This is not the place 
| to discuss it. But it may be remarked the so 
lution does not take in nor does it cover the 
grand and universal phenomena in question. 
| If it explains the West India hurricanes, what 
light does it cast on those of the East Indies? 
I believe it can be demonstrated that the 
origin of cyclones is found in the tendency of 

| the south-east trade-winds to invade the terri 
tory of the north-east trades, by sweeping over 
the equator into our hemisphere. Such an 





DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE GENERATION OF A WEST INDIA CYCLONE. 
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irruption will explain the phenomena of the 
cyclone, and explain them more naturally 
than does Dové’s abnormal upper wind mov- 
ing from east to west. It is a well-known fact 
that the S. E. trade-wind belt is broader than 
that of the N. E. trades, and that the S. E. trades 
blow with more freshness and vigor than the 
latter. (See Diagram of the Winds.) So strong 
and steady are these winds from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape St. Roque, the most 
easterly cape of South America, that sailors 
call the direct ship track “ Zhe Gulf Stream 
in the Air.” 

This solution of the origin of cyclones is fur- 
ther and strongly borne out by the fact mention- 
ed by all writers, but strongly expressed by 
Sir John Herschel: “Cyclones originate be- 
tween the tropics, and run outwards from the 
But on the equator 
(Italics his. ) 


equator towards the poles. 
itself they never occur.”* 


As far as I am aware, there is also a feebler 
and rarer manifestation of cyclonic phenomena 
south of the equator than north of that line. 

* Ansted distinctly states : “The southern trade- 
wind region is much larger than the northern 


in the Atlantic Ocean. In this sea the south- 
east trades are fresher, and blow stronger than 
the others, and often reach to the tenth or fif- 
teenth parallel of north latitude ; whereas the 
northern trade-wind seldom gets south of the 
equator, and usually ranges from g° to 29° 
north latitude.” + 

Now, if we regard the average velocity of 
the south-east trades as compared with that of 
the north-east trades, we shall find, according 
to the laborious researches of the National 
Observatory, that “the velocity of the north- 
east trades is from 14 to 18 miles per hour, 
that of the south-east from 25 to 30 miles an 
hour.” Add to this the yet more significant 
fact, from the same authority, that “ Zhe force 
of the trade-winds (S.E.), as determined by 
the average speed of 2,235 vessels sailing 
through them, is greater between 5° and 10° 
south, than it is between 25° and 30° south,'’+ 
and we have what amounts well-nigh to a 
demonstration, that the south-east trades do 
overleap the equator and generate cyclones. 





* Herschel’s Meteorology, p. 67. 
t Ansted’s Physical Geography, p. 253. 





If any further proof be needed that such is 
the origin of the West India hurricanes, it is 
found in a statement of Commodore Thornton 
A. Jenkins, Chief of the U. S. N. Bureau of 
Navigation, which agrees with all other ac- 
counts, that, “in the West Indies, the great 
storms called cyclones are almost exclusively 
confined to the months from July to October, 
being most common in the month of August ; 
in the China Sea and Bay of Bengal they are 
most prevalent about the same period of the 
year. In southern latitudes they are most 
common from January to March.” (See 
Commodore Jenkins’s Weather Guides, ). 
16.) 

Commodore Jenkins also makes another 
statement in this connection, which is gen- 
erally found in writers on the West India hur- 
ricanes, that “it has been found that the 
West India Islands cyclones first make their 
appearance completely developed at the Wind- 
ward Islands.” Fitzroy mentions one or two 
exceptions of cyclones encountered east of 
3arbadoes. Nearer the coast of Africa, sailors 
meet a monsoon blowing towards the African 
coast, which they call the “ West Monsoon of 
the Line.” 

These facts, it need hardly be said, strik- 
ingly harmonize with the theory I have ad- 
vanced, which makes the intruding south-east 
trade-winds the cause of the West India cyclone. 
From January to March, the trade-wind belts 
being depressed below the Equator, because 
the sun is in declination, the cyclone would 
of course be diverted to southern latitudes, 
and would move with the hands of a watch. 
In the Bay of Bengal the typhoon would follow 
in August, from the conflict of the two lateral 
currents of the south-east trade, and the north- 
east trade enfeebled by the counter monsoon 
influence. It is, doubtless, this enfeebling of 
the north-east trade that renders it an easier 
prey to the impact of the south-east trade ; and 
this explains the violence of typhoons, which 
is greater than that of West India hurricanes. 

Dové himself admits that the phenomena 
of the cyclone are explained, “if we assume 
that a portion of south-east trade-wind travels 
far over the Equator into the northern hemi- 
sphere.” He adds: “The observations from 
New Mexico and California exhibit such an 
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absence of rain in summer, that circumstances 
of relative dryness, similar to those in the 
deserts of the Old World, seem to exist. It is 
possible that this district may exert an attrac- 
tive action on the south-east trade-wind, anal- 
ogous to that which, on a much greater scale, 
gives rise to the south-west monsoon in Asia.” * 

The intrusion of the south-east trade-winds 
into the area of the north-east trade-wind satis- 
fies all the conditions of the cyclone problem, 
and is, therefore, THE TRUE SOLUTION OF THE 
ORIGIN OF OUR CYCLONES. 

It thus appears that storms are produced by 
the mutual lateral interference of two currents 
flowing in opposite directions. “If the polar 
atmospheric current,” says Dové, “gives way 
in high latitudes to the equatorial current, 
which is nearly due west, the former will gradu- 
ally veer round to the east, and we shall have 
in the north of Europe mild weather, with 
westerly winds; while in the south it will be 
very cold, with easterly winds ;” and he cites 
the remarkable winter weather of January, 
1855, to substantiate it. Throughout the 
whole of Prussia and Austria the winter set in 
with a high temperature, high winds from the 
west and northwest, and heavy falling weather. 
On the 1st of January the storm began. Be- 
tween Siberia and Hamburg it was accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning. Part of 
the island of Wangeroge was washed away by 
the violence, and the embankment along the 
north coast of Germany quivered at the furious 
lashing of the waves. 

The storm was at its height, at Vienna, at 
9 A.M.; at Berlin, at noon. In the forest of 
Iambach, near Kremsminster, at 2.15 P.M., 
30,000 trees were blown down in the space 
of about 1,000 acres. In Jaslo, on the morn- 
ing of the 2d, the roof of the court-house was 
stripped off, and at Frankenau, men and laden 
wagons were blown down. In Zara there was 
acalm. The temperature of the latter half 
of January and February was unusually low. 
A letter written at this time from Greenland, 
says: * We had such fine warm days in Feb- 
ruary (which was desperately cold in Europe) 
and March, that we were almost tempted to 
ask if we were really in Greenland.” 


On the very day (Jan. 1st, 1855) that this 
cold current forced its way into the warm at- 
mosphere of Europe, a southerly current 
forced its way to the northward in California. 
On that day, in the vicinity of New York, the 
barometer read 0.53 above its mean level ; at 
Norfolk and Charleston it was 0.27 above the 
mean, while at San. Francisco its level was 
unusually low (29.13 inches), and there was a 
hurricane from the southwest! At Benicia 
there was a similar storm, and the barometer 
stood 0.62 below its proper level. 

The ablest and most accurate observers 
have frequently noticed that storms which 
have traveled over Europe have been suc- 
ceeded by storms in America, or that the lat- 
ter have preceded the former, and have sug- 
gested a connection between them as due to 
a common disturbance. 

The suggestion is forcibly sustained by the 
statistics of rain-fall. The years 1857-58 were 
so remarkably dry throughout Central Europe 
that the Seine in Paris was lower than it had 


ever before been, and portions of the bed of the 


Rhine were left dry as never before. During 
the same period the level of Lake Ontario was 
two feet higher than its mean level, as de- 
termined by fourteen years’ observations. “It 
is not improbable,” as Dové has suggested, 
‘“‘that the storms of the United States, which 
blow from the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
between November and March, and are pre- 
ceded by a rise of the barometer, eguilibrate 
the warm currents which advance from south- 
west towards northeast, accompanied by a 
rapid fall of the barometer, which traverse 
Europe at the same period.” * 

The irruption of the cold air of the polar 
current into the warm and rarefied air from 
the Equator is, doubtless, the fruitful source 
of storms. It was the violence of one of these 
polar currents, as it came in collision with a 
tropical current off the British coast, that, in 
October, 1859, overwhelmed the “ Royal 
Charter,” a vessel whose fate will ever be the 
study of the meteorologist. This irruption 
may be compared to the sudden and unseason- 
able drifting of an immense iceberg into an 
atmosphere comparatively mild, producing 





* Dove's Law of Storms, p. 265. 





* Law of Storms, p. 269. 
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atmospheric disturbance such as we have sup- 
posed the south-east trade, if projected into the 
northern hemisphere, would produce. That 
this is not mere theory appears from the follow- 
ing extract of a report of the weather at Ice- 
land last winter, kindly sent me a few days 
ago by Commodore Sands, Superintendent of 
the National Observatory :— 


EXTRACf® FROM JOURNAL OF SCOTTISH METEORO- 
LOGICAL SocieTY.—April, 1870. 
“ Correspondence with the Society’s Observers at Styk- 
hisholm, Iceland. 

“The unusual arrival of Spitzbergen ice in Novem- 
ber occasioned pretty severe frosts, which continued to 
about 22d December, 1869. After this date milder 
weather set in, particularly during February, 1870, 
when the snow and ice completely melted away, and 
the low country generally began to look green. At 
the close of the month strong frost set in, accompanied 
with a slight fall of snow. There occurred a great 
hurricane December 12, 1869. 

‘The barometer fell to the lowest point, 28.950 
inches, about 6 A.M. ; it began to rise at 7 A.M., and 
rose rapidly afterwards, as soon as the storm began to 
abate. 

‘This storm was the severest that has appeared at 
Stykkisholm in the memory of man.” 


We dare to go a step further, and to argue 
that the great American storms which do not 
come from the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf 
stream cyclones, are generated by the lateral 
interference of a current of Polar air and 
a current of Equatorial air. Such an interfe- 
rence, when we consider the earth’s rotative 
influence on the two currents, would evidently 
produce a cyclonical storm, precisely as the in- 
trusion of the south-east trade-wind beyond the 
Equator, and its interference with a north-east 
trade (see diagram) generates the West India 
cyclone. Allowance of course must be made 
in the heart of our Continent for the diverting 
power of our mountains. The rotary storm 
generated by an interference of a Polar and 
an Equatorial current in the north-western re- 
gions of the United States would naturally be 
flattened and made oval by striking against the 
wall of the Rocky Mountains, and would thus 
advance towards the Lakes side foremost, i.t., 
the storm covers a greater area in a direction 
north and south than in one east and west. 
This is exactly what Buchan, Blodget, R. Rus- 
sel, Espy and others tell us takes place in the 








storms which reach the Lakes and the Valley 
of the upper Mississippi from the Rocky 
Mountains. * 

There are no doubt severe local atmos. 
pheric disturbances which do not partake of 
the cyclonical character. But there can be 
no doubt that normally, and except as affected 
by the land, whether born in the Tropics or 
generated by interference of polar and tropi- 
cal air currents in high latitudes, aut. GREAT 
STORMS ARE CYCLONICAL. 


PREMONITIONS OF STORMS. 
The indications of the barometer, the sym- 
piesometer, and the other great inventions of 
mechanical meteorology, which we shall pre- 
sently describe, are the main reliances of storm- 
science, but they do not afford the only pre- 
monitions of storms. The cautious meteor- 
ologist has many sources of information be- 
sides his instruments; and, if wise, he will 
listen to the monitions which so often rightly 
guide the rudest peasant or the roughest tar. 
The poet Virgil saw in the bird, as his 
countrymen were wont to do, an augur and a 
prophet of the mutations of weather. “A 
being eminently electrical, the bird,” says 
Michelet, not without reason, “is more ex 
rapport than any other with numerous me 
teorological phenomena of heat and magnet 
ism, whose secrets neither our senses nor ou! 
appreciation can arrive at. He possesses, as 
it were, a kind of physical prescience. What 
more natural than that man, whose perception 
is much slower, and who does not recognize 
them until after the event, should interrogate 
this instructive precursor which announces 
them? Meteorology especially may derive 
hence a great advantage. It will possess the 
surest means, and already it has found a guide 
in the foresight of birds. Would that Napo. 
leon, in 1812, had taken note of the prema- 
ture migration of the birds of the North! 
From the storks and cranes he might have 





*See Blodget, p. 381. ‘‘ A noteworthy difference 
which exists between the storms of the two continents 
(Europe and America) is that in America they appear 
to have an elongated form and advance towards the 
east sideways—that is, the longest diameter is at right 
angles to the onward course of the storm.”—Buchan, 


p. 264. 
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secured the most trustworthy information. In 
their precocious departure he might have di- 
vined the imminency of a severe and terrible 
winter. ‘They hastened towards the South, 
and he—he remained at Moscow!”* May 
we not heed the suggestion of the same bril- 
liant naturalist, when he tells us that in the 
midst of the ocean, the weary bird which re- 
poses for a night on the vessel’s mast, on the 
following morning resumes his flight without 
hesitation, choosing on the immense and track- 
less abyss the exact course which will lead him 
whither he wishes to go. 

With no chart or compass, “no landmark, 
no guide, the currents of the atmosphere 
alone, or those of the water, perhaps, also 
some invisible magnetic currents, pilot the 
hardy voyager.” ¢ 

The vegetation of a country furnishes an- 
other class of dumb but credible guides in the 
study of its meteorology. It is said by 
pioneers of the forest, that, in our hemisphere, 
knowing that the moss delights in shady 
places, they borrow the custom of the Indian, 
and find their way at midnight through unfre- 
quented woods by feeling the moss on the 
northern side of the trees. ‘In every coun- 
try,” says Fitzroy, “the bark of trees and 
vegetation indicate the prevalent winds.” If 
the wind blows constantly or chiefly in one 
direction in any country, the windward side 
of it is apt to be crowned with vegetation, 
while on the other side there is scarcely a 
shrub or a flower. This is the case in Peru, 
Patagonia, some portions of Arabia, Africa, 
and on many islands. In some places, wind 
carrying moisture affects one side of a hill or 
mountain chain, and does not affect the other. 
England and her sister isles receive westerly 
and southerly winds for about three-fourths of 
the year, producing a contrast very marked,— 
Ireland, the most windward, receiving the 
greatest amount of tepid vapor from the Gulf 





* Michelet’s Bird, p. 183. 

+ Even the Stormy Petrel, ‘‘ Mother Carey’s Chick- 
ens,”—the bugbear of sailors,—if they really prognos- 
Ucate stormy weather, may and probably do come up 
before a gale for shelter, being able, by their rapid 
flight, to outstrip it. Their behavior and movement 
might, if carefully interpreted, furnish a clue to the 
seaman for escaping from the approaching tempest. 
VoL. 1—31 





Stream, and thus obtaining the name of the 
“ Emerald Isle.” Some vegetation, however, 
as at Madeira, avoids the salt-bearing winds. 
At this little island the prevailing atmospheric 
currents are from the north-east; but the 
vintage which yields the celebrated Madeira 
wine is found at South Point, on the south- 
west coast. : 

Since rainbows in the morning, seen in the 
west, foreshadow the approach of a cloud of 
rain from the west, and when seen in the 
evening show a clearing up in the west, they 
have given rise to the popular prognostic— 

**A rainbow in the morning— 
Sailors, take warning ; 
A rainbow at night 
Is the sailor’s delight.”’ 

Another premonition of an approaching 
gale is afforded to seaport towns by the agita- 
tion of the ocean and the disturbance of its 
slimy bed. “The muddy appearance of the 
water in the sea,in anchoring depths, during 
violent storms,” he says, “sometimes precedes 
the storm, being caused by heavy undulations 
affecting the bottom of the sea. This effect 
was remarkable around the Bermuda Islands 
in September, 1839, a day before the actual 
arrival of the tempest.” * 

Clouds are of the utmost utility in foretell- 
ing weather, especially the Cirrus, Cirro- 
Stratus, and Cumulo-Stratus. 

The Cirrus, called by sailors “ Cafs tail,” 
and sometimes by others the “ Cur/ cloud,” is 
made up of wavy parallel or diverging fibres, 
or slender filaments like white lines penciled 
on the blue sky. It is probably composed of 
minute snow-flakes or ice-crystals. Its move- 
ment is a fine index of the great atmospheric 
currents, and it is thus a valuable prognostic 
of stormy weather. It doubtless often reaches 
a height of ten miles above the earth. When 
the fine threads of the Cirrus appear blown or 
brushed backward at one end, as if by a wind 
prevailing in tnese tofty regions, the wind on 
the surface will sooner or later veer round to 
that point. 

The Cirro-Stratus, partaking of the form of 
both the Cirrus and Stratus, Buchan says, “is 
markedly a precursor of storms ; and from its 








* Reid’s Law of Storms, p. 42. 
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ISO BAROMETRIC LINES, SHOWING, IN INCHES, THE MEAN ANNUAL ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE FOR UNITED STATES. 


greater or less abundance and permanence, it 
gives some indication of the time when the 
storm may be expected.” 

The Cumulo-Stratus is distinctly formed 
just before rain begins. It is the forerunner 
of the lurid display of the thunder-storm, as 
Tennyson has painted it :— 

** The wild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud, 
That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a laboring breast, 

And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.” 


The “ pocky cloud” is an almost unerring 
storm-warning. If clouds be red and Jower- 
ing in the morning, the red color arises from 
a large amount of vapor in the vesicular state, 
when, as Forbes has shown, the blue rays of 
light are absorbed and the yellow and red 
rays pass. ‘This gives rise to the weather 
proverb— 


** The evening gray and the morning red— 
Put on your hat or you'll wet your head” — 


and may sometimes prove ominous of a storm. 

The approach of the “ Northers” of Texas 
and Mexico is generally indicated, as an emi- 
nent observer tells us, by,-—“‘ First, a general 
humidity of the atmosphere. Secondly, the 


peak of Orizaba mountain visible and clear, 
the lower parts only being enveloped in dense, 
hazy clouds. Thirdly, the distant mountains, 





far inland to the south-east, exceedingly clear, 
together with excessive heat and depression in 
the animal kingdom.” 

Prof. Brocklesby has well pointed out the 
additional and important fact that the top of 
the storm always impends — overhangs — the 
track on which it is advancing, because the 
base of the storm is retarded by friction with 
the earth’s surface. This is of great signifi- 
cance, as always enabling the close observer 
to give warning. This is more easily done, 
from the fact that the front of most storms is 
marked by a moist, warm atmosphere. 

In the Northern parts of the United States, 
according to Prof. Espy,* the wind in great 
storms generally sets in from the north of 
east, and terminates from the north of west; 
while in the Southern parts it generally sets 
in from the south of east, and terminates from 
the south of west. With these facts before 
him, the observer is ready to understand his 
instruments, and no meteorologist should de- 
pend on his instruments alone. Great changes 
of weather or storms are usually shown by falls 
of barometer exceeding half an inch, and by 
differences of temperature exceeding fifteen 
degrees. A tenth of an inch in an hour is a 
fall presaging a heavy storm or rain. The 
more rapidly such changes occur, the more 





* See Espy’s invaluable Fourth Meteorological Re- 
port, p. 10. 
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probable a violent atmospheric commotion. 
To understand the fluctuation of the barome- 
ter, we have only to compare it with its normal 
height for the time, and so with the thermom- 
eter. This may be done generally by exam- 
ining an isobarometric chart, which gives you 
the lines along which the barometer ranges 
the same number of inches in clear weather, 
and the isothermal chart, showing the line of 
equal temperature. Barometers show the 
beatings—the pulsations of the atmosphere, 
and their diagrams express to practised ob- 
servers, to use the words of Admiral Fitzroy, 
“what the ‘indicator-card’ of a steam-cylin- 
der shows to a skillful engineer.” 

We have said nothing of the electric dis- 
turbances and magnetic storms which indicate 
the approach of the great tempests. Nor have 
we room to discuss the question. M. Marie 
Davy, Chief of the Meteorological Division 
in the Imperial Observatory, Paris, who has 
for some years made this a special study, 
states that “ the perturbations of the magnetic 
needle are inseparably joined with one or 
more of the three following phenomena :— 
1. General disturbances of the telegraphic 





lines—due to wide-spread auroras, which mark 


general movements of the atmosphere in high 
latitudes and over the Atlantic. 2. Disturb- 
ing currents of a more local character, occur- 
ring over the telegraphic lines some time before 
the storm appears to which they owe their 
origin, thus lengthening the distance and time 
at which the approach of the storm may be per- 
ceived/ 3. Disturbing currents, still more 
restricted, accompanying the electric changes 
when the storm itself is passing.”*  Blood- 
red streamers of aurora crossing the sky, and 
meteoric and electrical exhibitions preceded 
the gale in which the “ Royal Charter” went 
down. If we could have more magnetic and 
meteorological observatories, as Buchan sug- 
gests, the magnetic and electric states of the 
atmosphere and auroras might be made our 
most valuable prognostics of storms. 

It has also been discovered that the pre- 
sence of large quantities of ozone (which can 
easily be ascertained by ozone test-papers) 
foreshadow an impending atmospheric storm. 

These unbidden monitions, together with 
many others—as the sun setting red, a remark- 
ably red color of the clouds; the sign almost 





* De la Prévision du Temps, p. 493- Paris, 1866. 
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AN AURORAL DISPLAY. 


infallible, at Mauritius, of the brick-dust haze 
in the horizon; a thick, muddy atmosphere, 
but extraordinarily clear on mountains; fre- 
quent shiftings of breezes from all points, 
thick fog flying fast to the south, a bright halo 
round the moon, stars very brilliant and un- 
usually twinkling at low altitudes, noises in 
caverns and wells like a storm, moisture on 
walls and pavements, sea-birds coming to land, 
water-fowl flying about; the swell of ocean 
rolling in, though the hurricane may be 600 
miles distant ; turtles floating in the calm, a- 
parently in a state of stupor; the sea peculiarly 
clear at great depths, tides irregular ; branches 
of trees not bent forward as by a stream, but 
constantly whirled about ; water rising in wells 
and ponds; disturbances of currents on the 
telegraphic wires—are some of the oft-observ- 
ed presages of the “ thing of evil.” 

So far we have only hinted at a few of the 
premonitory occurrences which take place in 
Nature to warn us of the tempest. 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF METEOROLOGY 


must, however, always be the chief guides of 
the meteorologist. Whatever mistakes we 
may make in the interpretation of their story, 
as Admiral Fitzroy well remarks, “ the glasses 
cannot err.” 





The invention of the barometer, it has been 
said, has led to the discovery of a new world 
to science ; and we may apply the same state- 
ment to the thermometer, the anemometer, 
the pluviometer, hygrometer, and other instru- 
ments. That it may be seen what vast strides, 
even within a few years, meteorology has 
made—especially by the aid of the automatic or 
self-registering barometer, anemometer, and 
similar contrivances—a few of the instruments 
in use by General Myer will be mentioned. 
Each one of these is as valuable to him as the 
telescope is to the astronomer, the microscope 
to the naturalist, or the compass to the navigator. 

The ordinary thermometer is too well 
known to require notice. The maximum and 
minimum thermometers, however, are not 
generally understood. The former, when in 
use, is placed in a horizontal position. Inside 
the tube is a steel index ; as the temperature 
rises, the mercury pushes the index before it; 
but as it falls, the index is left, thus register- 
ing the highest temperature. In the minimum 
thermometer, spirit is used and a steel index 
is inserted. As the temperature falls, the 
spirit drags the index with it, but when it rises, 
it does not move the index, leaving it at the 
lowest point to which it has been dragged. 
The two indications for each day are the most 
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important ones in meteorology. ‘These ther- 
mometers can be set with a magnet, which 
brings the index to the surface of the fluid in 
the tube without disturbing the instrument. 

To protect the thermometers from the 
direct and reflected rays of the sun, and at the 
same time to give them the benefit of a free 
circulation of air, they are hung in a Louvre 
Boarded Box Thermometer. 

The anemometer is the instrument used for 
measuring the velocity and force of the wind. 
That in use by the Signal Service is the sim- 
plest and best, the Hemispherical Cup Ane- 
mometer. When placed in the wind the cups 
revolve ; and the arms are of such a length, 
that when a mile of wind has passed the in- 
strument, 500 revolutions are registered. 
The number of revolutions is registered by a 
system of. index-wheels set in motion by an 
endless screw on the upright axis, which are 
read off in the same way as a gas-meter.* 

This anemometer only gives the velocity 
of the wind between two observations. To 
effect continuous registration, however, the 
Signal Service uses an elaborate automatic 
machinery, by which the results are trans- 
ferred to paper by a pencil, or by photo- 





* The number of miles traveled by the wind per 
hour is found by multiplying the revolutions made in 
that time by 2, and dividing by 1,000. Thus, if 800 
revolutions were made in two minutes, the velocity of 
the wind would be 48 miles an hour. 
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FORCE OF THE WIND, NEW YORK, APRIL 28, 1870. 


SPECIMEN RECORD OF THE SELF-REGISTERING ANEMOMETER. 
(The hours are marked on the bottom line ; the pounds pressure per sq. ft., by the horizontal lines.) 








THE HEMISVPHKKICAL CUP ANEMOMETER, 


graphy. Similar contrivances are also used 
to register the force of the wind. The ordi- 
nary wind-gauge is a tube bent like a syphon, 
and half filled with water. It turns with the 
wind, being hung on an upright rod. One 
end of the tube is thus like a weather-vane, 
always pointing with open mouth to the wind. 
When the wind blows into the mouth, it 
drives the water up the opposite leg of the 
instrument, which is graduated. It may be 
made to register gusts of wind, by putting in 
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the water a chemi- 
cal solution which 
colors bits of pre- 
pared paper, 
placed at intervals 
on the inside of 
the scale-limb. 

Rain- gauges, 
for ascertaining 
the quantity of 
rain that falls, are 
of many designs. 
That in use by 
many observers is 
a copper cylinder, 
with a funnel clos- 
ing the upper end 
so as to prevent 
evaporation. The 
rain is collected 
. in asecond vessel 
B® placed inside the 
cylinder, and 
thence poured in- 
to a glass measure 
of small diameter, nicely graduated. The 
aperture of the gauge is 12 or 15 square 
inches. 

There are few things more important and 
indispensable, in forecasting the weather or 
ascertaining the approach of a storm, than to 
be apprised of the AuMidity of the air ; for, as 
we have seen, the front of a storm is always 
moist. Steinmetz remarks that the hygrome- 
ter is almost as important a storm-indicator 
as the barometer. 

The instrument for ascertaining the rela- 
tive amount of vapor in the air is the Aygrom- 
eter. The best form of this instrument 
consists of two mercurial thermometers, which, 
placed side by side, indicate the same tem- 
perature. When fixed together on a frame 
they are called the wet and dry bulb thermom- 
eters. The dry bulb is a common thermom- 
eter, intended to show the temperature of 
the air. The wet bulb is also a common 
thermometer, having its bulb covered with a 
piece of muslin, from which pass a few 
threads of darning cotton into a small vessel 
containing rain-water. 
capillary attraction, thus keeping the muslin 
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THE WET AND DRY BULB THERMOMETER. 





constantly wet. When the air is dry, evap- 
oration goes on rapidly from the muslin, and 
on account of the heat lost by evaporation, 
the wet bulb indicates a lower temperature 
than the dry bulb. But when the air is 
damp, evaporation is slower, and the differ- 
ence between the two thermometers becomes 
smaller. When the air is completely satu- 
rated with moisture, evaporation ceases en- 
tirely, and the two thermometers show the 
same temperature. The wide variation in 
the humidity of different bodies of air may 
be understood by a fact recorded by Roscoe, 
that whilst the air in England is often satu- 
rated with moisture, the driest air observed on 
the coast of the Red Sea, during a simoom, 
contained only one-fifteenth of the saturating 
quantity. 

Commodore Jenkins, speaking of the hy- 
grometer, observes that ‘in showery weather its 
indications vary rapidly, and a person making 
observations, at short intervals, may predict 
the approach of a storm, particularly if he 
take simultaneous observations with the barom- 
eter.” 

The Charles Heddle’s gale in 1845 was an- 
nounced in advance by great thickness of at- 
mosphere, from being highly charged with 
vapor. 

But the great instrument of the meteorolo- 
gist is the Barometer. The barometer is to 
him what the stethoscope is to the physician ; 
for with it he can detect the very breathings 
and read the fell purposes of the far-off but 
death-dealing meteor. It was de- 
signed by Torricelli to measure the 
height of a column of mercury sup- 
ported by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. From this height the 
weight of the atmosphere at the 
place is ascertained.* 





* The fundamental principle of the 
barometer cannot be better illustrated 
than by the following experiment. Take 
a glass tube 33 inches in length, open at 
one end ; fill it with mercury, and, closing 
the open end with the finger, invert it and 
plunge the open end into a bowl also con- 
taining mercury. The column will fall 


. | into the tube to about 30 inches above 
The water rises by | 


the surface of the mercury in the bowl, if 
nd ROMETER 


: BA 
' the experiment be made near the level of runs. 
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At the centre of storms the mercury some- 
times sinks an inch or two inches (as at 
Nassau, Oct. 1, 1866) below its mean height, 
and sometimes even more; and in the wake 
of storms it often stands an inch or more 
above the mean height. Buchan mentions 
instances of tropical tempests in which the 
fall has been as much as “1.693 inches in 
one hour and ten minutes !” * 

Along the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, as Commodore Jenkins and many 
others have pointed out, the approach of a 
violent northeast storm is generally indicated 
by the barometer first rising above its mean 
height ; at the same time the wind veers to 
the northeast and the air grows hazy. After 
the rain or snow commences, the barometer 
begins to fall ; and when the barometer reaches 
its lowest point, the wind changes to north or 
northwest, after which the fluid in the tube 
begins to rise.t 

Admiral Fitzroy proposed the following 
meteorologic rhymes for barometer scales :— 

“* When the glass falls low, 
Prepare for a blow ; 
When it rises high, 
Let all your kites fly. 
** When rise begins after low, 
Squalls expect, and clear blow. 
** Long foretold—long last ; 
Short notice—soon past. 


* First rise after low 
Foretells stronger blow.” 


The height of the column of mercury is 
read by a graduated index on the side of the 
glass, just below the vacuum over the fluid. 
This scale (from 25 to 32 inches) is divided 
into inches and tenths of inches. For greater 
accuracy, the scale is read by the vernier. 





the sea. The fluid is upheld in the tube by the air 
outside of it pressing on the mercury in the bowl; 
and since the one thus balances the other, it is 
evident that the mercurial column will serve as an 
accurate indicator of the varying pressure of air. The 
space in the tube above the mercury is one of the 
nearest approaches to a vacuum that can be made, 
It is called the 7orricellian vacuum, 

* Meteorology, p. 267. 

¢ A great many of our nor’-easters come up from 
the Gulf Stream wif the Chesapeake Bay. It is for 
this reason, among others, Gen. Myer has established 
a meteorologic station at Norfolk, 





Invaluable as is the ordinary barometer, its 
results are made many thousand times more 
valuable when, instead of being taken at in- 
tervals by human hand, they are obtained 
every minute in the twenty-four hours by an 
automatic and se/f-registering instrument. 

These are but a few of many superb instru- 
ments whose silent but ceaseless and unerring 
monitions, so intelligible to the meteorologist, 
are invoked by Gen. Myer in his magnificent 
enterprise. 

We have shown that, meteorologically, 
the United States is most happily and ad- 
vantageously situated for maintaining a sys- 
tem of weather-telegraphy both for itself and 
the continent of the Old World, and that no 
storm can strike any part of the immense ex- 
panse of this continent, on which the sun 
scarcely sets, before every other part may be 
notified of the danger. More and better than 
all this, we have shown, from the records of 
the English and other foreign boards of trade 
and commercial societies, that, in England, 
the high figure of 73 per cent. of storm warn- 
ings have proved correct, and in France, out 
of some 100 storms signalled, the number of 
those rightly signalled has, in different years, 
ranged from 71 to 76, 89, and even 94! * 

To this we may add the fact, stated in the 
Report of the North German Seewarte, that 
out of 30 telegrams or storm-warning signals 
(in which the drum was hoisted), for the 
benefit of the Hamburg shipping, 28 were 
verified. 

Lest any one should challenge the import 
of these facts by saying that few meteorologists 
can be obtained who are capable of predicting 
the approach of tempests and hurricanes, I will 
answer by giving the words of the lamented 
Admiral Fitzroy, when asked—“ If you are ab- 
sent, who carries on the responsible duties of 
forecasting and giving cautionary notices when 
necessary?” The Admiral’s reply was :— 
“An assistant is fully acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and has generally executed these very 
duties. Besides ourselves, there ought to be 
two or three in training for these special duties, 





* See Buchan’s Handy Book of Meteorology, pp. 
342, 343, $8 665, 666. See also the first of these 
articles in this Magazine for February, pp. 409-412. 
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now systematically established.” * With the 
means at his command, the signal officer could 
train observers to be as accurate and expert 
as himself in forecasting the weather and pre- 
paring the bulletins to be telegraphed to ex- 
posed points on the lakes and the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


SOME RECENT RESULTS AND FUTURE PLANS OF 
THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 


To show how clearly the Signal Service is 
now enabled to trace some of our great storms, 
and anticipate their arrival on the Lakes, the 
following extract from the report of the Chicago 
Observer will suffice :— 

- * * * * * 

Dec. 11th. The severest storm we have yet had, and 
one of the highest significance to meteorologists, be- 
cause of the clearness with which its course can be 
traced, from the time it left the Gulf till it reached Chi- 
cago, Its previous course would seem also to be in- 
dicated from the newspaper report that a violent storm 
was raging at Aspinwall about the 6th, causing many 
disasters to shipping. On the oth, at 4 P.M. there is 
rain at New Orleans; at 11 P.M. at Mobile and 
Montgomery ; at 4 P.M. on the roth heavy rain at 
Augusta; at Ir P.M. snow at St. Louis, On the 
11th, at 7 A.M. the storm had reached Chicago, and 
at 4 P.M. Milwaukee, The storm would seem to 
have traveled up the valley of the Mississippi in a 
northerly direction, and then, attracted by the moister 
atmosphere of the Lakes, to have turned eastward. 
The Alleghany mountains would seem to have inter- 
cepted a portion of the air-wave, and carried it up in 
the direction of Washington and New York. The 
two branches of the storm would then appear to have 
combined and remained almost stationary, covering the 
whole north for some days with heavy cloud. 


* . * * *” 
Captain H. W. Howgate, the energetic 
Assistant of Gen. Myer, writes :— 


*« The storm of December 19, of the year just expired, 
was announced along our sea-coast some hours in ad- 
vance by Prof. Lapham, of the Signal Service, tele- 
graphing it from Chicago. Gen. Paine, M.C., from 
Wisconsin, informed the chief signal officer a few days 
ago that he knew one instance where vessels with car- 
goes valued at over a million of dollars were held in the 
harbor of Milwaukee on the strength of the storm 
threatened and forecast by the Signal Service bulletin, 
and which actually swept the Lakes as anticipated. At 
the same time several vessels which sailed from port 
regardless of the bulletin encountered the storm, and 
two of them were lost. In making any estimate of the 





* Report of London Board of Trade, 1864, p. vi. 





work done and good already accomplished by this Ser. 
vice, it should be borne in mind that the observers who 
do the actual work were put on duty after a hurried 
course of study, and without, in many cases, any previous 
knowledge of even ordinary military duty. No similar 
body of men has ever been raised, organized, and 
equipped. During the sixty days from November 1 
to December 31, 1870, it has been clearly proved that 
men so raised and instructed could make the proper 
observations, and that, once made, these observations 
could be transmitted regularly and rapidly, three times 
daily, to the central points, and thence distributed 
promptly. This of itself was success enough, but in addi- 
tion to thisa tri-daily bulletin has been posted at several 
public places in every important city in the Union; 
weather maps similar to those you saw in our office 
put up in every Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade now in the same cities, by which the move- 
ments of the atmosphere could be clearly traced ; and, 
in addition to all this, the reports which are made 
synchronously are published synchronously throughout 
the country, thus far excelling, in point of circulation, the 
English reports, which have been the result of ten years’ 
experiment. In England these reports are published 
once each day in the London 7imes, and reach a few 
thousand people, while ours are printed in several hun- 
dred newspapers, and are seen and read by hundreds of 
thousands, On the first of January the manifold map 
was commenced, and will be issued daily in all the large 
cities as soon as we get a sufficient number from the 
printer.” 


This is another step forward, and the next 
one, we are assured by Gen. Myer, will be 
to forecast the weather for a day or two in 


advance. This will be done as soon as suf- 
ficient data have been obtained to do it with 
safety. ‘Then will come the display of sig- 
nals or storm-warnings at points along our 
coast, but these will not be attempted until 
more experience has been had in the practi- 
cal workings of the system. 

The Philadelphia Press (Dec. 30) well said : 
“The observations of the Signal Service, so 
far as they tend to establish laws and bring 
system out of the chaos that now surrounds 
the system, will be of great interest and value 
not only for physicists, but to every class of 
the community.”: 

Do we not then behold the most terrific 
and refractory agent in nature as under law? 
We even find the seaman frofiting by it, and 
using the very demon of the storm as his min- 
ister, to swell his canvas and to speed him 
towards the haven where he would be, illus- 
trating a happy sentiment, that “we have 
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only to study nature in order to prevail over 


” 


her. 
It was skeptically said by Dr. Johnson, that, 


when the philosophers of the 17th century 
congregated into the Royal Society of London, 
the time was supposed to be near when “ en- 
gines should turn by a perpetual motion and 
health be secured by a universal medicine ; 
when learning should be facilitated by a com- 
mon character, and commerce extended by 
ships which could reach port in defiance of 
the tempest.” The first three of these great 
expectations have been well-nigh realized. 
Why may not the last ? 

If the genius of that great philosopher, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who first discovered the pro- 
gressive movement of American storms, and 
who was ever quick to extract some immediate 
practical benefit from every principle of nature 
he discovered, had been impressed on the 
American mind, and had borne its fruits, what 
great advances might we not already have 
made in the science of storms? The moment 
Franklin ascertained that electricity and light- 
ning were the same, he set about inventing a 
lightning-rod for insuring the safety of houses. 
He suffered no item of knowledge to lie as 
idle capital in his brain. 

Happily for the cause of humanity, so uni- 
versally and vitally interested in this science, 
the Signal Service of the United States Army, 
to whose able hands the Weather Telegrams 
and Storm-Forecasting system has been com- 
mitted, has shown that it is wide awake and all 
astir with the practical spirit of the New Eng- 
land philosopher. The officer who has charge 
of it has proved that the labors of his office 
shall not terminate with the mere collection 
of meteorological statistics and the records of 
storms after they have done their work of, de- 
struction, laid our cities in ruins, and strewn 
our coasts with wrecks ; but that, at the earli- 
est possible moment the means in his posses- 
sion shall suffice to obtain the requisite in- 
formation, our sea-coasts and the shores of our 
lakes shall be duly forewarned of every im- 
pending tempest. 

The combined voice of the world’s civiliza- 
tion demands that no effort, no outlay of toil 
or treasure shall be spared or stinted in effect- 
ing all that can be effected in mitigating the 





horrors annually wrought by the furies of the 
storm. 

Commerce is to a nation like the ancient 
river Pactolus, whose stream ran down on the 
streets of Sardis richly freighted with gold. 
It has been the wealth, the prosperity, the 
power of every people who have made much 
of it, from the day of the glory of Tyre to the 
present. The statistics of the Lake Boards 
of Trade show that there are nearly two thou- 
sand vessels annually engaged on these stormy 
inland waters, and that in consequence of the 
risks they run during the wintry and equinoc- 
tial gales, the increase of their tariffs is nearly 
doubled for the transportation of every pro- 
duct of the farmer, the merchant, and the 
mechanic. 

Since the invention of the steamship, the 
commercial balance of power between the old 
and new world has been made to preponderate 
less heavily on the side of England than it did 
a century ago. The prospects for the United 
States of reaping at no distant day, through its 
inter-oceanic railways and an Isthmian canal. 
the advantages of its physical geography, when 
connected with other considerations, give deep 
significance to the efforts the nation is now put- 
ting forth to secure the interests of its shipping 
by every expedient science can offer, and to 
give encouragement to the growth of its com- 
merce. Our press teems with suggestions for 
the promotion of the shipping interests. 
What better can be done to this end, than to 
protect the vessels already afloat by assuring 
navigation? A large, costly light-house system, 
and a fine coast survey, we have for warning 
ships of rocky shores and shoals upon which 
they may be driven. How much more do 
they need to be forewarned of the storm that 
drives them headlong upon these rocks, or en- 
folds and crushes them in deep water within 
its iron coils? Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are lavished upon scientific expeditions for 
the observation of eclipses, for prosecuting 
geologic speculations, the survey of distant 
lands, and even for explorations in Arctic ice 
in search of the mysterious Pole. How in- 
significant are such objects when placed by 
the side of that now before us! 

To take the lowest view of the present 
movement of the United States for storm sig- 
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nals, it will serve to quicken and fecundate 
all the sciences. The observations of the at- 
mosphere at the thirty different stations scat- 
tered over the continent, under the charge of 
the Chief Signal Officer, will be the most im- 
portant addition to the physical geography 
and our knowledge of the physical resources of 
the country. 

Who can foresee the varied and golden har- 
vests that the merchant, the seaman, the hus- 
bandman may reap from the labors of this 
Service in the splendid field of meteorologic 
research? ‘They are not to be estimated by 


any pecuniary standard, or by the criterion 
of material value. 

If any man hesitate to be the friend of such 
an institution as that whose mission has been 
inaugurated by the American Government, and 
here feebly set forth, let him but recall the 
grim vision of Clarence, as he sinks into the 
slimy deep :— 


** Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon, 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stores, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea.” 





——— 





KING GAMBRINUS 


ANCIENT story tells us that King Gam- 
brinus once ruled in the Netherlands, and 
found his greatest glory in his greatest shame— 
that of leaving to his subjects a beverage that 
has made them slaves, creeping into their 
bodies to weaken their manly vigor, and per- 
vading their brains to blunt the delicacy of 
their perceptions. 


AND HIS SUBJECTS. 


This god of beer has many sins to answer 
for, and daily holds high revel with his sub- 
jects the wide world over, though his central 
court is now, and long has been, in the fa- 
mous city of Munich, of rare renown in modern 
art, though of singular subserviency to sense. 
Thither we must wander if we would see what 
slaves men’s sensual nature can make of them. 

The great brewery where 
King Beer holds his court, 
and presides over the ex- 
cesses of his subjects, is 
everywhere known as the 
Court Brewery, where, 
from early morning till 
after midnight, the fre- 
quenters of this realm wor- 
ship at the altar of their 
god and passion. Among 
these subjects we find rep- 
resentative characters of 
all phases of this worship, 
and the place is therefore 
more than all others fitted 
for the study of the good 
or evil that so controlling 
an influence must inevita- 
bly exert on its votaries. 

“ Court Brewery” bears 
this name, truth bids us 
say, not because it is fre- 
quented by the Court, but 
because the term “ Court 
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beer” indicates a liquid of royal 
qualities, and the establishment 
that dispenses such becomes 
headquarters for all the life of 
the capital, and claims to bear 
this distinctive title. 

The Court Brewery, then, is 
the Grand Exchange of Mu- 
nich. Nearly every species of 
business is wholly transacted or 
finally settled over its mugs. 

The peasant who comes to the 

city to procure a mortgage sits 

there with trembling heart until 

the real estate agent brings him 

a creditor; *the brewer who 

buys his thousand bushels of 

barley says to the dealer: 

“Come to the Court Brewery 

at ten o'clock, and you shall 

have your money.” ‘There 

cattle, lands, and houses are 

sold; there gather the dealers 

in silk, wool, and cotton; 

there money-changers from the 

Bourse; there the military and 

civil officers ; and there the thousands of ge- 
nial and gifted artists that have made Munich 
a favorite place of pilgrimage for the lovers 
of grace and beauty in sculpture, architecture, 
and painting. 

Thither, then, we will repair with an artist 
friend, who will tell us the story of a few of 
the characters that we may meet, and kindly 
fix their features with his canny pencil, that 
we may have some keepsakes to bring with 
us from the center of public life and gayety in 
the Bavarian capital. As we approach the 
thronged entrance of this famous beer temple, 
he stops short to call our attention to, the 
face of one who is here lying in wait for his 
prey ; for the Court Brewery is also the resort 
of sharpers and villains on the watch to catch 
every verdant rustic who may promise rich 
spoils ; and thus we present to our readers the 
features of the Sanctimonious Sharper. 

Near the door, in the shadow of the lamp, 
stands an elderly man in threadbare garments, 
his countenance a strange mixture of obse- 
quiousness and rudeness, of sanctimonious de- 
votion and cunning. His eyes wander in un- 





THE SANCTIMONIOUS SHARPER, 


steady glance, as in fear or in search of some- 
thing ; while on his thin lips hangs a repulsive 


and uneasy smile. His cheeks are yellow 
and sunken, and in his dry and withered hands 
he holds a well-worn rosary. 

“Wait a moment,” says the artist, “and 
we shall see him at his work.” 

Presently a genteel-looking man approach- 
es, who is evidently the accomplice of the 
old sinner, and, while expressing great pleasure 
at thus opportunely finding him, introduces a 
young man from the provinces, who, by his 
dress and bearing, gives indication of having 
means. 

“Glad to find you,” says the new-comer ; 
“you can give this young man a little advice. 
He has come into town late to-day, and 
wishes to make a deposit at the bank ; but I 
tell him it is not now open, and that you can 
tell him how to do it privately.” 

“T would go with him myself,” says the 
sanctimonious sharper, with a feigned devo- 
tion, “but it is just my hour for prayers at 
the chapel. Take him in with you to a mug 
of beer, and in an hour I will return.” 
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A BEER-HOUSE SQUABBLE. 


“No! no! Come with us this time, and 
let your rosary answer ;” and thus the three 
enter the Court Brewery, one of them about 
to be made a prey, when the artist steps up 
to the young man and politely informs him 
that he is in the hands of sharpers, and had 
better deposit his money in the bank, which 
will be open for an hour yet. The rogues 
protest against this interference with their 
occupation, and hurry into the Brewery with 
their victim, but only to be greeted by the 
crowd with the cry of “sharper,” as they listen 
to the dispute, which énds with the retreat of 
the principals and the thanks of the stranger, 
who makes his way to the bank to place his 
funds in safe keeping before he indulges in 
the pleasures of the Court Brewery. 

As we enter the precincts of this famous 
resort, the buzz and hum of a thousand voices 
greet our ears, and as far almost as the eye 
can reach, it traces one apartment after ano- 
ther, winding and turning in labyrinthine form 
and confusion. These again are divided into 











niches and nooks, each 
the favorite of some special 
class of guests that may 
surely be found there at 
the accustomed periods of 
the day. The entrance 
hall has received the name 
of ‘“Grandees’ Room,” 
because there some of the 
favorites linger to obtain 
the first draught of a newly 
tapped keg, which is always 
considered the choicest. 
Bavarian beer has not 
much cream on its surface, 
and at the last of a draught 
this almost entirely disap- 
pears. The knowing ones, 
therefore, watch the in- 
clining cask, and when it 
is nearly out decline to call 
for more, waiting till the 
ringing of a bell or the 
noise of the mallet on the 
bung informs them that 
the cream of the ale is 
about to be dispensed. 

This coveted delicacy 
gives rise to many a squabble for its posses- 
sion, one of which, between a shoemaker’s 
boy and an old soldier, the artist sends along 
for our readers. 

For some time a thirsty and sensual-look- 
ing crowd has been waiting to see the unin- 
itiated accept the last of the cask, and among 
these is discovered a shoemaker’s apprentice, 
standing modestly in the corner, with a basket 
containing eight mugs which he is to have fil- 
led for the men of the shop, for even artisans 
while at their calling are so absorbed with this 
slavish passion, that if they cannot go to the 
beer the latter must come to them. 

The waiter has several times bid the boy 
come to him, knowing that his eight mugs 
would exhaust the old cask and permit him to 
open a new one; but. the youngster has al- 
ways replied, “I can wait a little,” remem- 
bering well his orders from the shop to bring 
only the cream of the ale. 

At last an old soldier, impatient for the 
coming draught, seizes him by the ear and 
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drags him to the counter, much to the amuse- 
ment of the crowd, growling out the impre- 
cations: “ You can wait, can you? You little 
scamp! I'll teach you to take your beer and 
begone!” Whereupon the waiter, with a 
roguish twinkle of the eye, fills his mugs while 
drawing the cask, and the poor boy goes home 
with his flat beer to get a drubbing there, while 
the guests and the old veteran smack their lips 
over the new tap which a great bell has an- 
nounced to the distant rooms. 

During the busy hours of the day or even- 
ing the throng is sometimes so great that, 
though the establishment may have a thou- 
sand mugs, they are frequently all engaged ; 
and who would not wait too long must 
seek his own and bring it to the counter. 
We will follow an unlucky guest in search of 
a mug, and thus gain an opportunity the better 
to observe the characters and scenes that fill 
this abode of revelry or stupor, and seem to 
be enveloped either in the reeking vapor of 
the beer, or the still denser fumes of smoke. 
Sensitive noses and delicate lungs do not usu- 
ally long linger here, and we i 
will make a rapid journey in 
the interest of both of these 
parties. 

The man in search of a 
mug soon perceives rising 
from a table a dark-blue 
figure in fierce moustache 
and slouchy cap, with mighty 
shade to protect his eyes, 
which implement clearly 
shows him to be an employé wy 
at court, engaged from 
morning till night in writing | 
out the endless documents 
to be enclosed with red \\¥ 
tape. ! 

“Ts your mug empty?” 
asks the stranger, blandly. AY 

“It is; but I am sorry to 
say that I am going to have 
it filled again, and cannot 
accommodate you.” 

And thus these thirsty Ba- 
varians drink mug after mug, “\. 
in quantities that astonish , 
the uninitiated. These mugs 














hold from one to two quarts, and in size re- 
semble a small joint of stove-pipe with a 
handle to it. The man who stops at his first 
mug has simply learned the alpha of his art, 
and has yet to travel far before he reaches his 
omega. Many of them spend a night over 
their beer, and think it a deed worth boasting 
of to have emptied their mugs again and 
again ; and thus tables and vessels are in con- 
stant demand, especially from night-fall till 
midnight, during which period the dense crowd 
of thirsty men press through the narrow 
doors, and push and throng in the crowded 
rooms, that become a Babel of voices, discus- 
sing all possible questions, and crying out for 
more beer. 

Thus we follow the guest from room to 
room, vainly seeking a seat and an empty 
mug, when we encounter a human beer-cask 
that in some measure solves the question as 
to where all the beer goes to. He sits lazily 
reclining against a window, apparently to ob- 
tain a little cooling air, and has laid down 
pipe and mug in utter exhaustion. Here, 
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thinks the new-comer, is his chance, and 
politely repeats the usual question, which he 
has already asked scores of times, “Is your 
mug empty?” But the old beer-cask makes 
no reply. Again the question is repeated in 
louder tones, at which the old soaker slightly 
nods his head. This the stranger interprets 
in his favor, and hastily grasps the handle, 
only to be assailed with a thundering growl 
and impulsive start from the flabby mass. 
“ Let that mugalone !” he bawls, and in ter- 
ror the stranger starts back before this Jupiter 
of beer. 

We have come hither to learn a lesson, and 
this poor miserable sot affords us one that we 
shall not soon forget. Bloated and diseased 
from a long life of sensual excess, he is but a 
wreck of his former self, and spends most of 
his days in this reeking resort, dividing his 
time between beer and smoke, except when in 
a state of torpor, from which nothing will so 
soon arouse him as the possibility of losing 
his mug, which he sadly regards as his foun- 
tain of life. 

On returning through the throng and fumes 
of beer and smoke to headquarters, we pass 





“LEY THAT MUG ALONE!” 





| a table half taken up with a lot of noisy stu. 


dents, who resort in numbers to this locality 
in the evening to discuss their adventures and 
their duels. ‘The so-called corps-students, or 
those banded into political or national clubs, 
are always ready for a fray with a rival club, 
or, in default of this, with peaceful citizens, 
mainly the peasants and mechanics. Our 
artist, knowing their failing, resolved to get 
rid of them by stratagem, and thus possess a 
table. Slipping into a side room for a min- 
ute to find a valiant corporal who had served 
under himin the war of '66, and faithfully 
blacked his boots and smoked his best cigars, 
he put a flea into the soldier’s ear and re- 
turned to the table. 

Presently the corporal comes sauntering 
along, and seeing the students, tells of a fray 
between some corps-students and a body of 
peasants in another part of the town. “A 
rumpus with the Philistines! where ?” cries 
the most belligerent of the band of chosen 
ones, who denominate all as Philistines who 
are outside of their charmed circle. “ Boys, 
let’s be off,” says he, extending his arms in im- 
aginary fight, as he has often done to protect his 
nose and the little velvet 
saucer on his head digni- 
fied with the name of cap. 

And away they start, 
with the injunction to the 
Corporal to look after 
their mugs till their re- 
turn. 

The students of Mu. 
nich are divided into two 
quite distinct classes : 
those who come to spend 
their time in drinking ca- 
rousals, and duels with 
each other, and fights 
with outsiders, and those 
known as neutrals, who 
have nothing to do with 
the likes and the dislikes 
of these cliques. The for. 
mer are generally called 
Corps-Students, because 
they are thus banded to- 
gether, and are frequent- 
ly the nuisance of the 
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“poys! Let’s se orr!” 


town, here as elsewhere. They are impudent, 





arrogant, idle, and dissolute, and spend a far 
greater portion of their time in 





him in beer, at the expense of his friends 
rather than of his own pocket. The artist 
had promised him an extra mug and a 
famous cigar if he was successful in his ruse 
of war, and he was now in a jolly humor at 
this prospect of an evening’s sitting, and in 
just such a mood, indeed, as always reminded 
him of the most famous adventure of his life, 
that all his friends had heard and applauded 
a score of times. Lighting his cigar, and 
puffing at it like a locomotive, he began : — 
“In ’54 1 took a notion to see a little of 
the world, and enlisted in the French army. 
I was such a savage-looking fellow that I was 
put in the corps of Zouaves, and finally was 
at the storming of the Malakoff. After that 
I was sent to Algiers, and, having served 
there till the close of my time, I went to 
Paris, to see the sights of that great city be- 
fore returning to dear old Munich. But 
money goes quickly on the Boulevards, and 
my pockets were soon empty. One day, 
while looking at the portrait of the Emperor, 
I was reminded of the fact that his nose and 
mine are mates, and suggested to a comrade 
that, if he would help me, mine would be 


beer-houses than in the Uni- — 


versity. The noisy, belligerent, BN: 
half-drunken youth whom our 
cut represents is a pretty fair 
specimen of these so-called 
sons of the Muses, whose most 
frequent pleasures are the low 
and sensual ones of the beer- 
house. 

The Corporal was quite wil- 
ling to look after the mugs in- 
trusted to his care, and espe- 
cially to make an intimate 
acquaintance with their con- 
tents. He was one of a large 
class of beer-house loungers 
recruited from the ranks of the 
standing army,which in Munich 
also furnishes a very large con- 
tingent to the beer-guzzling 
fraternity. The Corporal was 
one of those individuals with 
small means and ready wit, and 
generally made the latter keep 
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THE CORPORAL’S STORY. 
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“HOT CHESTNUTS!” 


good for a dinner. I soon laid my plan, and 
sent him in advance into the famous restau- 
rant of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, to whisper to 
the guests on my entrance that I was the Em- 
peror incog. The ruse took like a charm. I 
had hardly taken my seat at a table before 
the guests raised the cry of ‘vive ?Empe- 
reur, and the proprietor came bowing and 
scraping up to me to know what His Majesty 
would have for dinner. I told him to lay 
himself out in that line, and when I had en- 
joyed an imperial feed, I borrowed fifty francs 
of him to get cigars with, saying that I had 
accidentally left my purse at home, and that 
he might send his bill to the Tuileries.” 

The Corporal was here fortunately relieved 
from any cross-questioning in regard to some 
points of his story by a lugubrious cry of 
“ Hot Chestnuts!” proceeding from a poor, 
wrinkled old creature, with the most repulsive 
features and forlorn attire. 

No one, in this miserable wreck of early 
beauty and attractiveness, would ever have 
supposed that she had been in youth the 
charm of Munich, and had danced like a 





fairy on its boards. But youth and 
beauty, when given to riotous dissipa- 
tion, do not last always, and thus the 
gay dancer danced down the inclined 
plane of life, until at last she was ob- 
liged to gain her crust by selling hot 
chestnuts in the Court Brewery, and 
listen to the coarse jibes and jokes of 
those who in former days were wont to 
worship at her feet. 

And finally we present our last 
character among the series of the Court 
Brewery as a very fitting one to close 
the panorama, and, alas! too true a 
representative of the mournful end of 
many of them. He goes sauntering 
about among the crowd of drinkers 
with the pitiful appeal for a penny for 
a “poor afflicted man.” Inquire after 
his ailings and he will recite a score 
of them, which all resolve themselves 
into a hankering passion for that drink 
that had made him this miserable 
wreck, and to indulge in which he is 
willing to throw off the last remnant 


of his manhood and become a beggar 
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among those whom he has preceded in the 
downward path. He eagerly clutches the few 
pennies that are in charity thrown to him, and 
hastens to quench that thirst that has made 
him a slave to his baser nature and a tortured 
victim of his passions. 

We wish these words to point a moral as 
well as to adorn a tale, and beg our readers to 
observe how few the lights and how many the 
shadows of our pictures, both in word and print. 
There are many who see naught but sunshine 
in the realm where beer is king; we see 
naught but clouds—bloated bodies, distort- 
ed features, trembling limbs and stammering 
words, as the end of those who worship the 
mug. 

Gambrinus is represented by his votaries as 
a merry king to whom they love to do homage 





| 


in excessive jollity and uproarious mirth; but | 


he leads his subjects to degrading altars and 
ignoble ends, and, what is worse, he blinds 
them in their career, and teaches them to be- 


lieve that corruption is purity, and failure in 
life is success. We have witnessed the scenes 
where beer is king, and have listened patient- 
ly to a recital of its virtues, but have failed to 
discover in them other than gilded vices. 

It is a pretty fiction that King Gambrinus 
or Prince Hop-juice, as he is sometimes 
jocosely named, can afford a balm for many 
of the ills and trials of life ; if he affords tem- 
porary pleasure it is at the expense of future 
comfort and happiness; and the men or the 
nations that are subjects of his code never 
rise to the full development of their power. 
The Bavarians are the greatest beer-drinkers 
of Germany, and statistics prove their land to 
be the most ignorant and superstitious of the 
Confederation, while quite recent events teach 
us that the Prussians easily conquered them 
in ’66, and that they, under Von der Tann, 
were the first Germans to suffer defeat in 


presence of the French. 


WILL SHE RIDE OR WALK? 


I. 

Tue center of the city is like the palm ofa 
hand. From it the long fingers stretch out: 
one over the mill-dam; another along the 
flats ; the longest of all bridges the river, and 
then going on and on, the straight wide street 
steadily rising until it overlooks the bay sud- 
denly bends like the crook of a finger, until its 
tip touches the water. 

It is a ladder—a hill of difficulty—to the 
dwellers at this end of the town, most of whom 
began life at its foot, in the dingy shops and 
tenement-houses there, and have slowly 
struggled up : some to the long blocks of com- 
fortable dwellings ; others, going on still farther, 
have reached the most pretentious point of all 
—that lying close down to the water upon the 
other side. 

There is an air of newness, a flavor of 
Jonah’s gourd about the Italio-Chinese pagodas 
with French roofs here. They seem, indeed, 
to have sprung up ina night, the dampness of 
the mould still clinging to them. There is a 
straining after pinnacles and towers and top- 

VoL. 1.—32 





knots in architecture—after effects quite dis- 
proportioned to means in landscape garden- 
ing, and, in fact, an evident attempt to crowd 
to their utmost capacity the present limited 
space and time. 

This is the foundation built upon the rock 
—gold. Another generation will develop the 
fine arts, and possibly the sciences. 

In the mean time, I will tell my little story. 

Paul Hayes was sent here to preach the 
gospel, for there are churches. Some of them, 
even so soon, are beginning to pride themselves, 
not upon their sanctity, but upon the high 
social position of their members ;—in other 
words, upon the distance at which they live 
from the foot of the street, which is their social 
scale. 

Fortunately, Paul’s church was not among 
If one has to deal with ignorant people, 
Iron in 


these. 
it is better to take them in the rough. 
its natural state holds wonderful possibilities. 
But iron—spoiled in the smelting—what can 
one do with it ? 

His church was only a mission chapel, sup- 
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ported by a richer society of the same deno- 
mination ; his peoplé—the men and women to 
whom one goes with ungloved hands. But 
he was young and strong, and believed him- 
self called of God, which is the best prepara- 
tion for any work. He threw aside his books 
and read men. 

There are a few exceptions to the houses 
I have described in the more aristocratic part 
of the town. One will suffice to prove the 
rule. It stands away from the street, just 
below the staring white hotel that crowns its 
rise. It is square, of stone, and painted 
white. Upon one side is a pleasant garden. 
Possibly it was built in colonial times, when 
the salt, salt wind swept in here from the sea, 
unbroken by anything save these walls and 
the scattered remnants of forest trees. It has 
so far caught the spirit of modern times as to 
don a mansard roof, but the tall Corinthian 
piliars still remain, as well as the wide stone 
steps, with a lion couchant upon either side. 


II. 


Vesey WELLEs stood upon the hearth-rug in 
the long, low drawing-room, awaiting the com- 
ing of her guests. Ordinarily she might be 
a trifle pale—quiet, possibly—though with 
depths quickly stirred by the dropping of a 
careless stone. To-night she was flushed, 
tremulous, excited. 

“By the way,” said her father, pausing at 
the door as he passed through the hall, “I 
met that young minister—Hayes, you know— 
this morning, and asked him up to dinaer.” 

‘But I don’t know,” responded Vesey, as 
he passed on, her eyes growing wider and 
wider in dismay: “I don’t know him at all. 
And to-night of all nights!” she half-sobbed, 
pulling at the flowers in the porcelain vase 
before her, until the one red rose dropped all 
its petals at her feet. 

It was to be the last of the pleasant eve- 
nings that had brightened all the winter. 
Darrel Winslow and his mother were coming 
to dine with them once more before going 
home. ‘They had been boarding at the hotel 
just above, two or three months. Vesey had 
built so many hopes upon this evening. But 
now— 

She was fastening a bunch of daphne— 





sweet-scented, velvet-leafed—into her belt, 
when Paul entered the room. “ Passing fair!” 
he said to himself, at a glimpse of the bent 
head. 

“The Rev. Paul Hayes!” announced the 
servant. She turned quickly, not catching 
the name, hearing only the sound of feet and 
the opening of the door. But the flush upon 
her face was not for him. The madladresse 
with which she hesitated and then came to 
meet him was something strange in Vesey— 
graceful, self-possessed. 

“J-_-I am Miss Welles,” with rather un- 
necessary frankness. ‘My father will be 
down in a moment. He was unusually late 
from town to-night.” The last words were 
uttered with her grandest air, in her efforts to 
compose herself. 

“But haughty and cold,” Paul added men- 
tally, as he turned away to meet her father. 

Then,: at last, Mrs. Winslow and Darrel 
came. 

“Who the is this man?” looked 
out of Darrel’s eyes, as Vesey, grown sud- 
denly shy, presented him to Paul, and Paul 
to Darrel’s mother. 5 

“So glad, I’m sure,” murmured Mrs. Wins- 
low, effusively. ‘‘ Always delighted to meet 
our clergy. Hayes, did you say? And 


” 


’ 


where—— 

Vesey interposed. It would never do to 
chill the air, already frigid, with theological 
differences. Mrs. Winslow was a_stanch 
churchwoman. Paul, she knew, was of an- 
other faith. 

“Let me wheel your chair to the fire. 
There—so.” She seated her in triumph. The 
gentlemen gathered in a knot at a little dis- 
tance. 

“And you really go home to-morrow?” 
Vesey said, sitting down beside her. 

“Yes. I’ve done all my shopping. My 
mauve poplin came home to-day. There is 
nothing to wait for now; and Darrel does not 
care to stay. The opera season is over, you 
know.” 

So it was for the gayeties of the town he 
had lingered week after week, she thought, 
with a sudden sinking of the heart. Oh, how 
blind she had been! His careless laugh came 
across the room just then, as if to mock her. 
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not come back before another 
season?” She could not hide the pain that 
quivered in her voice. But the limp little 
woman crushed into the depths of the arm- 


“ Vou'll 


chair by her side did not heed it. 

“No,” she replied, simply, “I suppose 
not.” 

The gentlemen joined them. 

“Sit down here by me,” said Mrs. Winslow 
to Paul, motioning to the chair at her side. 

“It is of no use,” whispered Vesey to Dar- 
rel, with a hystérical sound between a laugh 
and a sob. 

“What is of no use?” 
away from the fire. 

“Trying to avert grim fate. 
is determined to discuss church affairs with 
Mr. Hayes. What will she.say to find he is 
not in the succession at all? That he simply 
cares for the souls of our butcher and baker, 


He followed her 


Your mother 


” 


and 
“ Candlestick-maker, 
“Yes, for aught I know. 

keep them apart, but———” 
“Extremes will meet. 


” 


suggested Darrel. 
I have tried to 


I believe there is 
an attraction between the poles. But what 
does it portend, this invasion? Are you about 
to assume a stuff gown and plain bonnet? 
Or do you propose to bring him into the true 
church? Not a bad addition, I should say,” 
fixing his eyes upon Paul, who had won the 
respectful attention, at least, of his rather 
light-minded audience in the arm-chair. 

“What were you saying?” Vesey asked ab- 
sently. Her eyes had followed his. ‘“ How 
he chanced to be here? Oh! father has met 
him occasionally, and so asked him to dinner. 
I was sorry he came to-night.” 

“Ah?” Darrel looked down upon her 
with a conscious air. She had spoken truer 
words than she intended. She went on, as 
though she had not heard him—as though the 
color was not flaming her face. 

“ Because I knew you would have little in 
common, and thought it might be awkward for 
us all. It does not matter.” Nothing did 
or ever would any more. A gray wall seemed 
to shut out all beyond this night. 

“But I am not to be defrauded of my 
rights. I am to take you out to dinner, am I 
not? You surely won’t throw me over at the 





from the other side. 





last, Vesey?” He bent his head close to her 
face. 

“T don’t know; you can sit upon one side 
and Mr. Hayes upon the other, if he will.” 
She moved away towards the others ; leaning 
over his mother’s chair she pretended to lis- 
ten, smiling assent: to what, she never knew. 
She was thinking how pleasant she had hoped 
it would be, with only Darrel and his mother 
here—they four around the fire in the twi 
light, Darrel by her—of the words she had 
thought he would speak. There was a ring 
hanging upon his watch-chain. It fitted her 
He had tried it once in jest. 

And then she 


finger. 

“Vesey!” called her father. 
knew the others were rising—that dinner was 
announced. 

“T hope you and Mrs. Winslow have be- 
come friends,” she said to Paul, as they were 
going out. 

“One hardly gets so far as that in a half- 
hour’s chat,” he answered pleasantly. 

“And just before dinner,” added Darrel, 
“That's the time to 
make enemies, Miss Vesey.” 

“Then do hasten to be served, gentlemen, 
lest you quarrel.” 

“And the cause?” queried Darrel in her 
ear. 

She turned away from him to Paul. And 
yet what should she say? What do people 
say to ministers? she asked herself helplessly. 
And to young ministers above all? Oh if he 
had not come! If he would only go! If 
they would all go, and leave her alone with 
her disappointment and shame ! 

How she passed that long dinner hour she 
never knew. She talked of trivial things, as 
we all do, though beneath the outward calm 
our very souls are seething. She dared not 
speak of others, lest she break this crust. 
Paul judged her. She has found her lowest 
depth, he said, when she chanced to name a 
ribbon. Her spirits rose ;-buoyed by her 
light words and laugh perhaps. When they 
were back in the drawing-room, and _ the oth- 
ers fell into the quiet, desultory chat that fol- 
lows a dinner, she alone could not be still. 
Her cold hands refused to lie quietly in her 
lap, as shapely white hands should. Her feet 
beat an impatient waltz under her. gown. 
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She glanced at Darrel. He had thrown him- 
self back in an easy-chair, his hands under 
his head. ‘There was no feverish glitter in his 
He looked simply bored. He yawned 
She pushed her chair back. “How 
It’s the fire, I think. It al- 
ways dulls everybody but itself. Will not 
And she sat down 


eye. 
furtively. 
stupid we are ! 


some one sing or play?” 
herself before the piano. 

She struck a quick, sharp chord. “TI could 
dance to-night!” She had forgotten the 
young minister and his probable prejudices. 
He caught a glimpse, just then, of the flushed, 
intense But the 
minor chord that followed, it changed. ‘Tears 
“Tf I hadn’t lost my 
Her back 


Only Paul saw the sudden 


face. in an instant, with 
rushed into her eyes. 
slippers,” she breathed to herself. 
was to the others. 
saddening of the face, the fall of the wet eye 
lids. 

“ Such wonderful spirits !” 
“So light-hearted Vesey always 


exclaimed Mrs. 
Winslow. 
is!” 
“Ah!” responded Paul. But he fell into 
a revery. 
Darrel leaned over her. ‘ What has come 
to you?” 
“How? 


her playing. 


Why?” She did not pause in 


“You're simply glorious now. You hardly 

need a crown.” 

A quick clash— 
She was grow- 

There is 

nothing so deathless as a woman's pride. It 

Her hands flashed over the 


Her hands went wrong. 
a discord-—then she went on. 
ing strong; equal to the strife. 


had risen at last. 

keys, throwing off sparks of the wildest, gay- 

est music. 
“Not that!” 


something soft and low. 


Darrel whispered. ‘“ Play 
Do you forget it 
is our last evening? You're not sorry after 
BL 


all, then! 
Jaughed—a low quiet ripple in her throat. 


for her face never changed. 
“Sorry? Oh yes;” lingering over the last 
And still her hands toyed with the 
keys. “But one can’t cry at bidding, you 
know ; I dare say I may to-morrow.” And 
again the low laugh welled up in her throat. 
It had been all 


word. 


She looked up fearlessly. 
husks she knew now. 


pot triumph in her shame. She had worn her 


She | 


But at least he should | 


| heart upon her sleeve ; but though it bled he 
| should not know it. She might indeed cry 
| to-morrow, but not now. 
As for the man, he experienced a new 
| sensation—of doubt, mingled with amazement, 
He had read her, as he thought, like an open 
book. He even fancied he had cut the leaves, 
‘Poor little mouse!” he had said to himself, 
“T really must go away. She is certainly 
| growing fondof me.” He almost wished now 
| he had decided to stay. 
| a sequel to the book. He was tempted to 
| fall in love with her upon the spot. “If she 
is acting, she’s by far more clever than I 
thought ; and if she is really indifferent, I’ve 


It seemed there was 


been a conceited fool.” 

“ Good-night ! and good-bye, it must be,” 
he said, detaining her hand when they sep- 
arated. ‘We shall take the early train.” 

The flush had died out of her face. She 
looked worn and tired. Upon the whole he 
was not sorry he had decided to go. 

“Good-bye,” she said quietly. 

“You'll come and make us that visit in the 





summer, Vesey? Oh, my gloves and my veil! 
thank you,” began Mrs. Winslow, fussily. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps so.” 
“ Of course you will.” 
“To be sure,” added Darrel. “TI shall 
| come for you myself.” 
They were gone at last. 
“But Mr. Hayes! Vesey! 
She had forgotten his existence. 
“T’m afraid I am rude.” And she put out 


“Good-night ; but indeed I may 


She turned away. 


” 


| her hand. 
confess now that I have a wretched headache, 
and—and—” That was all she said. The 


play was over. 


Ill. 


THE spring and early summer wore away. 
One letter came from Darrel. A letter such 
| as he might have sent to any chance acquaint- 

ance, full of hints of gay doings here and 
| there—nothing more. One little note Vesey 
wrote his mother, to say she could not make 
Darrel had said nothing 
in his letter of coming for her. “And tell 
| Darrel”—at the close of her note—“ that I 
am saving any amount of gossip against writing 
But the “some day” never 


| the promised visit. 


| him some day.” 
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came. Absence, like a strong light, brings out 
hidden defects, and Vesey knew now that he 
was a man selfish and vain, who had played 
with her heart. He had held it in his hand, 
weighed and measured it and her, and had 
cast both aside as worthless. She thought of 


it with burning cheeks. 
Among the mountains, in the summer, she 
gathered strength and life again; for both 


had seemed to fail. Perhaps it was the heat. 
The summer had opened like the tropics. 
With another winter came the Winslows. If 
she had dreaded it, if she had feared for her- 
self, would it have been strange? But the 
spell was broken. Looking back, she won- 
dered. 

Outwardly the old intimacy was resumed. 
Darrel came and went as he had come and 
gone the year before. But to Vesey it was 
only a shell—a hollow, heartless thing that 
never had been friendship, and could never 
now be love. Paul, plodding along day after 
day in the round of his duties, saw—as though 
a great way off—Vesey and Darrel flying up 
and down the icy streets to the tinkle of sil- 
ver bells. 

One night, Vesey, glowing in crimson, with 
white chrysanthemums in her hair, passed 
The outer door was open 
The wind, raw 


through the hall. 
wide. Paul stood outside. 
and wet with the breath of the sea, caught at 
her hair—at the silken ruffles of her dress. 

“Oh, is it you ? 

She little knew how her words tempted him 
—how the vision tempted him, as she paused 
with clasped hands under the gaslight, and 
with the warm, bright room beyond. 

“TIT cannot, I am waiting for your father. 
There is a family at the lower end of the town 
stary——” . 

The words choked him. “Thank you, not 
to-night,” he said. He had longed to meet 
her again, like this—alone and face to face. 
But her light manner, her dainty dress, angered 
him to-night. He had come from such a dif. 
ferent scene. Only a woman of the world, 
after all, he thought. And yet so sweet, so 
bitterly sweet, he owned, when he had turned 
away and plunged into the cold and darkness. 
Darrel was waiting for her in the drawing- 
room, 


But you are coming in?” 





“You're like a poem to-night, in all that 
ruby-red—like an Eastern song.” 

“Thank you,” Vesey said, dreamily. 

“TI couldn’t imagine you in gray,” he went 
on, half to himself, “or in anything somber, 
or worn, or poor.” He had begun to study 
the girl in earnest now. “ Yes, you are made 
for the rarest and best, Vesey; to shine in 
satin and diamonds.” 

Satin and diamonds ! 
the man she had left at the door. 
out in the winter night among the hungry 
and naked now, she knew. She had caught 
his half-uttered sentence. And she was made 
for satin and diamonds ! 

“Ts that a//?” she asked wistfully. 

“ All? It would 
satisfy most women.” 

But to-night it did not satisfy her. 


Vesey remembered 
He was 


Is not that enough? 


IV. 

Down at the beginning of the long street 
was a black, low-browed house, like many 
others here, with a shop in the lower story, 
or, more properly, two, since one window 
was occupied by a watchmaker, and the other 
displayed pins, needles, spools of cotton, and 
such small wares. Above were two or three 
rooms with slanting sides, where a deformed 
girl—a pitiful object to look at—lived with 
her mother, earning enough by sewing to put 
bread into their mouths and scanty covering 
upon their backs—no more. Vesey employed 
them; from pity mostly, since her work could 
have been better She 
stepped out of the sleigh here at dusk one 


done elsewhere. 
night, and ran up the stairs, a roll of work in 
her hand. She had to wait a moment, so she 
sat and talked with the girl, who was young 
like herself, and yet not like herself atall. It 
made her happier in the happy lot that had 
sometimes wearied her. It made her thank- 
ful for her strong, young life, which she had 
never named among her blessings, and it shot 
a gleam of pleasure through the girl’s dark 
days. 

It was a poor room, with paper torn and 
soiled, and of many patterns, upon the walls ; 
with the bare boards of the floor yawning, 
rising and falling uneasily ; with the dim light 
struggling through uncurtained windows that 
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peered from under the eaves like eyes from 
overhanging brows. In one of these windows, 


a forlorn canary in a broken cage—a brown | 
little bird with ruffled, unkempt feathers— 


chirruped feebly, ike a moan. A low voice 
in a continuous murmur fell upon Vesey’s 
ear. It seemed to come from the next 
room. 

‘¢ What is that ?” 

“That ’m?” 
bright. “It’s the minister, Mr. Hayes. He 
comes and prays with mother, now she’s sick.” 
The light died down again. 

The little room became all at once like a 
church, solemn and still, as the low voice 
rolled on and on, like a river far away. ‘The 
girl laid down her work. Even the bird forgot 
its moan. 

The voice ceased. She heard his step upon 
the It was but a second; he could 
not have reached the street, when a shriek 
came from the room he had left. The girl sat 
Vesey threw open the 


stairs. 


like one paralyzed. 
A swift line of light ran all adown the 
It burst into a flame, in the midst of 


door. 
bed. 


which the sick woman struggled. 


turned candle at her head told the story. It 


was an instinct—there was no time for thought 
—which made Vesey drag the square of car- 
pet from the floor and press it down upon the 
flames. They shot out into her face. They 
seemed to catch away her breath. They licked 
her arm. ‘They strove and fought, and well- 
nigh overcame—all in an instant, that seemed 
hours to the girl, who threw herself upon the 
bed, smothering the flames with her own 
weight. 

They were conquered at last. The silent, 
breathless struggle was over. 

“If some one would only bring a light! 
Oh dear! what shall I do? Don't,” to the 
deformed girl, who shrieked and called upon 
her mother. Vesey had not heard the strong 
step springing up the stairs—the opening of the 
door. Some one stood beside her in a mo- 
ment, lamp in hand. It was Paul. 

“Is she dead?” gasped Vesey, shrinking 
from the bed. 

He threw back the scorched blanket that 
hid the motionless form. ‘No, not dead; 


but I think she has fainted. Or the flames— 


| shining out of the darkness. 


The girl’s pale face grew | 


The over- | 





I must go for a doctor. Stay here, if you are 
not afraid. Oh hush! hush!” to the fright. 
ened girl; “it is nothing, I hope. 
water for the lady ; and sprinkle her face,” he 
said to Vesey. ‘Then he was gone. 

She did as he had told her,—waiting, watch- 
ing the blackened mass, she dared not touch. 
It was frightful, with that still, white face 
Was it death? 
No; there was a faint quivering of the eye- 
lids—that first sign of returning conscious- 
ness—a feeble moan. Then Paul came. Oh! 
the rush of joy, of blinding tears, of sudden 


Get some 


faintness, that overpowered her when she 
heard his step. The grim-faced doctor behind 
him walked straight to the bed. 

“There are no deep burns, I think,” he 
“The blanket saved her. The 


A sponge 


said at length. 
shock has done more than the fire. 
—ah, that will do. Now some water, and 
some linen rags.” There were none. Vesey 
quietly held out her dainty handkerchief. 
“Hm !” he said, and tore his own into strips. 
He turned to Vesey. 

Indeed she felt no 
The doctor raised her hand, and held 


* And now you?” 

**T have no burns.” 
pain. 
it out to Paul. The } 
from her wrist as by a jagged knife with a 
blackened edge. The flesh was like a flame. 
Paul’s teeth shut tight and quick together. 
into his eyes—not tears 


sleeve was cut away 


Something 


sprang 
alone. 

Then Vesey began to tremble ; and, con- 
scious at last of the cruel pain that bit and tore 
her hand, she sobbed like a hurt child. 

“Don’t mind,” she tried to say. 
look at me. It’s only—only 
swept all her words away. 

Paul bathed her hand. 
afterwards how tenderer than any woman's 
had been his touch. 

“Let her cry,” said the doctor, in a voice 
that must have been given by mistake to the 
grim face. “And now she'd better go home.” 
He rose from the bed. He took the un- 
harmed hand in his. ‘She's a brave girl.” 
He looked away from her to Paul; but still 
he held her hand tight in his. ** God bless 
you, child. Now go home and go to bed.” 

Paul lifted her into the sleigh and wrapped 
the robes about her. 


‘Don't 


The sobs: 


She remembered 
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“Shall I go with you?” 

“If I can take you home.” 

“Oh no; I must go in here again.” 

“Then you need not.” 

It seemed suddenly as if they had known 
each other a lifetime—she and Paul; as if 
they could never be strangers to each other 


again. 

She held out her hand. It was the one he 
had bound up. He took it tenderly in both 
his own. “The brave, strong hand!” he 
said, bending over it in the darkness—“ the 
hand that saved a life to-night.” 

v. 

THERE was to be a bazar, to raise money for 
the poor. It opened the next evening. The 
winter had been hard and cruel, and charity— 
somewhat exhausted—needed a spur. 

Vesey had promised to tend a booth. 

“You must not think of going,” her father 
exclaimed. Darrel,—too, who foresaw a quiet 
hour with her alone, if she remained at home. 
He had something to tell—something to ask 
for, and a ring to give. Alas for him! He 
had kept his words too long. A year ago 
they would have been manna to her heart. 

“But Iam quite well,” she pleaded, “ ex- 
cept my hand; and that has ceased to pain 
me.” Indeed her face was radiant. 

So she dressed herself with quaint simplicity 
in something soft and gray that wrapped her 
like a cloud, with only the braids of her heavy 
hair for ornament; only her shining eyes for 
gems. Then she went and took her place. 

The maidens from the Chinese pagodas 
were all there. Before them, in their gay 
attire, the Queen of Sheba, and even Solomon 
the magnificent, would have shrunk away 
abashed—their glory dimmed. ; 

Vesey’s nun-like dress was worse than dia- 
monds in their envious eyes. More gay gal- 
lants than one paused to stare—to buy. 

“It cools your eyes, you see, and rests you 
some way,” vouchsafed one man by way of 
explanation. 

The evening was half over. Darrel had 
been her shadow. She was tired; tired of 


his eyes that followed her whichever way she 
turned ; tired of his flattering words ; tired 
of Him. He moved away at last. Then, and 
not until then, she saw Paul. All the maid- 
ens plumed their gay feathers as he walked 
down the hall. But he came straight to her. 

“ Are you well enough to be here?” with- 
out a word of greeting, as though they had not 
parted. ‘“ You frightened me with your white 
face just now.” 

“T was tired. I wanted to go home.” 

“Will you go now?” he asked quickly. 
“ Are you strong enough to walk ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Then come.” 

It was strangely pleasant to be bidden ; to 
follow meekly. 

They had reached the stairs descending to 
the street when they met Darrel Winslow. 
“Vesey! where are you going?” 

scowled and nodded at Paul. 

“ Home.” 

“ But it is beginning to rain, and you have 
no cloak. Go back and I’ll get the carriage.” 
He laid his hand upon the wrap over Paul's 
Paul looked at Vesey. What did he 


He 


arm. 
read in her face ? 

“ Let Miss Welles decide,” he 
hard, strange voice. He was trying to be 
calm—to keep his hands from this man who 
had suddenly come between them. He 
turned to Vesey again. His face was very 
pale ; his eyes were full of pleading. “Think 
a moment. Will you with him, 
will you walk with me ?” 

She did not speak. She only smiled and 
laid her hand within his arm. 

He would have been more than human to 
have kept back the triumph in his eyes. 

Darrel stared ; then wheeled and left them, 
with an oath upon his lips. 

“ But think a moment.” Paul's voice grew 
more gentle now. “It will be a long, long 
road—a road that has no turn.” 

But still she smiled. 

“A rough way perhaps, and your feet are 
tender.” 

“1 will walk with you,’ 


said, in a 


ride or 





she said. 
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IN A GARRET. 


Tuis realm is sacred to the silent past. 
Within its drowsy shades are treasures rare 

Of dust and dreams ;—the years are long, since last 
A stranger’s foot-fall pressed the creaking stair. 


This room no housewife’s tidy hand disturbs ; 

And here, like some strange presence, ever clings 
A homesick smell of dry, forgotten herbs— 

A musty odor as of mouldering things. 


Here stores of withered roots and leaves repose, 
For fancied virtues prized in days of yore— 
Gathered with thoughtful care, mayhap by those 
Whose earthly ills are healed for evermore, 


Here shy Arachne winds her endless thread, 
And weaves her silken tapestry unseen, 

Veiling the rough-hewn timbers overhead, 
And looping gossamer festoons between. 


Along the low joists of the sloping roof 
Moth-eaten garments hang, a gloomy row, 

Like tall, fantastic ghosts which stand aloof, 
Holding grim converse with the long ago. 


Here lie remembrancers of childish joys— 

Old fairy-stories, conned and conned again ; 
A cradle, and a heap of battered toys, 

Beloved by babes who now are bearded men. 


Here ‘in the summer, at a broken pane, 

The yellow wasps come in, and buzz and build 
Among the rafters ;—wind and snow and rain 

All enter, as the seasons are fulfilled. 


This mildewed chest behind the chimney holds 

Old letters, stained and nibbled ;—faintly show 
The faded phrases on the tattered folds 

Once kissed, perhaps, or tear-wet—who may know? 


I turn a page like one who plans a crime, 
And lo, love’s prophecies and sweet regrets— 
A tress of chestnut hair—a love-lorn rhyme, 
And fragrant dust which once was violets. 


I wonder if the small, sleek mouse, that shaped 
His winter nest between these rugged beams, 
Was happier that his bed was lined and draped 
With the bright warp and woof of youthful dreams? 
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Here, where the gray incessant spiders spin, 
Shrouding from view the sunny world outside, 
A golden bumble-bee has blundered in, 
And lost the way to liberty, and died. 


So the lost present drops into the past ; 

So the warm living heart, that loves the light, 
Faints in the unresponsive darkness vast 

Which hides Time’s buried mysteries from sight. 


Why rob these shadows of their sacred trust ? 
Let the thick cobwebs hide the day once more ; 

Leave the dead years to silence and to dust, 
And close again the long-unopened door. 
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vi. 
“ Now get that comedy out of your head 
said Herr Gabriel the next morning, “ and 


’ 


mi 


let us squeeze in some science.’ 

Peer had come near to thinking like young 
Madsen: “that one was giving up his fresh 
youth when he was shut up and set down with 
a book in his hand ;” but when he sat at his 
book there shone from it so many noble and 
good thoughts that Peer found himself quite 
absorbed in it. He heard of the world’s 
great men and their achievements: so many 
had been the children of poor people ; The- 
mistocles the hero, son of a potter; Shake- 
speare, a poor weavers boy, who when a 
young man held horses at the door of the 
theatre, where afterward he was the mightiest 
man in poetic art of all countries and all 
time. He heard of the singing contest, at 
Wartburg, where the poets vied to see who 
would produce the most beautiful poem—a 
contest like the old trial of the Grecian poets 
at the great public feasts. Herr Gabriel 
talked of these with especial delight. So- 
phocles had in his old age written one of his 
best tragedies and won the prize of victory 
over all the others. In this honor and fortune 
his heart broke with joy. Ah! how blessed 
to die in the midst of his joy of victory! 
What could be more fortunate! Thoughts 





and dreamings filled the soul of our little 
friend, but he had no one to whom he could 
tell them. 
young Madsen or to Primus, nor to Madame 
Gabriel either: she was either all good 
humor, or the sorrowing mother, sitting dis- 


They would not be intelligible to 


solved in tears. Her two small girls looked 
with astonishment at 
either discover why she was so overwhelmed 
with sorrow and grief. 

“.The poor children!” said she then, “a 
mother is ever thinking of their future. The 
boys can take care of themselves. Cesar 
falls, but he gets up again; the two older 
ones splash in the water-bowl ; they want to 
be in the navy and make good matches. But 
my two little girls! what will their future 
be? They will reach the age when the heart 
feels, and then know I well that the one they 
each get attached to will not be at all after 
Gabrie!’s mind ;, he will give them one they 
cannot endure, and then will they be so un- 
happy. That is what I think of as a mother, 
and that is my sorrow and my grief. You 
poor children ! you to become so unhappy!” 
She wept. 

The little girls looked at her; Peer looked 
at her with a sympathetic look. He could 
not think of anything to answer, and so he 
took himself back to his little room, sat down 


her, nor could Peer 
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at the old piano, and forth came tones and 
fantasies which streamed through his heart. 

In the early morning he went with a clear 
brain to his studies and performed the part 
assigned to him. He was a conscientious, 
right-minded fellow ; in his diary he recorded 
what each day he had read and studied, how 
late he had sat up playing at the piano—al- 
ways mutely, so as not to waken Madame 
Gabriel. It never read in his diary, except 
on Sunday, the day of rest: “Thought of 
Juliet,” “‘ Was at the Apothecary’s,” “ Wrote a 
letter to mother and grandmother.” Peer 
was still Romeo and a good son. 

“Very industrious!” said Herr Gabriel. 
* Follow that example, young Madsen. You 
will be reject.” 

“Scoundrel!” said young Madsen to him- 
self ; Primus, the dean’s son, suffered from 
lethargy. ‘“Itis a disease,” said the dean's 
wife, and he was not to be treated with sever- 
ity. ‘The deanery was only two miles distant ; 
wealth and fine society were there. 

“ He will die a bishop!” said Madame Ga- 
briel. “He has good conjugations at the 
court, and the deaness is a lady. of noble 
birth. She knows all about Haaltry—that 
means coats-of-arms.” 

It was Whitsuntide. A year had gone by 
since Peer came to Herr Gabriel’s house. 
He had acquired an education, but his voice 
had not returned; would it ever come? 

The Gabriel household was invited to the 
Dean’s to a great dinner and a ball in the 
evening. A good many guests came from 
the town and from the manor-houses about. 
The apothecary’s family were invited ; Romeo 
would see Juliet, perhaps dance the first dance 
with her. 

It was a substantial place, the deanery,— 
whitewashed and without any manure-heaps 
in the yard; with a dove-cote painted green, 
about which twined an ivy vine. The 
Deaness was a corpulent woman—g/aukopis 
athene. Herr Gabriel called her the blue-eyed, 
not the ox-eyed, as Juno was called, thought 
Peer. There was a certain remarkable mild- 
ness about her, an endeavor to have an inva- 
lid took ; she certainly had Primus’s sickness. 
She was dressed in a corn-colored silk, wore 
great curls, caught up on the right by a large 





medallion portrait of her great-grandmother, a 
general's wife, and on the left by an equally 
large bunch of grapes of white porcelain. 

The Dean had a ruddy, well-conditioned 
countenance, with shining white teeth, well 
suited to biting into a roast fillet. His con- 
versation was always garnished with anecdotes. 
He could discourse with everybody, but no one 
had ever succeeded in carrying on a conversa- 
tion with him. 

The councillor, too, was here, and among 
the strangers from the manors was Felix, the 
merchant's son ; he had been confirmed, and 
was now a young gentleman very elegant in 
clothes and manners ; he was a millionaire, 
they said. Madame Gabriel had not courage 
to speak to him. 

Peer was overjoyed at seeing Felix, who 
came forward most cordially to meet him, and 
said that he brought greetings from his parents, 
who read all the letters which Peer wrote 
home to his mother and grandmother. 

The dancing began. The Apothecary’s 
daughter was to dance the first dance with the 
councillor ; that was the promise she had made 
at home to her mother and the councillor 
himself. ‘The second dance was promised to 
Peer; but Felix came and took her out, only 
vouchsafing a good-natured nod. 

“You promised that I should have one 
dance ; the young lady will only give permis- 
sion when you promise.” 

Peer kept a civil face and said nothing, and 
Felix danced with the Apothecary’s daughter, 
the most beautiful girl at the ball. He danced 
the next dance also with her. 

“Will you grant me the supper dance?” 
asked Peer, with a pale face. 

“Yes, the supper dance,” she answered, 
with her most charming smile. 

“You surely will not take my partner from 
me?” said Felix, who stood close by. “It 
is not friendly. We two old friends from the 
town! You say that you are so very glad to 
see me. Then you must allow me the plea- 
sure of taking the lady to supper!” and he 
put his arm round Peer and laid his forehead 
jestingly against his. “Granted! isn’t it? 
granted !” 

“No!” said Peer, his eyes sparkling with 
anger. 
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Felix gayly raised his arms and set his elbows 
akimbo, looking like a frog ready to spring :— 
“You have perfect right, young gentleman ! 
I would say the same if the supper dance were 
He drew back with a 


promised me, sir!” 
But not long 


graceful bow to the young lady. 
after, when Peer stood in a corner and arranged 
his neck-tie, Felix came, put his arm round 
his neck, and with the most coaxing look, 
said :— 

“ Be splendid! my mother and your mother 
and old grandmother—they will all say that it is 
just like you. I am off to-morrow, and I shall 
be horribly bored if I do not take the young 
lady to supper. My own friend! my only 
friend!” 

At that Peer, as his only friend, could not 
hold out ; he himself carried Felix to the young 
beauty. 

It was bright morning when the guests the 


next day drove away from the Dean’s. The 


Gabriel household was in one carriage, and 
the whole family went to sleep except Peer 


and Madame. 

She talked about the young merchant, the 
rich man’s son, who was really Peer’s friend ; 
she had heard him say: “ Your health, my 
friend.” “Mother and grandmother.” ‘There 
was something so ‘‘ negligent” and gallant in 
him, she said; “one saw at once that he was 
the son of rich people, or else a count’s child. 
That the rest of us can’t claim. One must 
be able to bow!” 

Peer said nothing. 
day. In the evening, at bed-time, when lying 
in bed sleep was chased away, and he said to 
himself: “How they bowand smirk!” That 
had he done, the rich young fellow; “ because 
one is born poor, he is placed under the favor 
and condescension of these richly-born people. 
Are you then better thanwe? And why were 
you created better than we?” 

There was something vicious rearing up in 
him ; something wrong; something which his 
grandmother would be grieved at. “ Poor 
grandmother! Thou also hast been appointed 
to poverty. God has known how to do that !” 
and he felt anger in his heart, and yet at the 
same time an apprehension that he was sin- 
ning in thought and word against the good 
God. He grieved to think he had lost his 


He was depressed all 





child’s mind, and yet he possessed it just by 
this grief, whole and rich in nature. Happy 
Peer ! 

A week after there came a letter from 
grandmother. She wrote, as she could, great 
letters and small letters mixed up, all her 
heart’s Jove in things small and great that con- 
cerned Peer :— 


“*‘ MY OWN SWEET, BLESSED Boy :—I think of 
thee, I long for thee, and that too does thy 
mother. She gets along very well with her 
washing. And the merchant’s Felix was in to 
see us yesterday, with a greeting from thee. 
You had been at the Dean’s ball, and thou wert 
so honorable ; that wilt thou always be, and 
rejoice the heart of thy old grandmother and 
thy hard-working mother. She has something 
to tell you about Miss Frandsen.” 


And then followed a postscript from Peer’s 
mother. 


“Miss Frandsen is married, the old thing. 
The bookbinder Court is become court book- 
binder, in accordance with his petition, with a 
great sign, ‘Court Bookbinder Court!’ And 
she has become Madame Court. It is an old 
love that does not rust, my sweet boy. 

“Tuy MOTHER.” 

“Second Postscript. Grandmother has 
knit you six pair of woollen socks, which you 
will get by the first opportunity. I have laid 
with them a pork-pie, your favorite dish. I 
know that you never get it at Herr Gabriel's, 
since the lady is so afraid of what—I don’t 
know exactly how to spell ‘trichines.’ You 
must not believe that, but only eat. 

“THy OWN MOTHER.” 


Peer read the letter and read himself happy. 
Felix was so good; what wrong had he done 
him! They had separated at the Dean’s 
without saying good-bye to each other. 

“ Felix is better than I,” said Peer. 


VIL. 


In a quiet life one day glides into the next, 
and month quickly follows month. Peer 
was already in the second year of his stay at 
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Herr Gabriel’s, who with great earnestness and 
determination—Madame called it obstinacy— 
insisted that he should not again go on the 
stage. 

Peer himself received from the singing- 
master, who monthly paid the stipend for his 
instruction and support, a serious admonition 
not to think of comedy-playing so long as he 
was placed there; and he obeyed, but his 
thoughts traveled often to the theatre at the 
capital. They had but a fancied life there, on 
the stage where he was to have stood as a great 
singer ; now his voice was gone, nor did it 
come back, and often was he sorely oppressed 
thereat. Who could comfort him? neither 
Herr Gabriel nor Madame; but our Lord 
surely could. Consolation comes to us in 
many ways. Peer found it in sleep—he was 
indeed a lucky Peer. 

One night he dreamed that it was Whitsun- 
day, and he was out in the charming green 
forest, where the sun shone in through the 


boughs, and where all the ground beneath the | 


trees was covered with anemones and cow- 
slips. Then the cuckoo began—* Cuckoo !” 
How many years shall I live? asked Peer, for 
that people always ask the cuckoo the first 
time in the year that they hear its note, and 
the cuckoo answered : ** Cuckoo !” but uttered 
no more and was silent. 

“Shall I only live a single year?” asked 
Peer ; “truly that is too little. Be so good as 
to cuckoo if itisso!” Then began the bird— 
* Cuckoo! cuckoo!” Aye! it went on without 
end, and as it went Peer cuckooed withit, and 
that as lively as if he too were a cuckoo ; but 
his note was stronger and clearer; all the 
little birds warbled, and Peer sang after them, 
but far more beautifully ; he had all the clear 
voice of his childhood, and carolled in song. 
He was so glad at heart, and then he awoke, 
but with the assurance that the sounding- 
board still was in him, that his voice still lived, 
and some bright Whitsun morning would burst 
forth in all its freshness ; and so he slept, happy 
in this assurance. 

But days and weeks and months passed ; he 
perceived not that his voice came again. 

Every bit of intelligence which he could get 
of the theatre at the capital was a true feast 
for his soul; it was meat and drink to 


| 
| 





him. Crumbs are really breaa, and he receiy- 
ed crumbs thankfully—the poorest little story. 
There was a flax-dealer’s family living near 
the Gabriels. The mother, an estimable 
mistress of her household, brisk and laughing, 
but without any acquaintance or knowledge 
of the theatre, had been at the capital for 
the first time, and was enraptured with every- 
thing there, even with the people ; they had 
laughed at everything she had said, she 
assured them—and that was very likely. 

“Were you at the theatre also?” asked 
Peer. 

“That I was,” replied the flax-dealer’s wife. 
“ How I steamed! You ought to have seen 
me sit and steam in that hot place!” 

“But what did they do? What piece did 
they play?” 

“That will I tell you,” said she. “I shall 
give you the whole comedy. I was there 
The first evening it was a talking 
Out came she, the princess : ‘ Ahbe, 
dahbe! abe, dabe!’ how she could talk. 
Next came the people: ‘Ahbe, dahbe ! abe, 
dabe !’ and then down came Madame. Now 
they began again. ‘The prince, he: ‘ Ahbe, 
dahbe! abe, dabe!’ then down came Ma- 
dame. She fell down five times that evening. 
The second time I was there, it was all sing- 
ing: ‘Ahbe, dahbe! abe, dabe!’ and then 
down came Madame. There was a country- 
woman sitting by my side; she had never 
been in the theatre, and supposed that it was all 
over; but I, who now knew all about it, 
said that when I was there last, Madame was 
down five times. The singing evening she 
only did it three times. There! there you 
have both the comedies, as true to life asl 
saw them.” 

If it was tragedy she saw, Madame always 
came down. Then it flashed over Peer’s mind 
what she meant. At the great theatre there 
was painted upon the curtain which fell be- 
tween the acts a great female figure, a Muse 
with the comic and the tragic mask. This 
was Madame who “came” down. That had 
been the real comedy; what they said and 
sang had been to the flax-dealer’s wife only 
“Ahbe, dahbe! abe, dabe!” but it had been 
a great pleasure, and so had it been also to 
Peer, and not less to Madame Gabriel, who 


twice. 


piece. 
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heard this recital of the pieces. She sat with 
an expression of astonishment and a con- 
sciousness of mental superiority, for had she 
not, as Nurse, been Shakspeare’s “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” as the Apothecary said ? 

“Then down comes Madame,” explained 
by Peer, became afterward a witty by-word in 
the house every time a child, a cup, or one or 
another piece of furniture fell upon the floor 
in the house. 

“That is the way proverbs and familiar 
sayings arise!” said Herr Gabriel, who appro- 
priated everything to scientific use. 

New Year's eve, at the stroke of twelve, the 


Gabriels and their boarders stood, each witha | 


glass of punch, the only one Herr Gabriel 


drank the whole year, because punch makes | 


one’s stomach ache. They drank a health 


to the new year, and counted the strokes of | 
occur to mother and grandmother. 


the clock, “one, two,” till the twelfth stroke. 
’ said they. 
At Whit- 


suntide Peer had been two years in the house. 


“Down comes Madame!’ 
The new year rolled up and on. 


VIII. 

Two years were gone, but the voice had 
not come back. 
our little friend ? 

He could always be a tutor in a school—that 
was in Herr Gabriel’s mind—there was a liveli- 
hood in that, though nothing to be married 
on; nor was Peer’s mind quite made up as to 
how large a share of his heart the apothecary’s 
daughter had. 

“Be a tutor!” said Madame Gabriel ; 
schoolmaster ! then be the veriest humdrum 
No, you are 


, 


a 


on earth, just like my Gabriel. 
born for the theatre. Be the greatest actor in 
the world : that is something else than being a 
tutor.” 

An actor! ay, that was the goal. 

He gave vent to his feelings in a letter to 
the singing-master ; he told of his longing and 
his hope. 
great city where his mother and grandmother 
lived, whom he had not seen for two years. 
The distance was only thirty miles ;* in six 
hours, by the quick train, that could be passed. 
That 


Why had they not seen one another? 








* Danish measure. 





many years shall I live?” 


How would the future be for | 
| be done for him—what course he should pursue 


| head and heart. 


| and moonlight. 


Most earnestly did he long for the | 


is easily explained. Peer had, on leaving, 
been made to give his promise to stay where 
he should be placed, and not to think of a 
visit. His mother was busy enough with her 
washing and ironing. Yet, for all that, she 
thought a good many times of making the 
great journey, though it would cost a deal of 
money, but she never did. Grandmother had 
a horror of railways; she thought to go by 
them was to fly in the face of Providence. 
Nothing could induce her to travel by steam ; 
she was, too, an old woman, and she would 
take no journey until she took her last one up 
to our Lord. 

That she said in May, but in June the old 
thing did travel, and quite alone, too, the thirty 
long miles, to the strange town, to strange 
people, and all to go to Peer. ° It was a great 
occasion, the most sorrowful one that could 


The cuckoo had said “cuckoo!” without 
end when Peer the second time asked it, ““ How 


His health and 


| spirits were good: the future shone brightly. 


He had received a delightful letter from his 
fatherly friend, the singing-master. Peer was 
to go home, and they would see what could 


if his voice was really gone. 

“ Appear as Romeo!” said Madame Ga- 
briel ; “ you are old enough now for the lover's 
part, and have got some color in your cheeks ; 
you don’t need to paint.” 

“Be Romeo!” said the Apothecary and the 
Apothecary’s daughter. 

Many thoughts went sounding through his 
But 


** Nobody knows what to-morrow shall be.” 


He sat down below in the garden that 
stretched out to the meadow. It was evening 
His cheeks bur ned, his blood 
was on fire, the air brought a grateful coolness. 
There over the moor a mist hung that rose 
and sank and made him think of the dance of 
the Elfin maidens. There came into his mind 
the old saying of the Knight Olaf, who rode 
out to ask the guests to his wedding, but was 


| stopped by the Elfin maidens, who drew him 


into their dance and sport, and thereby came 
his death. It was a piece of folk lore, an 
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old poem. ‘The moonlight and the mist over 
the moor painted pictures for it this evening. 

Peer sat and soon was in a half dreaming 
state, looking out upon it all. The bushes 
seemed to have shapes of human sort and half 
of beastly form. They stood motionless, while 
the mist rose like a great waving veil. Some- 
thing like this had Peer seen in a ballet at the 
theatre, when Elfin maidens were represented, 
whirling and waving with veils of gauze ; but 
here it was far more charming and more won- 
derful. So great a scene as this no theatre 
could show; none had so clear an air, so 
shining a moonlight. 

Just in front, in the mist, appeared most 
distinctly a female shape, and it became three, 
and the three many; they danced hand in 
The air bore them along 
They nodded 


hand, floating girls. 
to the hedge where Peer stood. 
to him; they spake; it was like the cling! 


clang! of silver bells. They danced into the 


garden and about him; they enclosed him in 


their circle. 
them, but not their dance. 
as in the memorable vampire dance, but he 
thought not of that, he thought not at all 
of aught more, but was enveloped in the won- 
drous beauty he saw around him. 

The moor was a sea, so deep and dark-blue, 
with water-lilies that were bright with all con- 
ceivable colors ; dancing over the waves they 
bore him upon their veil to the opposite shore, 
where the giant mound has thrown aside its 
grassy sward and rose into a castle of clouds, 
but the clouds were of marble; flowering vines 
of gold and costly stones twined about the 
mighty blocks of marble ; each flower was a 
radiant bud that sang with human voice. It 
was like a choir of thousands and thousands 
of happy children. Was it heaven, or was it 
the Elfin hill ? 

The castle walls stirred—they moved toward 
each other—they closed about him. He was 
within them and the world of men was without. 
Then felt he a pain, a strange yearning, as 
never before. No outlet could he find, but 
from the floor away up to the roof there smiled 
upon him sweet young girls; they were so 
loving as he looked upon them, and yet the 
thought came—are ye but paintings? ‘He 
would speak with them, but his tongue found 


Without thought he danced with 
He whirled about, 





no words ; his speech was gone ; not a sound 
came from his lips. Then he threw himself 
upon the earth, with a misery he never before 
had known. 

One of the Elfin maidens came to him; 
surely she meant well to him in her manner; 
she had taken the shape he would most like 
to see; it was the likeness of the Apothecary’s 
daughter ; he was almost ready to believe that it 
was she ; but soon he saw that she was hollow 
in the back—a charming front view, but open 
behind and nothing at all inside. 

“One hour here is a hundred years outside,” 
said she; ‘thou hast already been here a 
whole hour. All whom you know and love 
without these walls are dead. Stay with us! 
Yes, stay thou must, or the walls will hold thee 
in a vice till the blood spirts from thy fore- 
head.” 

And the walls trembled, and the air became 
like that of a glowing furnace. He found his 
voice. 

“ Lord, Lord, hast Thou forsaken me?” he 
cried from the depths of his soul. 

Then Grandmother stood beside him. She 
took him in her arms, she kissed his brow, she 
kissed his mouth. 

“* My own sweet little one !” said she, “ our 
Lord doth not let thee go; He lets none of 
us go, not the greatest sinner. To God be 
praise and honor for evermore !’ 

And she took out her psalmbook, the same 
one from which she and Peer many a Sunday 
had sung. How her voice rang! how full her 
tones! all the Elfin maidens laid their heads 
down to the rest they longed for. Peer sang 
with Grandmother, as before he had suing each 
Sunday; how strong and mighty all at once 
was his voice! the walls of the castle trembled ; 
they became clouds and mist ; Grandmother 
went with him out of the hill into the high 
grass, where the glow-worms made light and 
the moon shone. But his feet were so weary 
he could not move them; he sank down on 
the sward; it was the softest bed; there he 
rested and awoke to the sound of a psalm. 

Grandmother sat beside him—sat by his 
bed in the little chamber in Herr Gabriel's 
house. The fever was over ; life and reason 
had returned. But he had been at the door 
of death. Down in the garden, that evening, 
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they had found him in a swoon; a violent 
fever followed. ‘The doctor thought that he 
would not get up from it again, but must die, 
and so they had written thus to his mother. 
She and Grandmother felt that they must go 
to him ; both could not leave, and so the old 
grandmother went, and went by the railway. 

“It was for Peer only that I did it,” said 
she. ‘I did it in God’s name, or I must be- 
lieve that I flew with the Evil One on a broom- 
stick on Midsummer Eve.” 


Ix. 

Tue journey home was made with glad 
and light heart. Devoutly did grandmother 
thank our Lord that Peer was yet to outlive 
her. She had delightful neighbors in the rail- 
way carriage—the apothecary and his daugh- 
ter. They talked about Peer: they loved 
him as if they belonged to his family. He 
was to become a great actor, said the apothe- 
cary; his voice had now returned, too, and 
there was a fortune in such a throat as his. 

What a pleasure it was to the grandmother 
to hear such words! She lived on them; 
she believed them thoroughly ; and so they 
came to the station at the capital, where the 
mother met her. 

“God be praised for the railway !’ 
grandmother, “and be praised, too, that I 
quite forgot I was on it! I owe that to these 
excellent people ;” and she pressed the hands 
of the apothecary and his daughter. “The 
railway is a blessed discovery when one is 
through with it. One is in God's hands.” 

Then she talked of her sweet boy, who was 
out of all danger and housed with people who 
were very well off and kept two girls and a 
man. Peer was like a son in the house, and 
on the same footing with two children of dis- 
tinguished families : one of them was a Dean’s 
son. The grandmother had lodged at the 
post-inn; it was dreadfully dear! but then 
she had been invited to Madam Gabriel's ; 
there she had stayed five days ; they were an- 
gelic people, especially the mistress ; she had 
urged her to drink punch, excellently made, 
but rather strong. 

In about a month would Peer, by God's 
help, be strong enough to come home to the 
Capital. 


said 


| good spirits and color. 
| was much depressed as his time for departure 





“He has been flattered and has become 
very fine,” said the mother. 
feel at home here in the garret. 
glad that the singing-master has invited him 


“He will not 
I am very 


to stay with him. And yet,” so mourned 
she, “it is horribly sad that one should be so 
poor that one’s own bairn should not find it 
good enough for him in his own home.” 

“Don’t say those words to Peer,” said 
grandmother; “you don’t see into him as J 
do.” 

“But he must have meat and drink, any 
way, no matter how fine he has grown; and 
he shall not want those so long as my 
hands can joggle in the wash-tub. Madam 
Court has told me that he can dine twice a 
week with her, now that she is well off. She 
knows what prosperity is, and what rough 
times are, too. Has she not herself told me 
that one evening, in the box at the theatre 
where the old danseuses have a place, she 
felt sick ? The whole day long she had only 
had water and a caraway seed cake, and 
she was sick from hunger, and very faint. 
‘Water ! cried other. ‘No! 
some tarts!’ she begged; ‘tarts!’ She need- 
ed something nourishing, and had not the 
Now she has her own 


water !’ the 


least need of water. 
pantries and a well-spread table.” 

Thirty miles away Peer still sat, but happy 
in the thought that he would soon be in the 
city, at the theatre, with all his old, dear 
friends, whom now he rightly knew how to 
Within him there was music : without 
All was sunshine—the 


value. 
there was music too. 
glad time of youth, the time of hope and an- 
ticipation. Every day he grew stronger, got 
But Madam Gabriel 


drew near. 

“You are going into great society, and 
into the midst of many temptations, for you 
are handsome—that you have become in our 
You have naiveté, just as I have, and 
One must 


house. 
that will get you into temptation. 
not be fastidious, and he must not be mangy ; 
fastidious like the Queen Dagmar, who on 
Sunday tied her silk sleeves and then had 
her-mind made up about such little things. 
More than that, I would never have taken on 
so as Lucretia did. What did she stick her- 
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self for? She was pure and honest; every- 
body in the town knew that. What could 
she do about the misfortune which I won't 


talk about, but that you at your time of life | 


So she gives a 
There was no 


understand perfectly well ? 
shriek and takes the dagger ! 
use in that. I would not have done it, nor 
you either ; for we are both people of nature, 
and that people will be to the end of time, 
and that will you continue to be in your art 
career. How happy I shall be to read about 
you in the papers! Some time you will come 
to our little town and appear perhaps as Ro- 
meo, but I shall not be the nurse then. I 
shall sit in the parquet and enjoy myself.” 
Madam had a great washing and ironing 
done the week he went away, that Peer might 
go home with a whole, clean wardrobe, as 
when he came. She drew a new, 
ribbon through his amber heart ; that was the 
only thing she wanted for a “ remembrance 


strong 


souvenir,” but she did not get it. 

From Herr Gabriel he received a French 
lexicon, enriched with marginal notes by Herr 
Gabriel’s own hand. Madam Gabriel gave 
him roses and ribbon-grass. The roses would 
wither, but the grass would keep all winter if 
it did not gét into the water but was kept in 
a dry place, and she wrote a quotation from 
Goethe as a kind of album-leaf: “ Umgang 
mit Frauen ist das Element guter Sitten.” She 
gave it in translation: ‘Intercourse with 
women is the foundation of good manners. 
Goethe.” 

“ He was a great man!” said she, “if he 
had only not written ‘ Faust,’ for I don’t un- 
derstand it. Gabriel says so too.” 

Young Madsen presented Peer with a not 
badly-done drawing which he had made of 
Herr Gabriel hanging from the gallows, with 
a ferule in his hand, and the inscription: 
“A great actor’s first conductor on the road 
of science.” Primus, the Dean’s son, gave 
him a pair of slippers, which the Deaness her- 
self had made, but so large that Primus could 
not fill them for a year or two yet. Upon 
the soles Was written in ink :—‘“‘ Remember a 


sorrowing friend. Primus.” 


All of Herr Gabriel's household accom- 
panied Peer to the train. 
“They shall not say that you went off 
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sans adieu /” said Madam, and she kissed 
him in the railway station. 

‘‘T am not concerned,” said she; “ when 
one does not do a thing secretly, one can do 
anything !” 

The signal-whistle let off steam; young 
Madsen and Primus hurra! the 
“small playthings” joined in with them ; Mad- 
am dried her eyes and wiped them with her 
pocket handkerchief ; Herr Gabriel said only 


shouted 


the word, Vale / 

The villages and stations flew by. Were 
the people in them as happy as Peer? He 
thought of that, praised his good fortune, and 
thought of the invisible golden apple which 
grandmother had seen lying in his hand when 
he was a child. He thought of his lucky 
find in the gutter, and, above all, of his new- 
found voice, and of the knowledge he had 
He had become altogether 
He sang within for giadness ; 


now acquired. 
another person. 
it was a great restraint for him to keep from 
singing aloud in the cars. 

Now the towers of the city appeared, and 
the buildings began to show themselves. The 
train reached the station. There stood mother 
and grandmother, and one other along with 
them, Madam Court, well bound, Court book- 
binder Court’s lady, born Frandsen. Neither 
in want nor in prosperity did she forget her 
friends. She must kiss him as his 
mother and grandmother had done. 

‘Court could not come with me,” said she; 
“he is hard at work binding a lot of books for 
the King’s private library. You had your good 
luck, and I have mine. I have my Court and 
my own chimney corner, with a rocking-chair. 
Twice a week you are to dine with us. You 
shall see my life at home; it is a complete 
ballet !” 

Mother and grandmother hardly got a 
chance to talk to Peer, but-they looked on 
him with eyes that shone with delight. Then 
he had to take a cab to drive to his new home 
They laughed and 


needs 


at the singing-master’s. 
they cried. 

“He is still so charming!” said grand 
mother. 

“ He has his own good face just as when he 
went away !” said mother ; “and he will keep 
that when he is in the theatre.” 
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The cab stopped at the singing-master’s 
door, but the master was out. His old ser- 
vant opened the door and showed Peer up to 
his chamber, where all about on the walls were 
portraits of composers, and on the stove a 
white plaster bust stood gleaming. The old 
man, a little dull, but trustworthiness itself, 
showed him the drawers in the bureau, and 
hooks for him to hang his clothes from, and 
said he was very willing to clean his boots ; 
when the singing-master came in and gave 
Peer a hearty shake of the hand in welconie. 

“Here is every convenience!” said he ; 
“make yourself quite at home: you can use 
my piano in the room. To-morrow we will 
hear how your voice gets on. This is our 
warden of the castle, our director of house- 
hold affairs,” and he nodded to the old ser- 
vant. “All is in order; Carl Maria Von 
Weber, on the stove there, has been whitened 
in honor of your coming. He was dreadfully 


grimy. But it is not Weber at all that is put 
up there, it is Mozart. How comes he 
there ?” 


“It is the old Weber,” said the servant ; 
“I took him myself to the plaster-man, and 
he has sent him home this morning.” 

“But this is a bust of Mozart, and not a 
bust of Weber.” 

“ Pardon, sir,” said the servant; “it is the 
old Weber, who has become clean. The mas- 
ter does not recognize him again now that he 
has been whitened.” 

He could learn how it was of the plaster- 
man, and then he got the answer that Weber 
had been broken in pieces, and so he had 
sent him Mozart instead, it was all the same 
thing on the stove. 

The first day Peer was not to sing nor play, 
but when our young friend came into the 
parlor, where the piano stood, and the opera 
of Joseph lay open upon it, he sang “ My 
Fourteenth Spring,” and sang with a voice 
that was clear as a bell. There was some- 
thing so charming about it, so innocent, and 
yet so strong and full. The singing-master’s 
eyes were wet with tears. 

“So shall it be, and better still!” exclaimed 
he. “Now we will shut the piano for the 
day ; you will want to rest.” 

“But I must go this evening to my mother 
VoL. 1.—33 





and grandmother, for I have promised it ;” 
and he hurried away. The setting sun shone 
over the home of his childhood ; the bits of 
glass in the wall sparkled; it was like a dia- 
mond castle. Mother and grandmother sat 
up there in the garret, a good many steps up, 
but he flew up three stairs at a time, and was 
at their door and received with kisses and em- 
braces. 

It was clean and tidy there in the little 
chamber. There stood the stove, the old 
bear, and the chest of drawers with the hidden 
treasure which he knew when he rode his hob- 
by horse ; on the walls hung the three familiar 
pictures : the King’s portrait, a picture of Our 
Lord, and father’s silhouette, cut out in black 
paper. It was a good side view, said mother, 
but it would have been more like him if the 
paper had been white and red, for that he was 
an excellent man! and Peer was the very pic- 
ture of him. 

There was much to talk about, much to 
tell. They were to have a head-cheese, and 
Madam Court had promised to look in upon 
them in the evening. 

“But how is it that those two old people, 
Court and Miss Frandsen, ever should have 
got married?” asked Peer. 

“Tt has been in their thoughts these many 
years,” said mother. “You know he was 
married. Well, he did it, they say, to pique 
Miss Frandsen, who looked down on him when 
she was in her high and mighty state. He got 
a comfortable property with his wife, but she 
was dreadfully old; lively, and on crutches ! 
She could not die ; he waited for it. It would 
not have surprised me, if, like the man in the 
story, he had every Sunday put the old thing 
out in the open air, so that our Lord might 
see her and remembe- to send for her.” 

“ Miss Frandsen sat still and waited,” said 
grandmother. “* never believed she would 
get it. But last year Madam Court died, 
and so Frandsen came to be mistress in the 
house.” 

At that moment in came Madam Court. 

“We were talking about you,” said grand- 
mother; “we were talking about your pa- 
tience and reward.” 

“Yes,” said Madam Court. “It did not 
come in my youth, but one is always young so 
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self for? She was pure and honest; every- 
body in the town knew that. What could 
she do about the misfortune which I won't 
talk about, but that you at your time of life 
So she gives a 

There was no 


understand perfectly well ? 
shriek and takes the dagger ! 
use in that. I would not have done it, nor 
you either ; for we are both people of nature, 
and that people will be to the end of time, 
and that will you continue to be in your art 
career. How happy I shall be to read about 
you in the papers! Some time you will come 
to our little town and appear perhaps as Ro- 
meo, but I shall not be the nurse then. I 
shall sit in the parquet and enjoy myself.” 

Madam had a great washing and ironing 
done the week he went away, that Peer might 
go home with a whole, clean wardrobe, as 
when he She drew a strong 
ribbon through his amber heart ; that was the 
only thing she wanted for a “ remembrance 
souvenir,” but she did not get it. 

From Herr Gabriel he received a French 
lexicon, enriched with marginal notes by Herr 
Madam Gabriel gave 


came. new, 


Gabriel's own hand. 
him roses and ribbon-grass. The roses would 
wither, but the grass would keep all winter if 
it did not gét into the water but was kept in 
a dry place, and she wrote a quotation from 
Goethe as a kind of album-leaf: “ Umgang 
mit Frauen ist das Element guter Sitten.” She 
gave it in translation: ‘ Intercourse with 
women is the foundation of good manners. 
Goethe.” 

“ He was a great man!” said she, “if he 
had only not written ‘ Faust,’ for I don’t un- 
derstand it. Gabriel says so too.” 

Young Madsen presented Peer with a not 
badly-done drawing which he had made of 
Herr Gabriel hanging from the gallows, with 
a ferule in his hand, and the inscription: 
“A great actor’s first conductor on the road 
of science.” Primus, the Dean’s son, gave 
him a pair of slippers, which the Deaness her- 
self had made, but so large that Primus could 
not fill them for a year or two yet. Upon 
the soles Was written in ink :—‘‘ Remember a 


sorrowing friend. Primus.” 


All of Herr Gabriel’s household accom- 
panied Peer to the train. 
“They shall not say that you went off 








sans adieu!” said Madam, and she kissed 
him in the railway station. 

‘‘T am not concerned,” said she; “ when 
one does not do a thing secretly, one can do 
anything !” 

The signal-whistle let off steam; young 
Madsen and Primus shouted hurra! the 
“small playthings” joined in with them ; Mad- 
am dried her eyes and wiped them with her 
pocket handkerchief ; Herr Gabriel said only 
the word, Vale / 

The villages and stations flew by. 
the people in them as happy as Peer? He 
thought of that, praised his good fortune, and 
thought of the invisible golden apple which 
grandmother had seen lying in his hand when 
he. was a child. He thought of his lucky 
find in the gutter, and, above all, of his new- 
found voice, and of the knowledge he had 
now acquired. He had become altogether 
another person. He sang within for gladness ; 
it was a great restraint for him to keep from 


Were 


singing aloud in the cars. 

Now the towers of the city appeared, and 
the buildings began to show themselves. The 
train reached the station. There stood mother 
and grandmother, and one other along with 
them, Madam Court, well bound, Court book- 
binder Court's lady, born Frandsen. Neither 
in want nor in prosperity did she forget her 
friends. She must needs kiss him as his 
mother and grandmother had done. 

“Court could not come with me,” said she; 
“he is hard at work binding a lot of books for 
the King’s private library. You had your good 
luck, and I have mine. I have my Court and 
my own chimney corner, with a rocking-chair. 
Twice a week you are to dine with us. You 
shall see my life at home; it is a complete 
ballet !” 

Mother and grandmother hardly got 4 
chance to talk to Peer, but-they looked on 
him with eyes that shone with delight. Then 
he had to take a cab to drive to his new home 
at the singing-master’s. They laughed and 
they cried. 

“He is still so charming!” said grand- 
mother. 

“ He has his own good face just as when he 
went away !” said mother; “and he will keep 
that when he is in the theatre.” 
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The cab stopped at the singing-master’s 
door, but the master was out. His old ser- 
vant opened the door and showed Peer up to 
his chamber, where all about on the walls were 
portraits of composers, and on the stove a 
white plaster bust stood gleaming. The old 
man, a little dull, but trustworthiness itself, 
showed him the drawers in the bureau, and 
hooks for him to hang his clothes from, and 
said he was very willing to clean his boots ; 
when the singing-master came in and gave 
Peer a hearty shake of the hand in welconie. 

“Here is every convenience!” said he ; 
“make yourself quite at home: you can use 
my piano in the room. To-morrow we will 
hear how your voice gets on. This is our 
warden of the castle, our director of house- 
hold affairs,” and he nodded to the old ser- 
vant. “All is in order; Carl Maria Von 
Weber, on the stove there, has been whitened 


in honor of your coming. He was dreadfully 


grimy. But it is not Weber at all that is put 
up there, it is Mozart. How comes he 
there ?” 


“Tt is the old Weber,” said the servant ; 
“I took him myself to the plaster-man, and 
he has sent him home this morning.” 

“But this is a bust of Mozart, and not a 
bust of Weber.” 

“ Pardon, sir,” said the servant; “it is the 
old Weber, who has become clean. The mas- 
ter does not recognize him again now that he 
has been whitened.” 

He could learn how it was of the plaster- 
man, and then he got the answer that Weber 
had been broken in pieces, and so he had 
sent him Mozart instead, it was all the same 
thing on the stove. 

The first day Peer was not to sing nor play, 
but when our young friend came into the 
parlor, where the piano stood, and the opera 
of Joseph lay open upon it, he sang “ My 
Fourteenth Spring,” and sang with a voice 
that was clear as a bell. There was some- 
thing so charming about it, so innocent, and 
yet so strong and full. The singing-master’s 
eyes were wet with tears. 

“So shall it be, and better still!” exclaimed 
he. “Now we will shut the piano for the 
day ; you will want to rest.” 


“But I must go this evening to my mother 
VoL. 1.—33 





and grandmother, for I have promised it ;” 
and he hurried away. 
over the home of his childhood ; the bits of 
glass in the wall sparkled; it was like a dia- 
mond castle. Mother and grandmother sat 
up there in the garret, a good many steps up, 
but he flew up three stairs at a time, and was 
at their door and received with kisses and em- 
braces. 

It was cleau and tidy there in the little 
chamber. There stood the stove, the old 
bear, and the chest of drawers with the hidden 
treasure which he knew when he rode his hob- 
by horse ; on the walls hung the three familiar 
pictures : the King’s portrait, a picture of Our 
Lord, and father’s silhouette, cut out in black 
paper. It was a good side view, said mother, 
but it would have been more like him if the 
paper had been white and red, for that he was 
an excellent man! and Peer was the very pic- 
ture of him. 

There was much to talk about, much to 
tell. They were to have a head-cheese, and 
Madam Court had promised to look in upon 
them in the evening. 

“ But how is it that those two old people, 
Court and Miss Frandsen, ever should have 
got married?” asked Peer. 

“Tt has been in their thoughts these many 
years,” said mother. “You know he was 
married. Well, he did it, they say, to pique 
Miss Frandsen, who looked down on him when 
she was in her high and mighty state. He got 
a comfortable property with his wife, but she 
was dreadfully old ; lively, and on crutches ! 
She could not die ; he waited for it. It would 
not have surprised me, if, like the man in the 
story, he had every Sunday put the old thing 
out in the open air, so that our Lord might 
see her and remember to send for her.” 

“‘ Miss Frandsen sat still and waited,” said 
grandmother. “* never believed she would 
get it. But last year Madam Court died, 
and so Frandsen came to be mistress in the 
house.” 

At that moment in came Madam Court. 

“We were talking about you,” said grand- 
mother; “we were talking about your pa- 
tience and reward.” 

“Yes,” said Madam Court. “It did not 
come in my youth, but one is always young so 


The setting sun shone 
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long as one hasn’t a broken body, says my 
Court. He is a witty fellow. We are old, 
good works, he says, both in one volume, and 
that with gilt top. I am so happy with my 
Court and my chimney-corner. A porcelain 
stove! there the fire is made in the evening, 
and it keeps warm all the next day. It is 
such a luxury. It is as in the ballet of Circe’s 
Island. Do you remember me as Circe ?” 

“Yes, you were charming!” said grand- 
mother. “But how people do change!” 
That was not at all said impolitely, and was 
not so taken. Then came the head-cheese 
and the tea. 

The next morning Peer paid his visit at the 
merchant's. The lady met him, pressed his 
hand, and bade him take a seat by her. In 
conversation with her he expressed his great 
gratitude ; he knew that the merchant was his 
secret benefactor. The lady did not know it. 
“But it is like my husband,” said she. “It 
is not worth talking about.” 

The merchant was nearly angry when Peer 
touched on this. “You are on the wrong 
track altogether,” said he, and abruptly closed 
the conversation. Felix was a student and 
was to go into diplomatic life. 

“My husband calls it all folly,” said the 
lady. “I have no opinion. Providence dis- 
poses of such things.” 

Felix did not show himself, for he was tak- 
ing a lesson at his fencing-master’s. At home 
Peer told how he had thanked the merchant, 
but that he would not receive his thanks. 

“Who told you that he was what you call 
him, your benefactor?” asked the singing- 
master. 

“Mother and grandmother,” 
Peer. 

“Oh, then it must be so.” 

“You know about it?” said Peer. 

“T know; but you will get nothing out of 
me. Now come, let us sing an hour here at 
home, this morning.” 


answered 


xX. 


Once a week there was quartette music. 
Ears, soul, and thought were filled with the 
grand musical poems of Beethoven and Mo- 
zart. For a long time Peer had heard no 
good and well-given music. 


It was as if a 





kiss of fire darted down his spine and shot 
through all his nerves. His eyes filled with 
tears. Every music-evening here at home was 
a feast to him that made a deeper impression 
upon him than any opera at the theatre, where 
there is always something that destroys plea- 
sure or brings faults too strongly forward. The 
first thing one knows the words do not come 
out right ; they are so smoothed down in the 
singing that they are as intelligible to a China- 
man as to a Greenlander; then the effect is 
weakened by faults in the dramatic expression, 
and by a full voice sinking down in single 
places to the power of a music-box, or is 
drawled out in false tones. Lack of truth- 
fulness also in decoration and costume is to 
be observed. All this was absent from the 
quartette. The music poems rose in all their 
grandeur, costly hangings decorated the walls 
in the concert-room, and he was in the world 
of music, listening to the masters in their fasci- 
nation. 

In the great public music-hall was given one 
evening, by a well-trained orchestra, Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony; especially the an- 
dante movement, “the scene by the brook,” 
stirred and excited our young friend with strange 
power. It carried him into the living, fresh 
woods ; the lark and the nightingale warbled; 
there the cuckoo sang. What beauty of Na 
ture, what a well-spring of refreshment was 
there! From this hour he knew within him- 
self that it was the picturesque music, in which 
Nature was reflected, and the emotions of 
men’s hearts were set forth, that struck deep- 
est into his soul: Beethoven and Haydn be- 
came his favorite composers. 

With the singing-master he talked frequently 
of this, and at every conversation they two 
came nearer each other. How rich in know- 
ledge this man was, as inexhaustible as 
Mimer’s* well. Peer listened to him, and 
just as when he was a little boy he heard 
eagerly grandmother's wonder stories and 
tales, now he heard those of the world of 
music, and knew what the forest and the sea 
told, what sounds in the old giant mound, 
what every bird sings with its bill, and what 








* Mimer, in the Scandinavian mythology, is the god 
dess of wisdom. It was from her well that Odin drew 
his bucketfuls of wisdom.—TRANS., 
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the voiceless flowers breathe forth in fra- 
grance. 

The hour for singing every morning was 
a real hour of delight for master and pupil ; 
every little song was sung with a freshness, 
an expression, and a simplicity: most charm- 
ingly did they give Schubert's “ Travel Song.” 
The melody was true, and the words also; 
they blended together, they exalted and illu- 
mined one another, as is fitting. Peer was 
undeniably a dramatic singer. Each month 
showed progress in ability; every week, yes, 
each day by day. 


Our young friend grew in a wholesome, 


happy way, knowing no want or sorrow. His 
trust in mankind was never deceived ; he had 
a child’s soul and a man’s endurance, and 
everywhere he was received with gentle eyes 
and a kind welcome. Day by day the rela- 
tions between him and the singing-master 
grew more intimate and more confidential ; 
the two were like elder and younger brothers, 
and the younger had all the fervor and warmth 
of a young heart; that the elder understood, 
and gave in turn in his own wise. 

The singing-master’s character was marked 
by a southern ardor, and one saw at once that 
this man could hate vehemently or love pas- 
sionately, and fortunately this last governed in 
him. He was, moreover, so placed by a for- 
tune left him by his father, that he did not 
need to take any office which did not content 
him. He did secretly a great deal of good in 
a sensible way, but would not suffer people to 
thank him, or, indeed, to talk about it. 

“Have I done anything,” said he, “it is 
because I could and ought to do it. It was 
my duty.” 

His old serving-man, “ our warden,” as he 
called him in jest, talked only with half a 
voice when he gave expression to his opinion 
about the master of the house. “I know 
what he gives away ‘between a year anda 
day,’ and I don’t know the half! The King 
ought to give him a star to wear on his 
breast. But he would not wear it; he would 
get mad as lightning, if I know him, should 
one notice him for his honesty. He is hap- 
py beyond the rest of us, in the faith which 
he has. He is just like a man out of the 
Bible.” And at that the old fellow gave an 











additional emphasis, as if Peer could have 
some doubt. 

He felt and understood well that the sing- 
ing-master was a true Christian in good ear- 
nest, an example for every one. Yet the man 
never went to church, and when Peer one 
day mentioned that next Sunday he was going 
with his mother and grandmother to our 
Lord’s table, and asked if the singing-master 
never did the same, the answer came, No. It 
seemed as if he would say something more, 
as if, indeed, he had some confidence to im- 
part to Peer, but it was not said. 

One evening he read aloud from the papers 
of the beneficence of two or three persons, 
who were mentioned, and that led him to 
speak of good deeds and their reward. 

‘When one does not think of it, it is sure 
to come. The reward for good deeds is like 
dates that are spoken of in the Talmud, they 
ripen late and then are sweet.” 

“Talmud,” asked Peer, “what sort of a 
book is that ?” 

*“ A book,” was the answer, “from which 
more than one seed of thought has been 
implanted in Christianity.” 

“Who wrote the book ?” 

“Wise men in the earliest time; wise in 
various nations and religions. Here is wis- 
dom enclosed in such words as one finds in 
Solomon’s Proverbs. What kernels of truth ! 
One reads here that men round about the 
whole earth, in all the centuries, have always 
been the same. ‘Thy friend has a friend, 
and thy friend’s friend has a friend; be dis- 
creet in what you say,’ is found here. It is a 
piece of wisdom for all times. ‘No one can 
jump over his own shadow !’ is here too, and, 
‘Wear shoes when you walk over thorns!’ 
You ought to read this book. You will find 
in it the proof of culture more clearly than 
you will discover cultivation of the soil in 
layers of earth. For me, as a Jew, it is be- 
sides an inheritance from my fathers.” 

“ Jew,” said Peer, “ are you a Jew?” 

“Did you not know that? How strange 
that we two should not have spoken of it be- 
fore to-day.” 

Mother and grandmother knew nothing 
about it either; they had never thought any- 
thing about it, but always had known that the 
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singing-master was an honorable, unexcep- 
tionable man. It was in the providence of 
God that Peer had come in his way ; next to 
our Lord he owed him all his fortune. And 
now the mother let out a secret, which she 
had carried faithfully a few days only, and 
which, under the pledge of secrecy, had been 
told her by the merchant's lady. The 





singing-master was never to know that it was 
out ; it was he who had paid for Peer’s support 
and education at Herr Gabriel’s. From the 
evening when, at the merchant's house, he 
heard Peer sing the ballet “Samson,” he 
alone had been his real friend and benefactor, 
but in secret. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOMEWARD. 


A GALLop through the mountain way, 

With click, click, click, against the flint,— 
Hard following on the flying day, 

That backward flings a fiery tint. 


The twilight pines stand dense and grim, 
And sigh and sigh, “ The day is dead ;” 
The virgin birches, tall and slim, 
Wave shadowy arms across the red. 


In brooding peace the uplands lie, 
Stretched dimly in their evening rest ; 
As through their lifted calm I fly, 
On, onward, to the happy West. 


Oh West, heart-red, burn close before! 
Pale, dreamy East, float far behind! 

No pause, good steed,—a few miles more, 
In yonder glow our rest we'll find. 


Urgent, we reach the downward hill, 
The village darkens far below,— 
Has aught befallen her of ill? 
My eager heart leaps down to know. 


A swift descent along the ridge, 

Through shady glooms and breaks of light ; 
A cheery clatter on the bridge, 

Then up the street where falls the night. 


Across the dark a hearth-fire’s gleam, 
A graceful shadow on the wall ; 

"Twas false, thank God, that last night’s dream, 
That something evil did befall. 


From out the door a ruddier shine 

Meets vanished daylight’s golden trace ; 
And starry eyes turned up to mine,— 

One light in heaven and home and face ! 
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In his epic of Arthur, Mr. Tennyson has 
succeeded with rare skill in revivifying a mass 
of ancestral legends, and rehabilitating them 
in the thought of the nineteenth century. 
Grim warriors of pre-historic times rise at his 
bidding from their slumber of centuries, seat 
themselves again at the Round Table, and give 
us the same old tales of knightly joust and 
tournament—the same recitals of marvellous 
adventures and chivalric deeds—which so 
long ago charmed the eager listeners to some 
garrulous minstrel in baronial halls. 

To any one familiar with the legends which 
have thus become the basis of so grand a 
poem, there is an impressive difference be- 
tween the rudimentary knights therein de- 
scribed, and those maturer characters pic- 
tured in the lines of our greatest living poet. 
While Mr. Tennyson has been faithful to the 
general outlines of those Arthurian romances, 
and has reproduced with an accuracy and re- 
search—only to be appreciated by studying 
the romances themselves—the most essential 
characteristics of their heroes, there has still 
been a wonderful transformation effected in 
the various personages as they have passed 
through the alembic of his modern imagina- 
tion. They have a higher moral purpose, 
broader views of humanity, a keener sense of 
honor and justice, a truer conception of love 
and loyalty than belonged to that primitive 
age. ‘Their coarser and more brutal features 
have disappeared, and they are presented to 
us sublimated, as it were, by the more ad- 
vanced thought and culture of modern 
times. 

Not less true, however, is the later poem 
to the spirit of the earlier legends. With a 
more masterly hand our poet has enlarged 
and perfected the ideal which those pioneers 
in our romantic literature attempted to por- 
tray. The model kingdom, in which men 
should be united as a common brotherhood 
loyally subject to a ruler pre-eminent in 
those noble qualities which insure obedi- 
ence; the search after a spiritual perfection 
lost yet still attainable ;—these ideas, dis- 
guised though they often seem by the pagan 
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and brutal sentiments prevalent in those tur- 
bulent times, were really the soul of those 
early Arthurian legends. The Quest for the 
San Greal, in which Arthur and his knights 
play so prominent a part, expresses the pop- 
ular aspiration which Christianity had excited 
for perfection of life and government. That 
aspiration Mr. Tennyson presents to us inten- 
sified by the struggles of succeeding centuries. 
Taking the same ideas, the same general cast 
of scenery and plot, he carries forward the 
drama to its intended consummation ;—brings 
out the original ideal in clearer outlines and 
fairer proportions. In the “ Holy Grail” and 
“ Tdylls of the King” we may see the transfor- 
mations which the Celtic spirit has undergone 
in its unconscious assimilation into the struc- 
ture of English life. The semi-pagan Arthur 
appears glorified with the additional lustre 
which the English mind has since acquired. 
The former heroes of a province and a tribe 
emerge from their long obscurity with a 
breadth of conception and thought naturally 
produced by the union of Celt and Teuton 
into a people of world-wide dominion. Ten- 
nyson’s Arthur inherits the parental virtues 
of both those great races of whose marriage 
English genius is the offspring. The poetical, 
dreamy, impetuous Celtic spirit is still there, 
but inseparably united with it are Saxon will 
and Norman culture and Christian senti- 
ment. 

In striking contrast with this revival of 
ancient Celtic legends in modern poetry, is 
the reappearance of kindred legends in 
modern politics. ‘Two names could scarcely 
be mentioned more widely separated in our 
ordinary thought, and at the same time more 
closely connected by a common origin, than 
Arthurian and Fenian. The one—immortal- 
ized by our greatest poets—at once suggests 
knights of lion-hearted courage and maiden 
purity; chivalric deeds in defence of truth 
and right; and all the gorgeous pageantry 
with which imagination has enriched that 
famous order of the table round. The other ! 
—what a mingling of the ridiculous and the 
reprehensible ; what suggestions of impotent 
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bluster, vainglorious boasting, petty frauds, 
criminal conspiracies, and all the grandilo- 
quence of speech and imbecility of action 
which have marked their abortive insurrections 
and invasions! Nosuch difference, however, 
distinguished these names in ancient times. 
Finn is simply an older hero than Arthur, 
and the prowess of the Fenians was celebrated 
long before the knights of the round table 
became famous in song. Both names repre- 
sent the early struggles and aspirations of the 
Celtic race ; alike recall the time when that 
race was unconsciously preparing the foun- 
dations for the grand structure which English 
thought and blood are rearing throughout the 
globe. 

During the first few centuries of the 
Christian era these Celtic people, who led the 
van in the march of Aryan civilization west- 
ward, saw themselves in danger of being 
rapidly absorbed or conquered by their 
stronger Latin and Teutonic brethren in the 
rear. Celtic Gaul and Hispania already had 
been brought so completely under Latin 
dominion that the customs, institutions, and 
race of the former rulers were almost entirely 
forgotten. In the British Isles the remnants 
of this once great people maintained the 
longest and most successful struggle for inde- 
pendence. There was their last fortress and 
sanctuary. 

It was natural, during the varying fortunes 
of this protracted conflict, that the imagination 
should take those heroes whose real virtues 
most fully satisfied the popular wants, and, 
through poem and legend, should present 
them to us so magnified and glorified that they 
became also the embodiment of the prevail- 
ing ideas and hopes. Finn and Arthur were 
two such heroes,—personages both historical 
and mythical,—doing deeds great and grand 
enough to give foundation to those airy struc- 
tures which the imagination of bards and 
romancers afterwards built upon them. In 
their biographies the fictitious does indeed ex- 
ceed the real, and yet the fiction, no less than 
the fact, is a record of the spiritual life of 
the people among whom it arose. These 
old heroes, be they legendary or historical, 
give us an epitome of Celtic history; and 
the different significations of their names 





in the past and present represent the fate 
which has befallen different portions of the 
Celtic race. While the fame of Arthur and 
his knights has been kept alive by many 
noted writers, and the legends concerning 
him have been assimilated so perfectly 
into English thought that he is no longer 
thought of as a Celtic hero, the memory of 
Finn and his ancient Fenians has passed so 
completely into oblivion that few have un- 
derstood the real significance of the appel- 
lation as it makes its appearance once more 
in modern politics. Within the past few years, 
however, thanks to the patient researches of 
Celtic antiquarians and scholars, so many 
old Fenian legends have been exhumed from 
the dusty archives of European libraries, that 
we are able to obtain quite a vivid picture of 
the life of these ancient worthies. In this 
older literature we find Finn and the Fenians 
occupying a position among the Gael similar 
to that of Arthur and his knights among the 
Cymry. They exhibit the same courage, 
honor, patriotism—express, in fact, the same 
high popular aspirations. 

The trustworthy facts thus far drawn from 
the tangle of history and legend in which their 
exploits have been preserved may be briefly 
stated. 

In the early history of Scotland and Ire- 
land, a tribe of Celtic warriors stand forth 
pre-eminent by their bold adventures and 
warlike deeds. The scenes of their exploits 
received names still perpetuated in the topo- 
graphy of both countries, and the exploits 
themselves became the theme of many poems 
and romances. Finn Mac Cumhail (pro- 
nounced Coole) was one of these warriors, 
and their most famous commander. Accord- 
ing to Irish annals, he lived and died in the 
third century of the Christian era. So great 
was his renown that these Gaelic warriors, 
who had previously been designated by vari- 
ous names, barbarous to our English ears, 
were henceforth known as Feinne, Fiana, or 
Fenians ; and as such were celebrated in the 
legendary history of Scotland and Ireland. 
They seem eventually to have constituted a 
kind of established militia, whose duty it was, 
in the words of an old historian, “to defend 
the country against foreign or domestic ene- 
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mies, to support the right and succession of 
their kings, and to be ready upon the shortest 
notice for any surprise or emergency of the 
state.” 

These meagre historical details give one lit- 
tle idea of the amount of Fenian literature 
which still exists in ancient Gaelic manu- 
scripts. One of its most accurate and learn- 
ed students has computed that, were all the 
Fenian poems and legends published, they 
would fill three thousand closely printed large 
quarto pages. 

It is not our purpose in this article to at- 
tempt to separate the true from the fictitious 
in these legends, or to discuss the vexed ques- 
tion of their antiquity ; although we think it 
can be shown that many of them are older 
than any other European nation possesses in 
its own tongue, and that legends, like words, 
may have, underlying their most obvious sig- 
nification, the richest stores of information 
concerning the race. Keating, in his Irish 
history of the sixteenth century, says :-— 

“If it should be objected, that it is not to 
be supposed some particular transactions re- 
lating to O’Fionn and his Fiana, or Irish 
militia, can obtain belief, because some of the 
circumstances are impossible in fact, and 
therefore must be absolutely false, I confess 
indeed that the history of Ireland in some de- 
gree labors under the same misfortune with 
most of the old chronicles that were written 
in the times of idolatry and paganism, and 
there is scarce a country on earth, I sup- 
pose, whose primitive records are not dis- 
guised with fable and some incredible rela- 
ek 2 « *- ke! Oe ee @ ew 
But it is an unjustifiable consequence to con- 
clude from hence that the old records and 
chronicles of all nations are fables and rhapso- 
dies ; as if antiquity were a sure and infallible 
mark of falsehood, and the ancients were a 
gang of cheats and impostors, who conspired 
together to transmit lies and to impose upon 
posterity.” 

Max Miller, in this age of historical cri- 
ticism, has scarcely expressed more pointedly 
than this monk did three centuries ago the 
claim which popular legends have upon the 
student of a people’s life. There is truth in 
fiction, could we only get at it ; and in these 








Fenian legends there is at least a trustworthy 
picture of the sentiments and culture of the 
people among whom they were produced. 
We propose at present, however, merely to 
present enough of their contents to show the 
contrast between the Fenian of the present 
and his earliest prototype. 

Take, then, this picture of Finn himself, as 
given by his son Oisin,—the Scotch Ossian, so 
famous last century through Macpherson’s for- 
geries,—and compare it with the ideal of a 
modern Fenian commander. The manuscript 
from which it is taken is certainly three cen- 
turies old, and there is good evidence that it 
was copied from much older writings. 


*** Twas yesterday week 

I last saw Finn; 
" Ne’er did I see 

A braver man ; 
Teige’s daughter’s son, 
A powerful king ; 
Both poet and chief. 
Braver than kings, 
Firm chief of the Feinn, 
Lord of all lands, 
Leviathan at sea ; 

As great on land, 
Hawk of the air, 
Foremost always. 
Generous, just, 
Despised a lie, 

Of vigorous deeds, 
First in song, 

A righteous judge. 
Firm his rule, 
Polished his mein, 
Who knew but victory. 


All men’s trust, 
Of noble mind, 
Of ready deeds, 
To women mild, 
A giant he, 

The field’s delight. 


With miser’s mind, 
From none withheld ; 
Anything false 

His lips ne’er spoke. 
He never grudged, 
No! never Finn, 

The sun ne’er saw king 
Who him excelled, 

A noble house 

Was that of Feinn ; 
No grudge nor lust, 
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Babbling nor sham ; 
No man despised, 
Among the Feinn, 
The first himself, 

All else like him. 
Finn was our chief. 
Easy his praise, 
Noblest of kings. 
Finn ne’er refused 
To any man, 
Howe’er unknown ; 
Ne’er from his house 
Sent those who came. 
Good man was Finn, 
Good man was he, 
No gift e’er given 
Like his so free.’’ 

This poem, so curious as a specimen of 
early Celtic composition, is still more inte- 
resting for the ideal it unfolds of an ancient 
Celtic hero. The idea of a man who was 
thus both poet and chief, generous and just, 
despising lies, babblings, and shams, sharing 
his rank and greatness with all his followers, 
is certainly remarkable for a people so bar- 
barous as the ancient Gaels are usually con- 
sidered. 

And the qualifications which he is said to 
have required in his followers are no less note- 
worthy. Fabulous as many of them doubt- 
less are, the idea that a true soldier, in order 
to be worthy of his name, should have honor, 
courtesy, and learning, as well as bravery and 
strength, was real, and must have been ope- 
rating to some extent among the people in 
order to have thus inspired their writers. 

To enter the ancient Fenian order, “‘ every 
soldier must swear that without regard to for- 
tune he would choose a wife for her virtue, 
her courtesy, and her good manners ; that he 
would never offer violence to a woman ; that 
as far as he could he would relieve the poor ; 
and that he would not refuse to fight nine men 
of any other nation. Every soldier must be 
well acquainted with twelve books of poetry, 
and be able to compose verses. He must 
also run well, and defend himself when in 
flight. To try his activity, he was made to 
run through a wood, having a tree’s breadth, 
and the whole of the Fenians pursuing him; if 
he was overtaken or wounded in the wood 
he was refused, as too sluggish and unskillful 
to fight with honor among such valiant troops. 





“ He must be so swift and light of foot as not 
to break a rotten stick by standing on it; able 
also to leap over a tree as high as his fore. 
head, and to stoop under a tree that was 
lower than his knees. Without stopping or 
lessening his speed, he must be able to draw 
a thorn out of his foot. Finally, he must take 
an oath of fidelity.” 

These are some of the qualifications given 
to us by an ancient historian, who naively 
adds :—“ So long as these forms of admission 
were exactly insisted upon, the militia of Ire- 
land were an invincible defence to their coun- 
try, and a terror to rebels at home and ene- 
mies abroad.” What would become of our 
modern Fenians were such qualifications now 
required ? 

In another poem of undoubted antiquity, 
distinguished for its alliteration and syllabic 
assonance—qualities which characterize more 
or less much of this ancient Celtic poetry,— 
Fergus, another of Finn’s sons, is represented 
as mediating in a quarrel between his father, 
Finn, and another redoubtable warrior, Goll 
McMorma. The picture which he draws of 
this warrior corresponds with those already 
given of Fenian soldiers. 

**T tell thee, Finn, 

His (Goll’s) strength as waves 
In battle’s crash ; 
Princely his gait, 
Comely his form, 
Goll’s skilléd fence 
No play when roused. 
Ready to give, 
Dreadful his strength, 
Manly his mould, 
Soldierly great. 
Ne’er could I tell 
His grace and power. 
Like murmuring seas, 
Rushed to the fight, 

: A lion bold, 
As great in deed. 
Tis he that wounds 
The greatest foe. 
His purpose firm, 
A victor sure, 
Desires the fight. 

° In history learn’d, 
Warrior bold, 
Sharp is his sword. 
Contemptuous Goll 
Plunders at will. 
A fearless man, 
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Wrathful is he, 
Dreadful in look, 
Leopard in fight, 
Fierce as a hound. 
Of women loved, 
A circle true 

E’er by him stood, 
He’s truly great. 
Liberal, just, 
Does not despise, 
Vet firm resolves, 
Gentle, yet brisk, 
Forsakes no friend.’’ 

After thus soothing Goll’s wounded pride 
by a recital of his many noble qualities, the 
poem closes with this appeal to Finn and 
Goll to renew their friendship :— 

** Noble MacCumhail, 
Sooth and promise, 
Give peace to Goll, 
Check wrath and guile. 
During my day 
Whate’er it be, 

I'd give without guile 

A third of the chase, 

Let’s strive no more, 

Soft do thou speak, 

Finn’s love to Goll. 

Goll, leave thy wrath, 

With us have peace, 

Now without grudge, 

Have of Finn’s forest a third.’’ 


And Goll is represented as answering :— 


** That will I take, 
Fergus, dear friend, 
My wrath is gone, 
No more I ask.” 

Cheap as such epithets may seem in poet- 
ical diction, they are valuable at least in show- 
ing the workings of Celtic imagination ; and 
there must be a truth underlying all this hy- 
perbole and metaphor in that combination of 
bravery and learning, strength and courtesy, 
fierceness and gentleness, which we find char- 
acterizing these Fenians in so many poems 
and legends. 

If, also, the character of a people can be 
judged at all from the position woman occu- 
pies in their literature, we may find still more 
striking illustrations of Fenian life in some 
legends and poems in which the other sex 
plays a prominent part. The following exhi- 
bits not only their respect for woman, but a 
unique style of courtship :— 








The translator has abridged it somewhat, 
but has preserved as far as possible its original 
simplicity. 

“One day Finn asked Cael,—a favorite 
warrior of his company,—whom he observed 
just returning from a journey, where he had 
come from. Cael answered that he had come 
from Brugh, in the north. ‘And what was 
your business there?’ said Finn. ‘To 
speak to my nurse Muirn, the daughter of 
Derg,’ said Cael. ‘ About what ?’ said Finn. 
‘ Concerning Credé, the daughter of Cairbré, 
King of Kerry,’ said Cael. ‘Ah! do you 
know,’ said Finn, ‘that she is the greatest 
flirt among all the women of Erinn; there is 
scarcely a precious gem in all Erinn that she 
has not obtained as a token of love ; and she 
has not yet accepted the hand of any of her 
admirers ?’—‘I know it,’ said Cael; ‘but do 
you know the condition upon which she would 
accept a husband ?’—‘I do,’ said Finn ; ‘ who- 
ever is gifted enough in the art of poetry to 
write a poem descriptive of her mansion and 
its rich furniture will receive her hand.’— 
‘Good,’ said Cael; ‘I have, with the aid of 
my nurse, composed such a poem, and, if you 
will accompany me, I intend to go to her 
court and present it.’ Finn agreed to the 
proposal, and they started at once for the 
lady’s court, which was at foot of the well- 
known mountains, the Paps of Anann, in 
Kerry. When they arrived the lady asked 
their business. Finn answered that Cael 
came to seek her hand in marriage. ‘Has 
he a poem for me?’ said she. ‘I have,’ said 
Cael ; and he then recited a curious poem, 
of which these few extracts are a literal trans- 
lation :— 

*¢ A journey I make on Friday ; 
And should I go, I shall be a true guest, 
To Credé’s mansion—not small the fatigue, 
At the breast of the mountain on the north-east. 


A bowl she has whence berry-juice flows, 
By which she colors her eyebrows black. 
She has clear vessels of fermenting ale ; 
Cups she has, and beautiful goblets. 

The color of her house is the color of lime, 
Within it are couches and green rushes; * 
Within it are silks and blue mantles ; 
Within it are red gold and crystal cups. 
Of its sunny chamber the corner stones 
Are all of silver, and of yellow gold ; 
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Its thatch in stripes of faultless order 
On wings of brown and crimson red, 


Wounded men would sink in sleep, 
Though ever so heavily burning with blood, 
With the warblings of the fairy birds 
From the eaves of her sunny chamber. 


Its portico is thatched 

With wings of birds, both blue and yellow ; 
Its lawn in front, and its well 

Of crystal and of carmogal. 


Here is a poem for her, no mean present, 
It is not a hasty, rash composition. 

To Credé now it is here presented, 

May my journey be brightness to her.’’ 


The young lady, we are told, was delighted 
with the poem, and at once accepted the gift- 
ed author for a husband. Her dwelling 
doubtless lacked somewhat of the barbaric 
splendor with which it is here described ; but 
the taste for gorgeous coloring, and the no- 
tion that the man of genius alone was worthy 
of all this material wealth, and a woman’s 
love,—these were real possessions of those 
ancient Celts. What a picture also of society 
is this where maidens are won by poetry, and 
Nor are in- 


nurses assist in its composition ! 
stances wanting of a chivalric spirit not infe- 
rior to that exhibited in the Arthurian legends. 
Here is one which we take from another 


poem :— 


** Once we were a little band, 
At Essaroy, of gentle streams ; 
Near the coast was under sail 
A currach, in which sat a maid, 
Fifty men stood by the king, 
Brave in any fight or field ; 
Sad for them who faced their right arm, 
For we ruled in every land. 
All of us rose up in haste, 
Save Finn of the Feine and Gaul, 
To welcome the boat as it sped, 
Cleaving the waves in its course. 
It never ceased its onward way 
Until it reached the wonted port. 
Then, when it had touched the land, 
The maid did from her seat arise, 
Fairer than a sunbeam’s sheen, 
Of finest mould and gentlest mien. 
Then before this stranger maid 
We stood and showed courtesy : 
‘Come to the tent of Finn with us,’ 
With grace she all of us salutes ; 
*Twas Cumhail’s son himself replied, 
And salutes her in return, 





Then did the king of noblest mien 

Ask of the maid of fairest face, 

* Whence is it thou hast come, fair maid ? 
Give us now in brief thy tale.’ 

*If thou be Finn, I ask defence,’ 

So now did speak the youthful maid, 

* Thou of soft speech, and purest race, 
Grant me protection ; grant it now.’ 
Then spoke the wise and knowing king: 

* Tell us now from whom thou flee’st ? 
Protection I thee grant, fair maid, 
*Gainst every man that dares thee hurt.’” 


The maiden relates her grievances ; but in 
the midst of the recital her oppressor—“a 
hero of unequalled size ””—appears, and en- 
deavors to carry her away by force. After a 
long and fierce struggle, in which all the war- 
riors except Finn are severely wounded, the 
ravisher is slain, and the maiden delivered. 
Such a plot may seem rather stale after it has 
been served up with every conceivable intel- 
lectual condiment for so many centuries, but 
it was fresher then, and it has a peculiar charm 
now, as an illustration of the spiritual culture 
of these Gaelic warriors. It is much for a 
people to have even in legendary literature 
their most renowned hero represented as 
“‘ the generous friend of all distressed.” 

In another legend—and one of the most 
noted—we get a glimpse of Finn in his old 
age, where he appears in a light somewhat 
less heroic, but no less interesting for the reve- 
lation it makes of Fenian character and so- 
ciety. We give merely a brief outline of it. 

“Finn, in his old age, asked the monarch 
Cormac MacArt for his daughter Grainné, in 
marriage. Cormac received the proposal 
with favor, and invited Finn to his palace at 
Tara to obtain the princess’ consent, which 
was necessary in those days in Erin. Finn 
accepted the invitation, and took with him 
many of his warriors; his son Oisin, and 
Diarmid, one of his chief officers, a man of 
fine person and fascinating address. On their 
arrival a great feast was provided by the 
monarch for their entertainment. 

“It was the custom at such feasts for the 
mistress of the mansion to fill her own cup with 
choicest liquor, and send it round by her favor- 
ite maid to the most distinguished guests. On 
this occasion Grainné did the honors of the 
table, and accordingly sent round her cup until 
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all had drunk from it except Oisin and 
Diarmid. Scarcely had they partaken of the 
liquor, and uttered their acknowledgments 
to the princess, than they all fell into a heavy 
sleep. 

“ When Grainné perceived the effect of the 
liquor, which she had purposely drugged, she 
went and sat by the side of Oisin and Diar- 
mid, and, complaining of the folly of Finn, 
in expecting a maiden of her youth and 
accomplishments could ever consent to marry 
a worn-out old man, she offered to elope with 
Oisin ; and when he refused to dishonor his 
father by such a proceeding, she implored 
Diarmid to save her from a fate worse than 
death by running off with her and making her 
his wife. After much persuasion Diarmid 
consented ; the parties hastily fled from the 
palace, and succeeded in escaping to the 
open country. 

“Finn and his companions, when they dis- 
covered the trick which had been played upon 
them, were, of course, greatly enraged, and 
started off immediately in hot pursuit. But 
Diarmid was such a favorite among the 
Fenians, and excited so much sympathy from 
the peculiar circumstances of the elopement, 
that the offenders succeeded in continually 
eluding their pursuers.” 

Did space permit, many other legends might 
be cited in confirmation of the statement, 
that, generations before Arthur, there is to be 
found among these ancient Fenians the same 
chivalric regard for women which afterwards 
characterized the romances of the Norman 
Trouvéres. Scarcely inferior, indeed, in any 
respect to their more renowned compatriots of 
the round table, is the representation which 
these early poems and legends alike give of 
the noble qualities of this band of warriors. 
The coarse and brutal features of those bar- 
barous times do sometimes mar the picture. 
We must remember that these men were 
either pagans, or just passing from paganism 
to Christianity. Numerous illustrations, in 
fact, might be given of the conflict between 
the old Fenian spirit and the monastic, as they 
are brought face to face. Two examples, 
however, which exhibit both their wit and 
bravery, will suffice. With a confusion of 
chronology common in poems which have 








passed orally through so many generations, St. 
Patrick and Ossian are represented as holding 
the following dialogue :— 
** « Tell us, O Patrick, what honor is ours; 

Do the Feine of Ireland in heaven now dwell ?’ 


** «Tn truth I can tell thee, thou Ossian of fame, 
That no heaven has thy father, Oscar, or Gaul.’ 
‘* «For thy love’s sake, Patrick, forsake not the heroes, 
Unknown to heaven’s king, bring thou in the Feinn,’ 
*** Though little room you'd like, not one of your race, 
Unknown to heaven’s king, shall get beneath his 
roof,’ 
** * How different MacCumhail, the Feinn’s noble king, 
All men, uninvited, might enter his great house.’ 
** ¢ Sad is that, old man, and thy life’s close so near, 
That thou shouldst so unjustly judge of my great 
king.’ 
“«* Better the fierce conflict of Finn and his Feinn, 
Than thy holy Master and thyself together.’ 
** «By thy hand, Boisgne’s son, not empty are my 
words, 
Better is one angel than Finn and the Feinn.’ 


*« ¢ Were my men in life I’d not hear thy howling, 
And I’d make thee suffer in return for thy talk,’ ” 


In a similar strain the Fenian poet and 
Christian monk discuss the merits of their re- 
spective faiths in another dialogue. 

“ Patrick.—Now is Finn the Whitehanded 
placed by God among the devils, and, al- 
though once great his strength to rely upon, 
he is weak now in the country of pains.” 

“Ossian.—My affliction and my grief I own ; 
not that myself or Finn would have any re- 
gard for devils, however hideous.” 

“ Patrick.—It is better for thee to be with 
me and the clergy, as thou art, than to be 
with Finn and the Fenians, for they are in 
hell without order of release.” 

“ Oisin.—By thy book and its meaning, by 
thy crozier and by thy image, better were it 
for me to share their torments than to be 
among the clergy continually talking. 

Woe is me that I am with the clergy of the 
bells! For a time I lived with Caeilte, and 
then we were not poor.” 

With the rise of monasticism the Fenian 
order passes into obscurity. Their memory, 
however, continued for some time to inspire 
the Gaelic poets, one of whom, calling him- 
self by the name most renowned in their lit- 
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erature, with a pathos and despair character- 
istic of later Celtic poetry, thus laments their 
downfall :— 


** Long are the clouds this night above me, 
The last was a long night to me. 
Each day that comes is long to me, 
Such indeed was not my wont. 
Now is no fight or battle-field, 

No learning noble feats of arms ; 
Without maiden, song, or harp; 
No studious learning any more ; 

No hospitable heart, or board ; 

No soft wooing, and no chase ; 

In both of which I took delight. 
Without the battle, march, or fight, 
Alas ! how sorrowful life’s close. 


Long are the clouds this night above me, 
In this great world none is like me, 

So sad, how sad my case ! 

A poor old man now dragging stones. 
Long are the clouds this night above me, 
The last man of the Feine am I, 

The great Ossian, the son of Finn, 
Listening to the sound of bells. 

Long are the clouds this night above me.’’ 


Thus, amid the lamentations of their bards, 
** The old order changeth, yielding place to new,”’ 


and the Fenians pass from history and 
romance to reappear, after an interval of 
so many centuries, in modern politics. Why 
is it that in their resurrection they have lost 
so much of their ancient glory? Imagination 
is very apt to magnify the virtues of the past, 
and to lessen its failings ;—to look back to a 
golden age, and contrast it mournfully with 





the poverty of the present; but the differ. 
ence between the ancient and modern Fenian 
is not due to the imagination alone. 

There was once, if we can put any faith in 
historical evidence, among Irish patriots a 
literary taste, heroism, loyalty, which certainly 
do not characterize them in later years, 
Much of this apparent degeneracy undoubt- 
edly may be attributed to the severe oppres- 
sions Ireland has suffered at the hands of her 
English rulers. She has been most unjustly 
and inhumanly treated. But much also must 
be attributed to what the French historian, 
Henri Martin, so felicitously styles—Celtic re- 
action against the despotism of fact. The 
modern Fenian is a type of that spirit. He 
remains willfully blind to the fact that it is not 
independence of race which Ireland needs, 
but incorporation into English life. The Teu- 
ton is the proper complement of the Celt, as the 
Celt is of the Teuton. Both gain strength by 


| their union in one people. Saxon will and per- 


sistency, united to Celtic imagination and fire, 
have produced a people richer in command- 
ing spiritual qualities than any the world has 
seen. Arthurian and Fenian are two words 
which present in miniature the two sides of 
Celtic history. In one we may behold the 
Celt passing harmoniously with other races 
into a larger and completer national life ; in 
the other, losing even his ancestral renown, 
through his obstinate struggles for an isolated 
independence, as impossible as it would be 
injurious. 
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Kinc Victor is not the handsomest man 
in the world—not a handsome ing even. 
An ordinary man is supposed to look extra- 
ordinarily well invested with royalty, but he 
can boast of being the ugliest of kings, if not 
of men. Low in stature, corpulent in per- 
son, with a head that must have been born 
overgrown, yet without intellectual breadth 
or form; a coarse, mixed skin, purple-spot- 
ted ; faded eyes, often rolling unmeaningly in 
their sockets ; nose, a shapeless lump of red- 
dish clay ; a sensual mouth, and a brutal ex- 





pression altogether, make up the exterior 
tout ensemble of this Re, Galanf Uomo !— 
King, brave man—as the people call him. 
But ugliness has its uses: Victor Emmanuel 
made a strong background for the picture of 


All pictures must have 
lights and shades. She was the light, he the 
shadow, in the royal portrait. Unhappily, 
the light vanished long since—only the shade 
now remains on it. A few years back the 
picture was a living, striking one in its com 


his beautiful Queen ! 
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That right-royal Queen of Sardinia, who 
passed away too early to share the crown of 
United Italy, was an Austrian princess— 
Adelaide, daughter of Archduke Reignier, the 
sometime Viceroy of Lombardy. She was 
the mother of the Prince of Piedmont, present 
heir-apparent of the Italian throne ; of Ama- 
deus, the king-elect of Spain; of Princess 
Clotilde, the unfortunate wife of ex-Prince 
Napoleon; and of Maria Pia, Pio MNono's 
godchild, and now Queen-consort of Portu- 
gal. How like the queenly, full-blown rose 
among ripening buds did Queen Adelaide 
look when she appeared on the Grande Prom- 
enade with her little princes and princesses ! 
The happier mother than wife or queen, sel- 
dom drove out unaccompanied by her chil- 
dren, warm maternal affection having been 
one of her marked virtues. Glimpses of her 
lovely countenance were caught by those 
whom she honored with a royal salutation 
from the windows of her stately equipage, 
always drawn by six milk-white horses ; but it 
was only on state occasions that the full 
splendor of her truly majestic beauty dazzled 
the beholder like the sun in his glory. 

Never shall I forget the vision of loveli- 
ness—adorning rather than adorned by royal 
surroundings—which rose before me on the 
day of my own presentation to Her Majesty. 
There she stood, a step in advance of her 
six ladies of honor on the right, and her cheva- 
liers d honneur on the left, all arrayed in their 
brilliant court costumes, yet like twinkling 
stars only beside the calm, full-orbed moon, 
as the Queen appeared. Herself in pure 
white g/acé silk, under-dress and court-train 
the same, embroidered around in silver, with 
a tiara of the largest rubies set in brilliants on 
her perfect head—stars against that night- 
black hair—a necklace and bracelets to match 
on neck and arms, faultless in their propor- 
tions, as belonging to a form of queenly height, 
which towered almost, like King Saul’s, “head 
and shoulders above” her attendants. Her 
large, luminous dark eyes looked black in 
contrast with her skin of marble whiteness 
and polish, over which passed never the 
faintest shade of color, her only emotional 
sign being an increased brilliancy of the eye. 
Perhaps that extraordinary whiteness—not 





paleness, which indicates something lost from 
the complexion—made her beauty so remark- 
able, harmonizing completely with classic fea- 
tures, so that altogether she seemed a very 
Juno. It was a bright January day, and the 
noonday sun shone in at the great windows 
of the presentation-room. Such beauty as 
its rays only heightened feared not to come 
to the light. How different with our drawing- 
room beauties, who shine best in the shadow 
of thick curtains, which shut out the life-giving 
sunlight ! 

I had received an early morning summons 
to pay my court to Her Majesty at noon: 
little did she, in her calm grandeur, under- 
stand all the perturbation which her gracious 
wish to receive a simple daughter of the re- 
public, had caused in the heart and in the 
home of the lady before her; nor how much 
courage on the stranger’s part it required to 
answer royal questions in an unaccustomed 
‘tongue. But French is the court language 
all over the European continent, and a blessed 
thing for us was it that we were not, at that 
early day of our residence in Italy, addressed 
by queenly lips in the liquid Italian, which 
rolls out its vowels as over an oiled surface, 
and which soon became familiar to our ears 
and tongue. It was as much as one unused 
to courts could do on such an occasion to 
manage the sweeping train of grande éti- 
guette ; to sink without awkwardness into /es 
trois révérences, or thrice-repeated courtesies, 
even to the ground, required to approach 
royalty ; and, at the novice’s best, what a con- 
trast to the ineffable melting into beauty’s 
curve with which the Queen responded to our 
salutations! I say we, because it devolved 
on Comtesse de R., wife of the Prussian Am- 
bassador, and Doyenne of the corps diploma- 
tigue, to present any lady attached to a new 
embassy. 

How did my heart beat as the court-car- 
riage, with the Countess, rolled under the 
arch of our porte cochére to convey me to the 
palace! She herself was a dazzling picture 
in her court robes, more showy but less taste- 
ful than the Queen’s. A train and skirt alike, 
of white moire antigue embroidered in gold, 
formed the base of the Countess’s /vilette. 
The diamonds of her tiara, necklace, and arm- 
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lets were a blaze of light in that noonday 
sun; while her au-fait manners, trained at 
court ; her movements, divested of all angu- 
larity, and forming the line of beauty at every 
turn, might alone have been the despair of 
her unsophisticated protégée, who, fortunately, 
though, had come from a land where the in- 
born lady equals the born countess of any 
country : this thought kept her up to the high 
intent of the occasion. It was one of the so- 
called closet presentations, which are observed 
with all the honors, and always granted to 
foreign ministers and their wives. Others, 
even distinguished strangers, are presented to- 
gether, usually at court balls. To go with the 
multitude, or even with the few, requires little 
courage ; in such case, self-possession is far 
less difficult to master; but to be the one 
observed of courtly observers, exposed to 
criticism from the highest sources, is an ordeal 
severe enough even for one reared in the 
spirit of an independent country. . 

Then the pomp and circumstance of a 
royal palace in festal array! Toenter by the 
grand stairway, between continuous lines of 
bedecked and begilded officers, all obsequi- 
ous to do us reverence ; to pass from saloon to 
saloon, hung with satin draperies and glitter- 
ing in gold, each door flanked right and left 
by resplendent ushers; finally, to reach the 
very anteroom of the presence-chamber, be 
received with all the imposing etiquette of Her 
Majesty’s personal officers, and there to await, 
in silent dread, the last opening of ponderous 
doors (swinging as in conscious grandeur on 
their costly hinges), the immediate usher’s 
command to the royal presence is, to say 
the least, exciting. And then to face that 
dazzling scene,—suddenly smitten by the ver- 
tical rays of a Queen’s smile,—oh, that is 
enough to make a timid woman feel as if she 
were shrinking away to less than nothing in her 
first court-courtesy ! 

Victor Emmanuel’s Queen was a true wo- 
man also, and could see, if she could not ur- 
derstand, how embarrassment would overcome 
the stranger before her, unless she herself 
graciously stepped forward to the rescue :. thus 
she advanced with such majestic grace to meet 
the presented, as turned awe into admiration 
and set fear to flight. What if the usual 





questions which serve such occasions were 
more commonplace than queenly, they at 
least helped her who answered them to re- 
spond unabashed ; yet she was startled almost 
from her propriety, humiliated even in her 
own sense, when, after a brief interview, Her 
Majesty stepped back as only a queen could, 
and dismissed us by a grand retreating rézé- 
rence / This gracious permission to take leave 
necessitated courtesying backwards on our 
part, not easily done with an entangling 
court-train two and a half yards long, espe- 
cially as this severe test of courtly grace had 
to be undergone three times, we all the while 
retreating towards the door, where we disap. 
peared amid our profoundest rézérence, the 
considerate usher closing it on our polite 
agony: the dreaded audience was over; we 
drew along breath! Those brilliant officials, 
so imposing on our entrance, were not even 
noticed as we repassed them in descending 
the grand stairway; they had become mere 
motes in the sunbeam of Royal favor. 

The next time I saw Queen Adelaide it 
was at a court ball. Their Majesties to 
gether entered the magnificent assembly- 
room in royal state, announced by the grand 
usher, and all the flower of the court circle 
standing to receive them. There, too, the in- 
evitable ¢rois révérences were observed in due 
form ; there again the Queen appeared to my 
dazed eyes as a glorious vision or starred 
goddess, with that circlet of brilliants on her 
brows Though not so majestical in full ball- 
dress as in the audience chamber with her 
train sweeping the tapestry carpet, yet even 
here she was still every inch a queen, as her 
imperial form curved into gracious salutation 
to that noble assembly, which, as one, respond- 
ed in like manner, and again and again, as 
their Majesties, followed by the ladies and 
lords in waiting, truly an imposing cortége, ad- 
vanced to the dais and took their chairs of 
state. Nor did the assembly presume even 
ther. to be seated till the Queen was pleased 
to manifest, through a signal from the first 
lady of honor, that it was her wish that we 
should resume our seats. King Victor be 
side his consort, whom he had literally to look 
up to, despite his blazing uniform, begemmed 
with decorations, despite his big head, held 
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erect, seemed at most but a make-b'lieve 
king—only a very common man in king’s ap- 
parel. There was an air of sturdy manliness 
about him, making less repulsive the coarse 
grain of his absolute ugliness. His saluta- 
tions and démarche, though destitute of grace, 
were not awkward, because of his entire self- 
assurance ; on the whole, leaving off the Ze, 
his appearance justified the Italian title, Ga- 
lant’ Uomo. Never did he come nearer being 
kingly than when in the presence of his 
Queen, who seemed to impart something of 
dignity—awe of her, perhaps—to his deport- 
ment. That great assemblage, mostly of the 
noblesse of Northern Italy, was a sight in it- 
self: every group crowned with its precious 
stones, radiating like stars, formed a constel- 
lation. The heirloom jewelsof the old nobil- 
ity are preserved religiously, even where an 
inherited fortune has to be sacrificed. The 
very peasantry of Italy have their family 
pearls, which descend from generation to 
generation, and are always worn on holidays 
by the eldest daughter, who takes them from 
her mother as part of her marriage portion, 
as the mother did before her from her own 
mother. Unmarried daughters never wear 
these heirlooms. 

But to return from peasant to queen: 
After Her Majesty had opened the ball, in 
what is called the Court Quadrille, dancing 
with the Duke of Genoa, brother to the King, 
who never dances himself, all the ladies—save 
the Queen’s attendants and those of the diplo- 
macy, who were also included in her suite on 
Stafe occasions—were at liberty to dance, 
promenade,: chat, or flirt at pleasure ; but woe 
to the other grandes dames / whom etiquette 
required to keep their places, like dressed-up 
automatons, waiting for the special favor of a 
few words bestowed on each in turn by the 
Queen, who, during the time that she honored 
the ball by her presence, would descend 
from the dais and approach these distinguished 
ladies. Each rose to receive her, and cour- 
tesied bending to the ground, only being 
seated again after Her Majesty sat down, and 
at her bidding, by her august side. This visi- 
tation of the Queen to a free Republican, to 
tell the truth, was more than a bore—a veri- 
table sufplice. For, strange to say, that royal 











lady, so queenly looking and acting, had no 


royal road to conversational heights. After 
asking her honored victim how the last opera 
pleased her, if she liked dancing, &c., &c., re- 
peating these stereotyped questions on every 
similar occasion, she would sit still, as if puz- 
zling her poor brain for some other thing to 
say, till impatience was well-nigh ready to 
break through court proprieties, and impulsive 
America to prompt the conversation. When 
the Queen rose majestically to leave for a 
visit to the next lady in turn, it must be con- 
fessed that one of the party gave silent thanks. 
Yet not even then, nor while the Court re- 
mained, was it comme il faut to leave our 
high place of honor and mingle in the festivi- 
ties of the ball-rooms. 

The King’s late brother, Duc de Génes, was 
in personal appearance, bearing, and cultiva- 
tion, the very opposite of his royal senior. 
Like their father, Charles Albert, the Duke 
was a refined, elegant gentleman, who would 
have worn the crown right royally. He was 
a favorite with the ladies too, though a model 
young husband (for a prince) to his fair-haired 
Duchess, a daughter of the then King of Sax- 
ony, and who survives the Duke. On him 
the King laid all the lighter duties of the 
Court, viz., those of the ball-room, drawing- 
room, etc. He it was who danced, in place 
of the King, with the Court ladies and the 
wives and daughters of the diplomats. We 
all admired the handsome Duke, and felt 
pleased, as well as honored, with his hand 
for the dance or his arm for the promenade. 

A little incident occurred at one of the 
state balls, which in kind was so novel there, 
that I am tempted to repeat it here :—The 
King, one evening, sent his brother to invite 
an American lady present to dance with him, 
thus conferring a special mark of royal favor 
on her country and herself. Now, unluckily, 
it so happened that the lady had been recently 
ill, and was not yet able to accept the distin- 
guished compliment; therefore, being from 
the land of freedom, she ventured on the un- 
heard-of liberty of begging His Royal Highness 
to excuse her, which he did most graciously, 
yet blushing, it is true, to his very ears, 
thrown off his princely balance for an instant 
by such an unlooked-for rebuff! On return- 
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ing to his place by the King (less kingly) he 
had to meet something very like ridicule for 
his discomfiture. Whereupon some of the 
aristocratic ladies—whom possibly the Duke 
had never honored with his hand in the 
dance—began to attack the Republican lady 
in a horrified manner, exclaiming, “Do you 
know what you’ve done? never was Royalty 
insulted so before!” and so on, and so on. 
The lady waited till their surprise had subsided 
into pity, bordering on contempt, when she 
turned on them in this wise :—‘“ Ladies, I am 
honored in having given you a practical illus- 
tration of American independence. A queen 
is higher than a prince, and we ladies of the 
noble Republic are all queens!” This had 
its effect, but not such as was produced by the 
Duke’s marked attentions to the lady in ques- 
tion soon after, when, perceiving how she was 
assailed, he came and conversed with her 
some time, in presence of the assailants, say- 
ing, first of all, loud enough to be heard by 
them, “ I admire your independence, Madame. 
You have done right, and what no other lady 
here dare do!” Alas! the noble Duke of 
Genoa was one of those “whom the gods 
love,” who “die young.” 

He and Queen Adelaide passed away the 
same week, and, following fast on their steps, 
La Reine Mere (as the dowager Queen, 
widow of Charles Albert, was called), and the 
infant prince also. ‘The King, too, came near 
dying at the same time of the same fever ; but he 
was spared as the rallying name of the Ita- 
lian revolution, which ere long followed. The 
priestly party took advantage of the conster- 
nation which death in the palace had caused, 
by proclaiming, even till it reached the King’s 
ears, that judgment had begun at the royal 
family for the monasteries uprooted by the 
Government, who, they said, made liberty a 
pretext for license among holy orders; and 
the King, weakened by illness, would have 
yielded to superstition through the efforts 
of the reactionists, but for the timely influ- 
ence of his truest friend as well as faithfulest 
servant, and Italy’s noblest patriot, the late 
Marquis d’Azeglio, who flew to his royal 
master’s rescue, to the rescue of his country, 
and being for the first time denied admittance 
to his presence, wrote him that masterly yet 








touching letter which saved the nation, and 
which has been already translated and read in 
the United States. The free party suspected 
foul play in the coincident deaths at the palace, 
which were, nevertheless, from more obvious 
and natural causes. In the Duke of Genoa 
chivalry lost a brave soldier, distinguished 
as a gallant officer on the field, no less than 
for his gallantry in court society. As for the 
soldier-king, none doubts his bravery: he 
fights con amore too, and loves the chase as 
well. Mounted on a fine charger he looks 
finely, though always best in the distance. 
But the finest feature of his mora/e was filial 
love and reverence for his mother, which ever 
yielded, against his will, to her insistance, that 
the rigid e¢iguette of the old régime should be 
kept up at court while she lived. Since Za 
Reine Mere departed, there is less form and 
more freedom at Victor Emmanuel’s court; 
while the march of liberty has gone on in the 
kingdom. But his queenliest of Queens no 
more crowns the court festivities with her regal 
presence. 

I have seen other beautiful sovereigns, and 
beautiful women in many lands, but never 
one,*take her for all in all, so handsome as 
Queen Adelaide. That pretty, fascinating ex- 
Empress of the French was only a painted 
doll beside her! albeit, with more beauty 
of wit, and able to converse with people from 
all countries and in every tongue. 

It seemed impossible that such beauty 
should go to feed the common worm! Even 
as it did, that he who claimed it by his conju- 
gal and kingly right, could turn from such a 
Queen, from the grave of such a wife, to con- 
tract a morganatic marriage with his long-time 
mistress—a drummer's daughter! For her he 
had years before built a house just in the rear of 
the palace gardens, which was a standing insult 
to his Queen. 

Who may not presume that under the jew- 
el on that superb Queen’s bosom there was 
beating a sore heart, that in her premature 
decease she was taken from the evil to 
come? Yet such is the fate of queens! 
And who is not ready to forget the past, and 
join the popular cry, Vira il Re, Galant 
Uomo! who, with all his faults, is still Victor 
—Victorious ! 
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PORT CHALMERS, NEW ZEALAND. 


HOW I GOT THERE. 


It was on the morning of the one hundred | 
| from Yankee Land ever has.” 
A fair | 
wind was blowing, and in a few hours we 


and twentieth day from New York that we 
sighted the first land of Australia. 


were off Port Phillip Heads, waiting for a 
pilot to take our ship up to Melbourne, the 
“Empire City of the Southern Hemisphere.” 


My room-mate was a young Englishman— | 
| island,” my friend made sad work with his 


a first-rate fellow, but a thorough John Bull. 


Nothing was good that was not English, and | 
| gave him birth. 


everything that was English was good. After 
an hour’s impatient waiting, we saw a small 


boat making for us, and, as she came along- | 
_John Bull was suddenly missing from the 


side, we saw seated in the stern a jolly-looking 


individual, with a full, round face, and a color | 
that had probably been acquired from a long | 


residence to the leeward of a brewery. He 
was the pilot. 


“Aha!” said my English friend, “look at | 
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| that face, will you! 


There’s a good, honest 
English face, with a color such as no man 


As the pilot stepped on board, my friend 
rushed up, caught him by the hand and gave 
it a hearty shake. “’Ow are you, pilot ?” 
said he. “It does my ’art good to shake the 


| ‘and of a fellow-countryman once more.” 


Like many inhabitants of the “ tight little 
k’s; so there was no mistaking the land that 


“T think, sir,” said the pilot, “that you 
mistake my nationality. I am an American.” 


poop, and we all enjoyed a hearty laugh at 
his expense. The pilot was an old American 
captain, who had formerly run between San 


| Francisco and Melbourne. 


At sunset we passed through the Heads and 
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dropped anchor for the night. After every- 
thing was snug, we were feasted on the news 
of the last four months from all parts of the 
world. But what particularly interested me 
was the account of gold fields that had lately 
been discovered in New Zealand. I was an 
old Californian, and the stories of rich dig- 
gings, and the thousands who were rushing 
off to the new fields, made me impatient to 
join the adventurers. 

Upon reaching Melbourne, I found that my 
brother, whom I had come out to see, had 
already gone to New Zealand, and was in 
business there. I would have sailed the fol- 
lowing day could I have done so, but I was 
obliged to wait nine days before I could se- 
cure a passage. Steamers and sailing vessels 
were leaving almost daily, and every ship was 
crowded with passengers. 

On New Year's eve I sailed for Otago, 
and after a somewhat boisterous passage of 
six days by steamer, sighted the first land of 
New Zealand. First we saw two large rocks, 
called the Solander, which stand like sentinels 
to guard the entrance to Foveaux Straits. 
There was a heavy mist hanging over the 
land, and when it broke away the high hills 
of South New Zealand stood out boldly against 
the clear blue sky. 

From the Solander to Otago Heads the 
distance is about 180 miles. As it would be 
impossible for us to get there before dark, we 
steamed along slowly, so as to run in at day- 
light the following morning. Passing Bluff 
Harbor, the most southern port of New Zea- 
land, the steamers run along the coast, keep- 
ing so close to the land that passengers get a 
good view of the coast scenery, which in cer- 
tain places is somewhat picturesque. 

We entered Otago Heads at daylight, and, 
after steaming up the harbor several miles, 
dropped anchor off Port Chalmers. We were 
here transferred to a small steamer, and pro- 
ceeded to Dunedin, ten miles farther up the 
harbor. Sailing up the bay, I was reminded 
of some parts of the Hudson. Hills covered 
with timber slope down to the water's edge, 
and are here and there dotted with cottages 
surrounded by bits of cleared land. 

The first view of Dunedin gives a most 
favorable impression. Rounding the point 





of a high hill, which rises abruptly from the 
water, a beautiful panorama breaks upon the 
vision,—green hills several hundred feet in 
height, and at the foot of them a narrow belt 
of flat land parallel with the bay. On this 
narrow belt is the business portion of the 
town; but the hill-sides are also dotted with 
many buildings. 

Our little steamer ran alongside of a small 
wooden jetty, and in a few minutes my feet 
were on the soil of New Zealand,—a land 
that in my younger days I had often read of, 
but never expected to see,—where a roasted 
missionary was sometimes served up for a 
chiefs dinner, or a‘ fine, fat baby, nicely 
cooked, when his majesty wanted a particu. 
larly dainty dish. 

American readers, I think, know but little 
of this interesting land. I will try to tell 
them something about it. 


HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


If the reader will look at a map of the 
world, he will see between 37 and 47 degrees 
south latitude, and 166 and 179 degrees east 
longitude, a group of islands, three in number, 
and called respectively, Te Ika-a;Mani, Te 
Wahi Punamu, and Rakiura ; by Europeans, 
North Island, Middle Island, and South or 
Stewart's Island. 

It is more than 200 years since the first 
white men saw these islands, but it is less than 
half a century since they began to make their 
homes in the “Cannibal Islands ”—the land 
of one of the most interesting savage nations 
yet discovered. How this country was first 
settled, or by whom, is not known. Many 
theories have been advanced, but all late 
writers believe the natives to be of the Malay 
race. The Maoris (natives) have their tra 
ditions of not only how the country was first 
inhabited, but also of its creation. 

The name of the North Island means the 
Fish of Mani. Mani is the Hercules of their 
mythology, and it was he who fished up New 
Zealand, or rather the North Island, from the 
ocean, with a hook made from the jaw-bone 
of one of his ancestors. This, however, is 
not the only account of the means by which 
the land was brought out of the ocean ; but 
all their traditions give the credit to Mani. 
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THE SOLANDER. 


Of the first inhabitants they have several 
traditions, but all agree upon some points, 
and especially the place whence they came. 
The inhabitants of an island called Hawaiki, 
somewhere to the east or north-east of New 
Zealand, were in a state of civil war, and 
one of the chiefs engaged was obliged to flee 
from the country. After a long voyage in his 
canoe, he landed on the North Island of 
New Zealand ; but finding the country not in- 
habited, he returned to Hawaiki, and induced 


many of his tribe to migrate to the new land | 


he had discovered. This is one tradition. 


Another says that the island was inhabited | 


when visited by the tribe from Hawaiki, but 
all were massacred by the invaders. 

One writer believes the settlement of the 
islands by the Maoris to date as far back as 
1300 B. C. The majority of writers, how- 
ever, think that the country has not been in- 
habited more than 500 or 600 years, and one 
of the Sandwich Islands is supposed to be 
the traditionary Hawaiki. 

In 1642, Tasman, the Dutch navigator, 
discovered New Zealand. Cook visited the 
country in 1769, and again in 1773. Van- 
couver and others also visited it soon after. 
The first white settlers were parties from 
whaling vessels, which for many years had 
successful cruising grounds in the waters 
about the New Zealand coast. Several set- 
tlements were formed on the east coast, by 
whalers and sealers, to facilitate their opera- 








tions of “boiling down,” etc. Bay of 
Islands was the favorite port, and even 
now is a great resort for whaling ves- 
sels, 
In 1830 the British Government took 
= possession of the country, and by pro- 
clamation declared that the crown only 
should have the right to purchase land 
from the natives. Previous to this, im- 
mense tracts were obtained by traders 
and captains who visited the islands. 
Thousands of acres were bought for a 
mere bagatelle : a cask of rum, a mus- 
ket, or something else of little or no 
more value, would buy a good-sized 
farm. The captain of an American 
whaler claims, I believe, something 
over a million acres, for which he 
probably paid goods worth not more than fifty 
dollars. 

The claims of these sharp individuals have 
been investigated by the Government, and 
such amounts allowed as were thought proper. 
In 1833 a consul was sent out for the pro- 
tection of the settlers, and three years after 
he purchased from the native chiefs the 
sovereignty of the islands; but until 1845 
the colony was subordinate to New South 
Wales. In that year it was made an inde- 
pendent colony, and the representative of 
the crown promoted to the rank of governor. 
In 1839 a company which had been formed 
in England, for the purpose of colonizing the 
country, sent out its first batch of colonists, 
and in the following year the English govern- 
ment formed a settlement on the site now 
occupied by the city of Auckland. Soon 
afterward settlements were formed at several 
places on both the North and Middle Islands. 
Some statistics which will be given in another 
chapter will show what rapid strides the 
country has made in a little more than a 
quarter of a century. 

One of the most important events in the 
colonization of New Zealand was the massa- 
cre of twenty-two settlers by the Maoris, in 
the Wairoa Valley. This sad event took 
place in 1843, and was the forerunner of 
many bloody engagements between the na- 
tives and whites. 

The agent of the New Zealand Company 
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residing at Nelson ordered a survey of the 
valley on the south side of Cook’s Straits. 
The surveyors were on the ground, ready to 
proceed with their work, when they were or- 
dered to desist by two chiefs from the oppo- 
site side of the Strait. These chiefs laid 
claim to the land, and when they saw that the 
surveyors were not inclined to obey their 
commands, they brought up their men and 
destroyed the tents and instruments, but of- 
fered no violence to the whites. One of the 
surveyors returned to Nelson and reported 


the affair, whereupon the company’s agent 


and about forty volunteers went to Wairoa 
for the purpose of arresting the chiefs under 
whose orders the surveyors had been molest- 
ed. A magistrate accompanied the party, 
armed with a warrant for the arrest. The 
chiefs, however, refused to give themselves up 
to the authorities; high words ensued, and 
several natives threatened fight. ‘The Maoris 
numbered about ninety, and were well armed 
and accustomed to warfare; whereas the 
whites were poorly armed, and many of them 
knew nothing about fighting. A shot was 


fired, supposed to be by one of the Maoris ; 
immediately after a volley was fired by the 
natives, who were sheltered behind the trees. 
The whites retreated, and were followed by 


the Maoris to a hill. The European officers 
tried to get their men to stand, but without 
effect, for several were already wounded, and 
to fight longer under such disadvantages was 
thought to be useless. Several escaped to 
the bush, and the others surrendered. In- 
stead of sparing the lives of these men, who 
had given up their arms and were unable to 
defend themselves, the Maoris cruelly toma- 
hawked them all. 

The bodies were interred by a missionary, 
on the hill where they were found, and a 
monument ‘has lately been erected on the 
spot to commemorate the sad fate of these 
early settlers. Since this unhappy event very 
many Europeans have been sent to their long 
home by the natives, and no doubt many 
more will follow before land disputes will be- 
come things of the past. 


DUNEDIN PAST AND PRESENT. 
At the head of Otago Bay stanc's the city 





of Dunedin, the commercial, though not 
the political capital of New Zealand. Be. 
fore the discovery of gold, coasting ves. 
sels, an occasional trader from Australia, and 
an emigrant ship from the Old Country, were 
the only visitors to Otago harbor. A few 
months had wrought a wonderful change; 
instead of an arrival being considered an im- 
portant event, as was the case a year before, 
the harbor was now full of vessels, and arrivals 
and departures were of daily occurrence. In 
1860 there was an average of but little more 
than one entry per week, and in 1861 the 
average was five times that number. 

Vessels cannot at all times cross the bar at 
the Heads, if deeply laden ; but when inside 
the harbor, they can ride safely at anchor in 
any weather. Deep water reaches only as 
far as Port Chalmers. Large vessels are 
obliged to anchor there and discharge their 
cargoes into lighters. ‘The water from Port 
Chalmers to the head of the bay is so shallow 
that vessels of small tonnage only can get up 
to Dunedin. It is said that Cook sailed inat 
the Dunedin end of the bay; but it is now 
separated from the ocean by a narrow strip 
of swamp and sand-hills. 

The favorable impression of Dunedin that 
I had received from the bay was not confirmed 
when I found myself in the city. The streets 
and sidewalks were ungraded, and the mud 
was knee-deep. The buildings were nearly 
all of wood, and very few indeed could make 
any pretensions to architectural beauty. Many 
buildings were in course of erection, but the 
greater number of them were of the most 
unsubstantial character. Princes street, the 
business street of the town, was crowded with 
diggers, many of whom had their “ swags” 
(tents, blankets, etc.) on their backs, evident: 
ly just starting for the mines. 

By the time I had reached my brother's 
place of business I was covered with mud to 
the knees ; so, before venturing into the 
streets again, I adopted the fashion of the 
place by putting myself into a pair of long 
boots. Hotels and boarding-houses were 
crowded, and although new ones were opel 
ing almost daily, accommodations could not 
be furnished for anything like the numbe 
already in the town. Not even a “shake 
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down” on the floor could be got in any of 
the hotels, and hundreds of people were 
obliged to get tents and camp about the sub- 
urbs of the town. There were enough tents 
to accommodate a good-sized army. There 
were at this time not more than two hotels 
worthy of the name. The others were more 
for the sale of liquor than the accommodation 
of guests. This state of things, however, did 
not last very long. Dunedin has for several 
years been supplied with comfortable, well- 
kept hotels. 

Several years’ residence in the diggings, in 
the early days of California, had prepared me 
for almost any style of living ; but the first few 
weeks in Dunedin were worse than anything 
that I had experienced in California. For 
sleeping accommodation we fitted up some 
bunks in an out-building near the store, which 
had formerly been used as a stable; our 
meals we got wherever we could. After try- 
ing many places, we at last found one where 
a comparatively good meal could be had. 
Unfortunately, there was one disadvantage 
connected with even this place—there was 


great difficulty in getting an early breakfast. 
The tables were all occupied by sleepers, and, 
as many were not early risers, it was not an 
uncommon occurrence for a dozen fellows to 
be lying around snoring while we were at our 


repast. One morning the waiter pushed aside 
several dirty socks to make room for my 
plate. This was the last straw. If the filthy 
things had been removed from the table, I 





might have stood it ; but to have them by the 
side of my plate was more than human nature 
could stand—even while “ roughing it” in the 
first days of a new gold rush. 

A re-arrangement of the stable was made. 
A floor was laid in one half of it, and this 
part was used for parlor and sleeping-room ; 
four bunks were erected, two for ourselves 
and the two extra ones for the accommoda- 
tion of any friends who might drop in upon 
us and could find no better quarters. Many 
availed themselves of our hospitality. In the 
other portion of our building we had an 
American cooking-stove, and cooked our 
own meals. Our quarters were not elegant, 
but we lived well ; and as business was good 
and profits were large, a little roughing was 
not considered a great hardship. Here we 
lived several months, and fared as well as 
any one in the town. The Shamrock Hotel, 
erected by the Messrs. Murphy, of Portland, 
Maine, was our home during the rest of the 
time we spent in Dunedin, as it was also for 
nearly all the Americans who for business or 
pleasure visited the city. 

In those good times any person in business 
could make money if he would exercise ordi- 
nary judgment. Nearly all the new-comers 
brought more or less gold with them, and the 
diggers were doing well and spending their 
money freely. 

Merchants and shopkeepers were not long 
in following the diggers to a new “rush.” 
Dunedin was well supplied with these sutlers 

to the digger army. For every store 

. or shop there was a score of applicants, 
) and no matter how exorbitant a rent 
was asked, a building did not remain 
vacant many hours. Allotments of 
land in the business portion of the 
town were let at an annual rental of as 

| much per foot as the land originally 
| cost. It was difficult to get freehold 
| property at any price. A piece of 
™ land would be leased for five years at 
so much per foot, the lessee to put on 
buildings, which at the end of the 
term were to become the property of 
the lessor ; and so anxious were peo- 
ple to get business premises, that in 
many instances the lessee got no valu- 
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ation whatever for his buildings, even on 
a short lease of three years, and after pay- 


ing, too, a heavy ground rent. Dunedin 
was not an exceptional instance of this 
rash style of doing business; the same thing 
occurs in all gold countries at the beginning 
of the fever. Neither was it an exception 
as to its results. Many of the business men 
came to grief soon after the reaction began. 
I have some experience in gold countries, and 
have had many opportunities of seeing the 
results of a lack of caution in the excite- 
ment of a gold fever. Every one thinks 
that the field will certainly not be worked out 
in three or five years, and within that time 
hopes to make his fortune and probably retire 
from business. But to get a good business 
connection he must be one of the first in the 
field, and he therefore thinks it matters but 
little what the cost may be to get a start. At 
first all is excitement, and a fortune is being 
rapidly made ; but this state of things does 
not last long. It is a very good gold field 
where the reaction does not begin before the 
end of the second year. Too many go into 





business, and competition becomes greater 
every month ; the diggers either do not make 
so much money to spend, or they begin to 
save their money instead of throwing it reck- 
lessly away, as they do invariably for the first 
few months. The business men who started 
with but little capital soon feel the change of 
the times, and as their business is not increas 
ing and their profits are rapidly decreasing, 
they are soon forced to go to the wall. Fail 
ures and fires then come fast, and all in bust 
ness feel the effect of the hard times. The 
man who began with caution may weather the 
storm, but the rash ones are almost certain to 
be wrecked. Dull times soon bring down 
those who have high rents to pay and other 
heavy expenses. ; 

For twelve months or more the excite- 
ment kept up, and eligible business sites 
and premises were let at enormous prices 
The quiet old settlers were driven neatly 
crazy by the importunities of the new-comers 
for land and byjildings. As the amount 
to be paid appeared of little account, 
owners of property soon became afraid 
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to name a price for fear they would not 
ask enough. 

One old gentleman had a corner allotment 
which was one of the best business sites in 
the town, and which had probably cost him 
£50. As a matter of course he had any 
number of applicants for it, but he would not 
name a price for it. For a joke a person 
offered him £10,000. This almost took 
away the old gentleman’s breath, and so 
frightened him that he ordered the man out 
of his place, and threatened to give him in 
charge of the police for having robbed 2 bank. 
It soon became known about town, and the 
practical jokers did not lose the opportunity 
to enjoy some sport at the old gentleman’s 
expense. A dozen or more applicants a day 
would be sent to him, and fabulous sums 
would be offered for his allotment. He still 
holds his land, I believe. Like many others 
of the old settlers, he was too greedy, and lost 
the opportunity of getting a high price. But 
even now I think that property is more valu- 
able in Dunedin than in any other place in 
New Zealand, a — Auckland. 
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The first year cooled down the heat of the 
excitement ; but for two years business kept 
up well, money was plentiful, and credit was 
good. Dark clouds then began to creep over 
the sky of our prosperity. Too many were 
in business, and competition was too great. 
Up-country store-keepers began asking accom- 
modation, renewals of bills, etc. It was not 
long before the crash came, and scores of 
business men, large and small, had to suc- 
cumb. The weak ones were, in a few months, 
nearly all weeded cut, and business got better 
again. Dunedin has several times gone through 
such a collapse, but is never very long in re- 
covering herself. At the beginning of the 
year 1870, business was in a worse state 
than I had ever before seen it; but even in 
the present times of stagnation the city 1s 
steadily improving. The hill-sides are being 
covered with neat villas, the valleys filled 
with cottages, and in the business portion of 
the town splendid blocks of buildings are 
going up. The views of Princes street in 
1860 and 1870 will show what vast improve- 
ments have been made in the last ten years. 
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But to go back to the old times. There 
was not much enjoyment to be had in those 
days ; but such amusement as we could get 
was made the most of. We had plenty of 
work to do, and after the labors of the day 
were over, if we were not too fatigued, we 
sallied out in quest of recreation. As I stated 
before, the streets were knee-deep in mud; 
and, as there were no public lamps, there was 
some difficulty in getting about the town on 
dark nights. However, with trousers tucked 





into boots that reached above the knees, we 
bade defiance to the mud, and, if we got 
bogged occasionally, a stalwart policeman 
kindly dragged us out. 

A finer body of men, by the way, than the 
police force, I never saw; they are all Irish, 
and hardly a man of them is less than six feet 
high. ‘They are dressed in a neat uniform, 
and in point of behavior and efficiency, will 
compare favorably with any police force ™ 
the world.. It is no easy task to keep order 
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amongst several thousand diggers; but very 
good order was kept in Dunedin, even in the 


height of the excitement ; and not only in | 


Dunedin, but throughout the whole province. 
A few highway robberies and other crimes 
were committed ; but I believe that, in the ex- 
citing times of a gold fever, in no other place 
have life and property been so safe. 

Near our place of business was one of the 
worst places for mud in the town. There was 
a deep cutting in a hill, and the soil being 
clay, every fall of rain made this place a 
slough of despond. Ii was the main thorough- 
fare connecting the north and south parts of 
the town, and to avoid it necessitated a walk of 
half a mile through mud almost as deep. Cases 
of getting bogged in the cutting were almost 
of nightly occurrence. Hearing cries for help 
one dark night, I went out with a light and 
found two young ladies fast in the clay. 
With considerable difficulty I managed to ex- 
tricate them, and place them safely on firmer 
ground, one minus both shoes, and the other, 


one. So many mishaps occurred at this place 


that we erected a street lamp at our end of the | 








| cutting, and kept it alight every dark night. 


I am certain that we received the silent 
thanks of many a nightly wanderer. For 
many months this was the only street lamp 


| in the town; but afterwards the streets were 


lighted with kerosene, and still later with gas. 

Dark and muddy as were the streets, they 
were filled every night ; for, with the excep- 
tion of the old settlers, very few of us had any 
home-ties to keep us within doors after the 
day’s labor was finished. ‘Then, too, there 
were people arriving nearly every day, and 
they, of course, were out to see the sights of 
the town at night, as well as the day ; for 
there are in every town lions that can be seen 
only after nightfall. 

Well, the liofs of Dunedin were not very 
numerous in those days, and when seen were 
not of much account. Grog-holes, billiard 
saloons, cafés, concert rooms, &c., were well 
patronized, and the quantity of liquor con- 
sumed was enormous. In 1862 a theater 
was established ; but before this there were 
several concert halls, in one of which was a 
company of American negro minstrels. All 
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the places were well filled by appreciative 
audiences. The theater was something 
unique ; it was a large stable with stalls on 
each side, and canvas screens were put up 
at night to hide the horses from the audience. 
A stage was erected at one end, and deal 
forms were arranged on the ground floor, and 
divided off by rails into pit and parquette. A 
part of the hay-loft was used as dress circle 
and private boxes. The first company cer- 
tainly had many difficulties to contend with ; 
but under the most favorable circumstances 
I do not think that crowded houses would have 
been drawn to their performances at any of 
the principal theaters of New York. Dune- 
din now has a very good theater, and the 
audiences are difficult to please; but in the 
good old days the audience were not so chary 
of their applause ; it took but little to “ bring 
down the house,” horses included. The ani- 
mals would get fractious sometimes, and come 
in with their applause in the wrong place. 
The dying heroine, instead of having an ac- 
companiment of slow music by the orchestra, 
would sink to rest amid the loud rattling of 
hoofs against the floor and sides of the 
stalls. 

On Sunday we had the choice of three 
churches, two Presbyterian and one Episco- 
palian. If the day was fine in the afternoon, 
we generally went out for along walk over 
the hills and through the valleys about the 


| 


| 





suburbs of the town. At the north end of the 
town is Water of Leith Valley, through which 
is one of the loveliest walks near the city. 
One of the finest views for many miles around 
is to be obtained about six miles from the 
town, on the road from Dunedin to Port 
Chalmers. Leaving the city at the north end, 
and passing through Northeast Valley, then 
up a hill of two or three miles, and for our 
long walk we are rewarded by a magnificent 
view. To the southward is a panorama of 
Dunedin and the hills and valleys around it, 
the ocean and part of the bay. A little far- 
ther on and to the north, we look down 
upon Port Chalmers, the Lower Harbor, the 
Heads, the ocean, and the rugged mountains 
inland. 

On Sunday two or three American musi- 
cal friends were in the habit of calling and 
spending with us several happy hours singing 
the old familiar anthems that we knew would 
on that day be sung in many churches of our 
“ own dear native land,” perhaps, too, by those 
dearest to us of all. 

In 1863 two musical societies were organ- 
ized ; the following year they amalgamated and 
gave several “ grand” concerts. The society 
then sank into a state of feebleness, and, 
after a sickly existence, died in 1868. For 
the size of the city there is very little promi- 
nent musical talent. Church music is very 
poor, except in the English church. In the 
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Scotch churches the’ singing is—well, the 
less said about it the better. 

Connected with the churches of nearly all 
denominations there are held what are called 
tea-meetings. The first one that I attended 
was in the early days. I had no idea of what 
it was to be ; but being of an inquiring turn of 
mind, I had paid my half-crown simply to get 
a note for my journal. The church was well 
filled when I entered ; I sat down in the first 
vacant pew, and had hardly taken my seat 
when a lady gave me a cup of tea, and imme- 
diately after another lady placed in my hand 
a paper bag. Looking around I saw that all 
were engaged in drinking tea and eating. I 
opened my bag and found a bun, some raisins, 
candy, and an orange ; but not feeling either 
hungry or thirsty, I handed over my prizes to 
a youngster who sat in front of me, and heard 
him remark to a companion that he had al- 
ready had six cups of tea. The object of 
these meetings is to raise money for the 
church. ‘The ladies of the congregation fur- 
nish the tea, etc., and attend to the tables. 
The proceeds from the sale of tickets, and 


what can be begged from the audience, goes to 
the church, less the cost of advertising, etc. 
There are now about a dozen churches in 
Dunedin, some of which are very fine build- 
ings. The First Presbyterian Church, now in 
course of erection, when finished will be one 





of the handsomest churches in the Colonies. 
There are also many other handsome build- 
ings, both private and public: the post- 
office, hospital, Government buildings, several 
banks, warehouses, shops, and many private 
residences. The Masonic fraternity are erect- 
ing a very handsome hall. The Odd Fellows 
already have a hall, but a much plainer build- 
ing than that of the Masons. 

Dunedin has had many destructive fires. 
Private individuals have suffered heavy losses ; 
but the appearance of the town has been 
wonderfully improved. Wooden buildings are 
not allowed to be erected within the city 
limits, except by special permission of the 
authorities. But clay for bricks, and good 
building-stone, are plentiful, and many old 
wood buildings are being torn down and re- 
placed by stone or brick. 

The city now has a good supply of water, 
which is brought from a reservoir at the head 
of Water of Leith Valley. Before this supply 
of water was brought into the city the only 
effectual means of arresting a fire was by pull- 
ing down buildings; but as no one had 
authority to order a building to be torn down, 
the fire generally had its own way until stop- 
ped by a street or other gap. There certainly 
was. a fire department; but as there was no 
water, the engines were of about as much use 
as a ship on a desert. On the morning after 
one of the fires, all that remained of our stock 
was piled up in the street, and all that was left 
of the store was the chimney! In a gold 
country fire must not dishearten a man; he 
must not sit down to mourn over his loss, but 
before the smoke has cleared away he should 
make ‘arrangements to go on with his business 
as usual. 

The friendly societies are well represented. 
Besides the Masonic and Odd Fellows’ Lodges, 
there are Rechabites, Forresters, and others. 
There is also a Caledonian society, with ex- 
tensive grounds in the lower part of the city. 
During the New Year's holidays, two or three 
days of Scotch sports are given in these 
grounds, and are generally well patronized by 
all classes of the community. There are cricket 
clubs, having a cricket ground at each end of 
the town ; a jockey club, with a race-course 
several miles from the city; rowing clubs, 
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THE RESERVOIR NEAR DUNEDIN. 


several companies of volunteers; a Chamber 
of Commerce, a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and a literary society. There is also 
a very good library—subscription, one guinea 
per annum. On its tables may be seen pa- 
pers and magazines from all parts of Europe 
and America. 

For places of recreation, there are the Vaux- 
hall Gardens, on the opposite side of the bay ; 
the Botanical Gardens, near Pelichet Bay, 
North Dunedin ; and the grounds of the Accli- 
matization Society, North Dunedin. Squatters, 
professional men, and merchants constitute 
the first class in colonial society ; shop-keepers, 
clerks, etc., the second ; mechanics the third, 





Dunedin is now a pleasant place to live in. 
Fortunes are not easily made ; but if a person 
settles down to make his home there he can 
enjoy life, if he cannot get all the luxuries of 


an older and larger city. Balls, concerts, 
lectures, etc., are frequent, and people gener- 
ally appear to make the most of the pleasures 
within their reach. European paupers are 
not sent to New Zealand by the ship-load, as 
they are to the United States. Dunedin hasa 
benevolent asylum, but no poor-houses (oF 
work-houses, as they are called in England). 
Of course there are poor in Dunedin, and 
filthy, poverty-stricken hovels, where wretched 
children and bedraggled women may be seen; 
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but all can earn an honest livelihood if they 
will. 

Like all other British towns, Dunedin has 
many grog-shops, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, much drunkenness; for if there 
were few drinkers, there would be few places 
for the sale of the fiery fluid. In every co- 
lonial town that I have visited, I think I am 
safe in saying there are double the number 
of places for the sale of strong drink that 
would be found in American towns of the 
same size. So, too, with breweries; it must 
indeed be an insignificant place that cannot 
support a brewery. Dunedin, with a popu- 
lation of 13,000, has four ; and also imports 
large quantities of English beer. The im- 
ports of wine, spirits, and beer, which will be 
given in another chapter, will prove that New 
Zealanders are hard drinkers. Dunedin, 
however, is a very orderly city, thanks to the 
police, and comparatively little drunkenness 
is seen in the streets. Sunday is as quiet as 
in a country village. Hotels and all places 
of business must be closed on that day, or 
rather the law says they must be closed; but 


I suppose, as in other places, every grog-shop 
has a private door through which thirsty mor- 
tals slip in quietly and get their drinks. Church- 
es are well attended, and liberally supported, 
while the education of the young is looked 
after by a high school and several grammar 
and private schools. 


GOVERNMENT. 


New Zealand is divided into nine prov- 
inces and one county. On the North Island 
are the provinces of Auckland, Taranaki, 
Hawke’s Bay, and Wellington ; or? the Mid- 
dle Island, Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, 
Otago, and Southland provinces, and the 
county of Westland. The South Island is 
included in the province of Southland. 

The population of the colony is about 
225,000 whites, and probably about 50,000 
aboriginals ; and to make laws for this small 
number of people—the population of a 
second-class city—there are eleven govern- 
ments, viz.: a general government, nine pro- 
vincial governments, and one county govern- 
ment. A more expensive system it would 
be difficult to devise. The General Assem- 





bly consists of two Houses, viz. : a House 
of Representatives, and a Legislative Assem- 
bly. The members of the Upper House are 
appointed by the Governor, who is the repre- 
sentative of the Crown. The members of 
the Lower House are elected. The functions 
of the General Government are to make gen- 
eral laws for the colony, and to regulate the 
departments of customs, posts, colonial de- 
fences, telegraphs, etc. Each province has a 
Superintendent and Council, all elected by 
the local residents. The county has no 
superintendent, the officer who presides over 
the council being appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The qualifications that entitle a per- 
son to vote are not exactly the same in all 
the provinces. In Otago they are as follows: 
the possession of a freehold estate of the 
value of £50, or a leasehold of an annua! 
value of £10; the paying an annual rent of 
Zio if in town, and £5 if out of town. 
One person may therefore have several 
votes,. except for Superintendent. On the 
gold fields, the possession of a “miner's 
right” entitles the holder to a vote. Elec- 
tions are sometimes very exciting, and the 
characters, both public and private, of the 
candidates are very freely commented upon 
by the press. Ballot-box stuffing, repeating, 
and the other rascally accomplishments that 
our American city politicians are so perfect 
in, are unknown to the innocent politicians of 
the colonies. Even there, however, purity of 
character is not essential to political success. 
One of Otago’s superintendents appropriated 
to his own use, while in office, a considerable 
amount of government funds, and also the 
money of many private individuals that had 
been placed in his hands for safety. He was 
placed under arrest until the affair could be 
investigated; but not liking to occupy the 
same quarters as the common felons, and as 
superintendent having power to appoint any 
place a jail, he declared his own house a jail, 
and remained comfortably at home. The 
charge was not proven, but there was no 
doubt as to his guilt. The affair was hushed 
up as quietly as possible, and he retired to 
his farm. There he remained several years, 
and then came forward as candidate for su- 
perintendent again, and was elected; not be. 
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ACCLIMATIZATION GROUNDS, NEW ZEALAND.—CABBAGE TREES IN FOREGROUND, 


cause the majority of the voters thought he 
was an innocent man, but because he was 
more clever than his opponent. 

The system of government in New Zea- 
land is different from that of any other British 
colony, and has been established principally 
on account of the topographical peculiarities 
of the country. But allowing for all these pe- 
culiarities, there is no doubt that a much 
more economical form of government could 
be established ; and I believe the day is not 
far distant when the Provincial Governments 
will be things of the past. 
provinces (Taranaki, Hawke’s Bay, and 
Marlborough) have an average population 


of about 5,000 each, and for these 15,000 


people there are three Superintendents, Coun- 
cils, etc. What could be more absurd? The 
only advantage in this system of government 
that I have been able to discover is that it 
makes a splendid opening for office-seekers. 


There is now a strong party in favor of hav- | 


ing but two governments ; one for the North 
Island, and the other for the remainder of the 
colony. 


Three of the | 


The country is heavily in debt, and the 
taxes, for a young colony, are enormous. 
On the first of January, 1869, the amount of 
the debt, general and provincial, was over 
seven millions sterling—more than $150 per 


head for the white population. The taxes, 
direct and indirect, are considerably higher 
than in the United States. 

The greater part of the debt has been in- 
curred in prosecuting the Maori wars. All 
the fighting is on the North Island, and for 
much of the trouble with the natives the set- 
tlers are themselves to blame; and as the 
people of the South have to bear the greater 
| part of the cost, they grumble, as men gener- 
ally do when their pockets are affected. 

Now, at first glance, this may appear some- 
what selfish, but really it is not so. There 
were at one time more that 10,000 troops in 
| the field, and the northern merchants had the 
supplying of them. It is well known that 
these men, who were being enriched by the 
wars, cared but little to have them end ; and 
there is no doubt that some of these men sup- 
| plied the Maoris with arms and ammunition. 
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American whalers have been accused of sup- 
plying the natives with contraband goods, and 
as high prices were paid for guns, powder, 
etc., no doubt some of the Yankee skippers 
availed themselves of the opportunity to make 
a few pounds. But I think that Auckland 
and Taranaki merchants made ten pounds in 
this contraband trade where our countrymen 
made one. The wars were of great pecu- 
niary gain to very many at the North, but to no 
one at the South, and the Southerners felt 
sore at being obliged to put their money in 
the pockets of the northern merchants. Per- 
sons who had property destroyed by the na- 
tives received compensation from the govern- 
ment. I was told in Taranaki that it was 
known that friendly natives had been hired to 
burn property in the outlying districts, by the 
owners themselves, so that compensation 
might be got from the government. 

There is great jealousy between the people 
of the North and the South, and there is no 
doubt that two governments would be far bet- 
ter than that which now exists. The Maoris 





of the North are a warlike race, and love fight 
ing better than peace ; whereas those of the 
South are as peaceable as the whites. The 
number, too, in the South is very small. Peace 
at the North does not last very long. At the 
beginning of last year a great part of the 
island was in a state of war, and fighting 
is still going on. In the former wars England 
furnished troops and several men-of-war, the 
New Zealand government paying, I think, 
43° 4 year per man. There have been at 
times ten full regiments of regular English 
troops in the colony ; butall these troops have 
been removed, and the colony is left to defend 
itself. 

The Governor gets a salary almost equal to 
that of the President of the United States, and 
the members of the executive about the same 
as the cabinet officers at Washington. Judges 
and other public officers also receive salaries 
equally remunerative. Taking into consider 
ation the number of office-holders in the colony, 
the expense of “ running the government” can 
be readily imagined. 


(To be continued.) 


en a ——— 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AWAY. 

I wit. not linger longer over this part of 
my history—already, I fear, much too extend- 
ed for the patience of my readers. My ex- 
cuse is, that in looking back, the events I 
have recorded appear large and prominent, 


and that certainly they have a close relation. 


with my after history. 

The time arrived when I had to leave Eng- 
land for Switzerland. I will say nothing of 
my leave-taking. It was not a bitter one. 
Hope was strong, and rooted in present 
pleasure. I was capable of much happiness 
—keenly responsive to the smallest agreeable 
impulse from without or from within. I had 
good health, and life was happiness in itself. 
The blowing of the wind, the shining of the 
sun, or the glitter of water, was sufficient to 





make me glad; and I had self-consciousness 
enough to increase the delight by the know- 
ledge that I was glad. 

The fact is I was coming in for my share in 
the spiritual influences of Nature, so largely 
poured on the heart and mind of my genera- 
tion. The prophets of the new blessing, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, I knew nothing 
of. Keats was only beginning to write. I 
had read a little of Cowper, but did not care 
for him. Yet I was under the same spell as 
they all. Nature was a power upon me. I 
was filled with the vague recognition of a 
present soul in Nature—with a sense of the 
humanity everywhere diffused through her and 
operating upon ours. I was but fourteen, 
and had only feelings, but something lay at 
the heart of the feelings, which would one day 
blossom into thoughts. 
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WILFRID’S REWARD. 


At the coach-office in the county-town I 
first met my future companion, with his father, 
who was to see us to our destination. My 
uncle accompanied me no farther, and I soon 
found myself on the top of the coach, with 
only one thing to do—make the acquaintance 
of Charles Osborne. His father was on the 
box-seat, and we two sat behind; but we 
were both shy, and for some time neither 
spoke. Charles was about my own age, rather 





like his sister, only that his eyes were blue, 


and his hair a lightish brown. A tremulous- 
ness about the mouth betrayed a nervous 
temperament. His skin was very fair and 
thin, showing the blue veins. As he did not 
speak, I sat for a little while watching him, with- 
out, however, the least speculation concerning 
him, or any effort to discover his character. 
I have not even yet reached the point of try- 
ing to find people out. I take what time and 
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acquaintance discloses, but never attempt to 
forestall, which may come partly from trust, 
partly from want of curiosity, partly from a 
disinclination to unnecessary mental effort. 
But as I watched his face, half-unconsciously, 
I could not help observing that now and then 
it would light up suddenly and darken again 
almost instantly. At last his father turned 
round, and with some severity, said :— 

“You do not seem to be making any ap- 
proaches to mutual acquaintance. Charles, 
why don’t you address your companion ?” 

The words were uttered in the slow tone of 
one used to matters too serious for common 
speech. 

The boy cast a hurried glance at me, smiled 
uncertainly, and moved uneasily on his seat. 
His father turned away and made a remark to 
the coachman. 

Mr. Osborne was a very tall, thin, yet 
square-shouldered man, with a pale face, and 
large features of delicate form. He looked 
severe, pure, and irritable. The tone of his 
voice, although the words were measured and 
rather stilted, led me to this last conclusion 


quite as much as the expression of his face ; 


for it was thin and a little acrid. I soon ob- 
served that Charley started slightly, as often 
as his father addressed him ; but this might be 
because his father always did so with more or 
less of abruptness. At times there was great 
kindness in his manner, seeming, however, less 
the outcome of natural tenderness than a sense 
of duty. His being was evidently .a weight 
upon his son’s, and kept down the natural 
movements of his spirit. A number of small 
circumstances only led me to these conclu- 
sions ; for nothing remarkable occurred to set 
in any strong light their mutual relation. For 
his side Charles was always attentive and 
ready, although with a promptitude that had 
more in it of the mechanical impulse of habit 
than of pleased obedience. Mr. Osborne 
spoke kindly to me—I think the more kindly 
that I was not his son, and he was therefore 
hot so responsible for me. But he looked as 
if the care of the whole world lay on his 
shoulders ; as if an awful destruction were the 
most likely thing to happen to every one, and 
to him were committed the toilsome chance 


of saving some. Doubtless he would not 
Vor, I.—35 





have trusted his boy so far from home, but 
that the clergyman to whom he was about to 
hand him over was an old friend, of the same 
religious opinions as himself. 

I could well but must not linger over the 
details of our journey, full to me of most 
varied pleasure. The constant change, not 
so rapid as to prevent the mind: from reposing 
a little upon the scenes which presented them- 
selves; the passing vision of countries and 
peoples, manners and modes of life, so differ- 
ent from our own, did much to arouse and 
develop my nature. Those flashes of pleas- 
ure came upon Charles’s pale face more and 
more frequently ; and ere the close of the 
first day we had begun to talk with some de- 
gree of friendliness. But it became clear to 
me that with his father ever blocking up our 
horizon, whether he sat with his broad back 
in front of us on the coach-box; or paced the 
deck of a vessel, or perched with us under the 
hood on the top of a diligence, we should 
never arrive at any freedom of speech. | 
sometimes wondered, long after, whether Mr. 
Osborne had begun to discover that he was 
overlaying and smothering the young life of 
his boy, and had therefore adopted the plan, 
so little to have been expected from him, of 
sending his son to foreign parts to continue 
his education. 

I have no distinct recollection of dates, or 
even of the exact season of the year. I be- 
lieve it was the early summer, but in my 
memory the whole journey is now a mass of 
confused loveliness and pleasure. Not that 
we had the best of weather all the way. I 
well recollect pouring rains, and from the fact 
that I distinctly remember my first view of an 
Alpine height, I am certain we must have had 


‘days of mist and rain immediately before. 


That sight, however, to me more like an indi- 
vidual revelation or vision than the impact of 
an object updn the brain, stands in my mind 
altogether isolated from preceding and fol- 
lowing impressions—alone, a thing to praise 
God for, if there be a God to praise. If there 
be not, then was the whole thing a grand and 
lovely illusion, worthy, for grandeur and loveli- 
ness, of a world with a God at the heart of it. 
But the grandeur and the loveliness spring from 
the operation of natural laws ; the laws them- 
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selves are real and true—how could the false 
result from them? I hope yet and will hope 
that I am not a bubble filled with the mock- 
ing breath of a Mephistopheles, but a child 
whom his infinite Father will not hardly judge 
that he could not believe in him so much as 
he would. I will tell how the vision came. 

Although comparatively few people visited 
Switzerland in those days, Mr. Osborne had 
been there before, and for some reason or 
other had determined on going round by In- 
terlachen. At Thun we found a sail-boat 
which we hired to take us and our luggage. 
At starting, an incident happened which would 
not be worth mentioning, but for the impres- 
sion it made upon me: a French lady accom- 
panied by a young girl approached Mr. 
Osborne—doubtless perceiving he was a 
clergyman, for, being an Evangelical of the 
most pure, honest and narrow type, he was in 
every point and line of his countenance mark- 
ed a priest and apart from his fellow-men—and 
asked him to allow her and her daughter to go 
in the boat with us to Interlachen. A glow 
of pleasure awoke in me at sight of his court- 
ly behavior, with lifted hat and bowed head ; 
for I had never been in the company of such 
a gentleman before. But the wish instantly 
followed that his son might have shared in his 
courtesy. We partook freely of his justice 
and benevolence, but he showed us no such 
grace as he showed the lady. I have since 
observed that sons are endlessly grateful for 
courtesy from their fathers. 

The lady and her daughter sat down in the 
stern of the boat ; and therefore Charley and 
I, not certainly to our discomfiture, had to go 
before the mast. The men rowed out into 
the lake, and then hoisted the sail. Away we 
went careering before a pleasant breeze. As 
yet it blew fog and mist, but the hope was 
that it would soon blow it away. 

An unspoken friendship by this time bound 
Charley and me together, silent in its begin- 
nings and slow in its growth—not the worst 
pledges of endurance. And now, for the first 
time in our journey, Charley was hidden from 
his father: the sail came between them. He 
glanced at me with a slight sigh, which even 
then I took for an involuntary sigh of relief. 
We lay leaning over the bows, now looking up 





at the mist blown in never-ending volumed 
sheets, now at the sail swelling in the wind 
before which it fled, and again down at the 
water through which our boat was ploughing 
its evanescent furrow. We could see very 
little. Portions of the shore would now and 
then appear, dim, like reflections from a tar- 
nished mirror, and then fade back into the 
depths of cloudy dissolution. Still it was 
growing lighter, and the man who was on the 
outlook became less anxious in his forward 
gaze, and less frequent in his calls to the 
helmsman. I was lying half over the gun- 
wale, looking into the strange-colored water, 
blue dimmed with undissolved white, when a 
cry from Charles made me start and look up. 
It was indeed a Godlike vision. The 
mist yet rolled thick below, but away up, 
far away and far up, yet as if close at hand, 
the clouds were broken into a mighty window, 
through which looked in upon us a huge 
mountain peak, swathed in snow. One great 
level band of darker cloud crossed its breast, 
above which rose the peak, triumphant in 
calmness, and stood unutterably solemn and 
grand, in clouds as white as its own whiteness. 
It had been there all the time! I sank on my 
knees in the boat and gazed up. With a sudden 
sweep the clouds curtained the mighty win- 
dow, and the Jungfrau withdrew into its Holy 
of Holies. I am painfully conscious of the 
helplessness of my speech. ‘The vision van- 
ishes from the words as it vanished from the 
bewildered eyes. But from the mind it glon- 
fied it has never vanished. I have deen more 
ever since that sight. To have beheld a 
truth is an apotheosis. What the truth was I 
could not tell; but I had seen something 
which raised me above my former self and 
made me long to rise higher yet. It awoke 
worship, and a belief in the incomprehensible 
divine ; but admitted of being analyzed no 
more than, in that transient vision, my intel 
lect could—-ere dawning it vanished—analyze 
it into the deserts of rock, the gulfs of green 
ice and flowing water, the savage solitudes of 
snow, the mysterious miles of draperied mist, 
that went to make up the vision, each and all 
essential thereto. 

I had been too much given to the attempt 
ed production in myself of effects to justify 
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the vague theories towards which my inborn 
prepossessions carried me. I had felt enough 
to believe there was more to be felt; and 
such stray scraps of verse of the new order 
as, floating about, had reached me, had set 
me questioning and testing my own life and 
perceptions and sympathies by what these 
awoke in me at second-hand. I had often 
doubted, oppressed by the power of these, 
whether I could myself see, or whether my 
sympathy with Nature was not merely inspired 
by the vision of others. Ever after this, if 
such a doubt returned, with it arose the Jung- 
frau, looking into my very soul. 

“Oh Charley!” was all I could say. Our 
hands met blindly, and clasped each other. 
I burst into silent tears. 

When I looked up, Charley was staring into 
the mist again. His eyes too were full of 
tears, but some troubling contradiction pre- 
vented their flowing : I saw it by the expres- 
sion of that mobile but now firmly closed 
mouth. 

Often ere we left Switzerland I saw similar 
glories: this visign remains alone, for it was 
the first. 

I will not linger over the tempting delight 
of the village near which we landed, its houses 
covered with quaintly notched wooden scales 
like those of a fish, and its river full to the 
brim of white-blue water, rushing from the 
far-off bosom of the glaciers. I had never 
had such a sense of exuberance and plenty as 
this river gave me—especially where it filled 
the planks and piles of wood that hemmed it 
in like a trough. I might agonize in words 
for a day and I should not express the delight. 
And, lest my readers should apprehend a 
diary of a tour, I shall say nothing more of 


our journey, remarking only that if Switzer- | 


land were to become as common to the mere 
tourist mind as Cheapside is to a Londoner, 
the meanest of its glories would be no whit 
impaired thereby. Sometimes, I confess, in 
these days of overcrowded cities, when, in 
periodical floods, the lonely places of the 
earth are from them inundated, I do look up 
to the heavens and say to myself that there at 


" least, between the stars, even in thickest of 


nebulous constellations, there is yet plenty of 
pure, unadulterated room—not even a vapor 





to hang a color upon; but presently I return 
to my better mind and say, that any man 
who loves his fellow will yet find he has room 
enough and to spare. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ICE-CAVE, 
DuRING our journey Mr. Osborne had sel- 
dom talked to us, and far more seldom in 
speech sympathetic. If by chance I came out 
with anything I thought or felt, even if he 
did not disapprove altogether, he would yet 
first lay hold of something to which he could 
object, coming round only by degrees, and 
with differences, to express a little consent. 
Evidently with him objection was the first 
step in instruction. It was better in his eyes 
to say you were wrong than to say you were 
right, even if you should be much more right 
than wrong. He had not the smallest idea of 
siding with the truth in you, of digging about 
it and watering it, until it grew a great tree 
in which all your thought-birds might nestle 
and sing their songs; but he must be ever 
against the error—forgetting that the only an- 
tagonist of the false is the true. “What,” I 
used to think in after years, “is the use of bat- 
tering the waJls to get at the error, when the 
kindly truth is holding the postern open for 
you to enter and pitch it out of window ?” 
The evening before we parted, he gave us 
a solemn admonishment on the danger of 
being led astray by what men called the 
beauties of Nature—for the heart was so des- 
perately wicked, that even of the things 
God had made “# show his power, it would 
make snares for our destruction. I will not 
go on with his homily, out of respect for the 
man ; for there was much earnestness in him, 
and it would utterly shame me if I were sup- 
posed to hold that up to the contempt which 
the forms it took must bring upon it. Be- 
sides, he made such a free use of the most 
sacred of names, that I shrink from represent- 
ing his utterance. A good man I do not 
doubt he was; but he did the hard parts of 
his duty tothe neglect of the genial parts, and 
therefore was not a man to help others to be 
good. His own son revived the moment he 
took his leave of us—began to open up, as 
the little red flower called the Shepherd's 
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Hour-Glass opens when the cloud withdraws. 
It is a terrible thing when the father is the 
cloud and not the sun of his child’s life. If 
Charley had been like the greater number of 
boys I have known, all this would only have 
hardened his mental and moral skin by the 
natural process of accommodation. But his 
skin would not harden, and the evil wrought 
the deeper. From his father he had inherited 
a conscience of abnormal sensibility ; but he 
could not inherit the religious dogmas by 
means of which his father had partly deaden- 
ed, partly distorted his ; and constant pres- 
sure and irritation had already generated a 
great soreness of surface. 

When he began to open up, it was after a 
sad fashion at first. ‘To resume my simile of 
the pimpernel—it was to disclose a heart in 
which the glowing purple was blanched to a 
sickly violet. What happiness he had, came 
in fits and bursts, and passed as quickly, leav- 
ing him depressed and miserable. He was 
always either wishing to be happy, or trying to 
be sure of the grounds of the brief happiness 
he had. He allowed the natural blessedness 


of his years hardly a chance: the moment its 
lobes appeared above ground, he was han- 
dling them, examining them, and trying to pull 


them open. No wonder they crept under- 
ground again! It may seem hardly credible 
that such should be the case with a boy of fif- 
teen, but I am not mistaken in my diagnosis. 
I will go a little further. Gifted with the 
keenest perceptions, and a nature unusually 
responsive to the feelings of others, he was 
born to be an artist. But he was content 
neither with his own suggestions, nor with un- 
derstanding those of another; he must, by 
the force of his own will, generate his friend’s 
feeling in himself, not perceiving the thing im- 
possible. This was one point at which we 
touched, and which went far to enable me to 
understand him. The original in him was 
thus constantly repressed, and he suffered 
from the natural consequences of repression. 
He suffered also on the physical side from a 
tendency to disease of the lungs inherited 
from his mother. 

Mr. Forest’s house stood high on the 
Grindelwald side of the Wengern Alp, under 
a bare grassy height full of pasture both sum- 





mer and winter. In front was a great space, 
half meadow, half common, rather poorly 
covered with hill-grasses. The rock was near 
the surface, and in places came through, when 
the grass was changed for lichens and mosses, 
Through this rocky meadow, now roamed, 
now rushed, now tumbled one of those Alpine 
streams, the very thought of whose ice-born 
plenitude makes me happy yet. Its banks 
were not abrupt but rounded gently in, and 
grassy down to the water’s brink. The larger 
torrents of winter wore the channel wide, and 
the sinking of the water in summer let the 
grass grow within it. But, peaceful as the 
place was, and merry with the constant rush 
of this busy stream, it had, even in the hottest 
summer day, a memory of the winter about it, 
a look of suppressed desolation ; for the only 
trees upon it were a score of straggling pines 
—all dead, as if blasted by lightning or 
smothered by snow. Perhaps they were the 
last of the forest in that part, and their roots 
had reached a stratum where they could not 
live. All I know is, that there they stood, 
blasted and dead every one of them. 

Charley could never bear them, and even 
disliked the place because of them. His 
father was one whom a mote in his brother's 
eye repelled; the son suffered for this in 
twenty ways—one of which was, that a single 
spot in the landscape was to him enough to 
destroy the loveliness of exquisite surround- 
ings. 

A good way below lay the valley of the 
Grindelwald. The Eiger and the Matterhorn 
were both within sight. If a man has any 
sense of the infinite, he cannot fail to be ren- 
dered capable of higher things by such em- 
bodiments of the high. Otherwise, they are 
heaps of dirt, to be scrambled up and con- 
quered, for scrambling and conquering’s sake. 
They are but warts, Pelion and Ossa and all 
of them. They seemed to oppress Charley 
at first. 

“Oh Willie,” he said to me one day, “if I 
could but believe in those mountains, how 
happy I should be! But I doubt, I doubt 
they are but rocks and snow.” 

I only half understood him. I am afraid I 
never did understand him more than half. 
Later, I came to the conclusion that this was 
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not the fit place for him ; and that if his father 
had understood him, he would never have sent 
him there. 

It wes some time before Mr. Forest would 
take us any mountain ramble. He said we 
must first get accustomed to the air of the 
place, else the precipices would turn our 
brains. He allowed us, however, to range 
within certain bounds. 

One day soon after our arrival, we accom- 
panied one of our school-fellows down to the 
valley of the Grindelwald, specially to see 
the head of the snake-glacier, which having 
erept thither can creep no further. Some- 
body had even then hollowed out a cave in it. 
We crossed a little brook which issued from 
it constantly, and entered. Charley uttered 
a cry of dismay, but I was too much delighted 
at the moment to heed him. For the whole 
of the white cavern was filled with blue air, 
so blue that I saw the air which filled it. Per- 
fectly transparent, it had no substance, only 
blueness, which deepened and deepened as I 
went further in. All down the smooth white 
walls evermore was stealing a thin veil of dis- 
solution ; while here and there little runnels 


of the purest water were tumbling in tiny 


cataracts from top to bottom. It was one of 
the thousand birthplaces of streams, ever 
creeping into the day of vision from the unlike 
and the unknown, unrolling themselves like 
the fronds of a fern out of the infinite pf God. 
Ice was all around, hard and cold and dead 
and white; but out of it and away went the 
water babbling and singing in the sunlight. 
“Oh Charley !” I exclaimed, looking round 
in my transport for sympathy. It was now my 
turn to cry out, for Charley’s face was that of 
a corpse. The brilliant blue of the cave 


made us look to each other most ghastly and- 


fearful. 

“Do come out, Wilfrid,” he said; “I can- 
not bear it.” 

I put my arm in his, and we walked into 
the sunlight. He drew a deep breath of re- 
lief, and turned to me with an attempt at a 
smile, but his lip quivered. 

“It's an awful place, Wilfrid. I don’t like 
it. Don’t goin again. I should stand waiting 
to see you come out in a winding sheet. I 
think there is something wrong with my brain. 





That blue seems to have got into it. I see 
everything horribly dead.” 

On the way back he started several times, 
and looked round as if with involuntary appre- 
hension, but mastered himself with an effort, 
and joined again in the conversation. Before 
we reached home he was much fatigued, and 
complaining of headache, went to bed imme- 
diately on our arrival. 

We slept in the same room. When I went 
up at the usual hour, he was awake. 

“Can’t you sleep, Charley?” I said. 

“T’ve been asleep several times,” he an- 
swered, “but I’ve had such a horrible dream 
every time! We were all corpses that couldn't 
get to sleep, and went about pawing the slimy 
walls of our marble sepulchre—so cold and 
wet! It was that horrible ice-cave, I sup- 
pose. But then you know that’s just what it 
is, Wilfrid.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” I said, in- 
stinctively turning from the subject, for the 
glitter of his black eyes looked bodeful. I 
did not then know how like he and I were, or 
how like my fate might have been to his, if, 
instead of finding at once a fit food for my 
fancy, and a safety-valve for its excess, in 
those old romances, I had had my regards 
turned inwards upon myself, before I could 
understand the phenomena there exhibited. 
Certainly I too should have been thus ren- 
dered miserable, and body and soul would 
have mutually preyed on each other. 

I sought to change the subject. I could 
never talk to him about his father, but he had 
always been ready to speak of his mother and 
sister. Now, however, I could not rouse him. 
“Poor mamma!” was all the response he 
made to some admiring remark ; and when I 
mentioned his sister Mary, he only said, 
“She’s a good girl, our Mary,” and turned 
uneasily towards the wall. I went to bed. 
He lay quiet, and I fell asleep. 

When I woke in the morning, I found him 
very unwell. I suppose the illness had been 
coming on for some time. He was in a low 
fever. Asthe doctor declared it not infectious, 
I was allowed to nurse him. He was often 
delirious and spoke the wildest things. Espe- 
cially, he would converse with the Saviour 
after the strangest fashion. 
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He lay ill for some weeks. Mr. Forest 
would not allow me to sit up with him at night, 
but I was always by his bedside early in the 
morning, and did what I could to amuse and 
comfort him through the day. When at length 
he began to grow better, he was more cheer- 
ful than I had known him hitherto; but he 
remained very weak for some time. He had 
grown a good deal during his illness, and in- 
deed never looked a boy again. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

ONE summer morning we all got up very 
early, except Charley, who was unfit for the 
exertion, to have a ramble in the mountains, 
and see the sun rise. The fresh, friendly air, full 
of promise, greeting us the moment we crossed 
the threshold ; the calm light which without 
visible source lay dream-like on the hills ; the 
brighter space in the sky whence ere long the 
spring of glory would burst forth triumphant ; 
the dull white of the snow-peaks, dwelling so 
awful and lonely in the mid heavens, as if 
nothing should ever comfort them or make 
them acknowledge the valleys below; the 
sense of adventure with which we climbed the 
nearer heights, as familiar to our feet on ordi- 
nary days as the stairs to our bedrooms ; the 
gradual disappearance of the known regions 
behind us, and the dawning sense of the 
illimitable and awful, folding in its bosom the 
homely and familiar—combined to produce 
an impression which has never faded. The 
sun rose in splendor, as if nothing more 
should hide in the darkness forever ; and yet 
with the light came a fresh sense of mystery, 
for now that which had appeared smooth was 
all broken and mottled with shadows innu- 
merable. Again and again I found myself 
standing still to gaze in a rapture of delight 
which I can only recall, not express; again 
and again was I roused by the voice of the 
master in front, shouting to me to come on, and 
warning me of the danger of losing sight of the 
rest of the company; and again and again I 
obeyed, but without any perception of the 
peril. 

The intention was to cross the hills into the 
valley of the Lauterbrunnen, not however by 
the path now so well known, but by another 





way, hardly a path, with which the master and 
some of the boys were familiar enough. dt 
was my first experience of anything like real 
climbing. As we passed rapidly over a moor- 
land space, broken with huge knolls and soli- 
tary rocks, something hurt my foot, and taking 
off my shoe, I found that a small chiropodical 
operation was necessary, which involved the 
use of my knife. It slipped, and cut my foot, 
and I bound the wound with a strip from my 
pocket-handkerchief. When I got up, I found 
that my companions had disappeared. This 
gave me little trouble at the moment, for I had 
no doubt of speedily overtaking them ; and I 
set out briskly in the direction, as I supposed, 
in which we had been going. But I presume 
that instead of following them, I began at 
once to increase the distance between us. 
At all events, I had not gone far before a 
pang of fear shot through me—the first awa- 
king doubt. I called louder—and louder yet ; 
but there was no response, and I knew I was 
alone. 

Invaded by sudden despair, I sat down, and 
for a4 moment did not even think. All at 
once I became aware of the abysses which sur- 
rounded the throne of my isolation. Behind 
me the broken ground rose to an unseen 
height, and before me it sloped gently down- 
wards, without a break to the eye, yet I felt 
as if, should I make one wavering movement, 
I must fall down one of the frightful precipi- 
ces which Mr. Forest had told me, as a warn- 
ing, lay all about us. I actually clung to the 
stone upon which I sat, although I could not 
have been in more absolute safety for the 
moment had I been dreaming in bed. The 
old fear had returned upon me, with a tenfold 
feeling of reality behind it. I presume it is so 
all through life: it is not what is, but what 
may be, that oftenest blanches the cheek and 
paralyzes the limbs ; and oftenest gives rise to 
that sense of the need of a God which we are 
told nowadays is a superstition, and which he 
whom we call the Saviour acknowledged and 
justified in telling us to take no thought for the 
morrow, inasmuch as God took thought for it. 
I strove to master my dismay, and forced my- 
self to get up and run about; and in a few 
minutes the fear had withdrawn into the back- 
ground, and I felt no longer an unseen force 
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dragging me towards a frightful gulf’ But it 
was replaced by a more spiritual horror. The 
sense of loneliness seized upon me, and the 
first sense of absolute loneliness is awful. In- 
dependent as a man may fancy himself in the 
heart of a world of men, he has only to be 
convinced that there is neither voice nor hear- 
ing, to know that the face from which he most 
recoils is of a kind essential to his very soul. 
In such case the gluttonous alderman would 
thank God for the company of a live turtle. 
Space is not room; and when we complain 
of the overcrowding of our fellows, we are 
thankless for that which comforts us the most, 
and desire its absence in ignorance of our 
deepest nature. 

Not even a bird broke the silence. It lay 
upon my soul as the sky and the sea lay upon 
the weary eye of the ancient mariner. It is 
useless to attempt to convey the impression 
of my misery. It was not yet the fear of 
death, or of hunger or thirst, for I had as yet 
no adequate idea of the vast lonelinesses that 
lie in a mountain land: it was simply the be- 
ing alone, with no ear to hear and no voice to 
answer me—a torture to which the soul is 
liable in virtue of the fact that it was not 
made to be alone, yea, I think, I hope, never 
can be alone ; for that which could be fact 
could not be such horror. Essential horror 
springs from an idea repugnant to the nature 
of the thinker, and which therefore in reality 
could not be. 

My agony rose and rose with every mo- 
ment of silence. But when it reached its 
height, and when, to save myself from burst- 
ing into tears, I threw myself on the ground, 
and began gnawing at the plants about me— 
then first came help: I had a certain experi- 
ence, as the Puritans might have called it. I 
fear to build any definite conclusions upon it, 
from the dread of fanaticism and the danger 
of attributing a merely physical effect to a 
spiritual cause. But are matter and spirit so 
far asunder? It is my will moves my arm, 
whatever first moves my will. Besides, I do 
not understand how, except another influence 
came into operation, the extreme of misery 
and depression should work round into such 
a change as I have to record. 

But I do not know how to describe the 





change. The silence was crushing, or rather 
sucking my life out of me—wp into its own 
empty gulfs. The horror of the great stillness 
was growing deathly, when all at once I rose 
to my feet with a sense of power and confi- 
dence I had never had before. It was as if 
something divine within me awoke to outface 
the desolation. I felt that it was time to act, 
and that I could act. There is no cure for 
terror like action: in a few moments I could 
have approached the verge of any preci- 
pice—at least without abject fear. The 
silence—no longer a horrible vacancy—ap- 
peared to tremble with unuttered thinkings. 
The manhood within me was alive and 
awake. I could not recognize a single land- 


mark, or discover the least vestige of a path. 
I knew upon which hand the sun was when 
we started; and took niy way with the sun 
But a cloud had already 


on the other side. 
come over him. 

I had not gone far before I saw in front of 
me, on the other side of a little hillock, some- 
thing like the pale blue gray fog that broods 
over a mountain lake. I ascended the hil- 
lock, and started back with a cry of dismay : 
I was on the very verge of an awful gulf. 
When I think of it, I marvel yet that I did 
not lose my self-possession altogether. I only 
turned and strode in the other direction— 
the faster for the fear. But I dared not run, 
for I was haunted by precipices. Over every 
height, every mound, one might be lying—a 
trap for my destructicn. I no longer looked 
out in the hope of recognizing some feature 
of the country; I could only regard the 
ground before me, lest at any step I might 
come upon an abyss. 

I had not walked far before the air began 
to grow dark. I glanced again at the sun. 
The clouds had gathered thick about him. 
Suddenly a mountain wind blew cold in my 
face. I never yet can read that sonnet of 
Shakspeare’s : 

‘* Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace,” 
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without recalling the gladness when I started 
from home, and the misery that so soon fol- 
lowed. But my new spirits did not yet give way. 
I trudged on. The wind increased, and in it 
came by and by the trailing skirts of a cloud. 
In a few moments more I was wrapped in 
mist. It was as if the gulf from which I had 
just escaped had sent up its indwelling demon 
of fog to follow and overtake me. I dared 
hardly go on even with the greatest circum- 
spection. As I grew colder, my courage de- 
clined. The mist wetted my face and sank 
through my clothes, and I began to feel very 
wretched. I sat down, not merely from 
dread of the precipices, but to reserve my 
walking powers when the mist should with- 
draw. I began to shiver, and was getting 
utterly hopeless and miserable when the fog 
lifted a little, and I saw what seemed a great 
rock near me. I crept towards it. Almost 
suddenly it dwindled, and I found but a stone, 
yet one large enough to afford me some 
shelter. I went to the leeward side of it, and 
nestled at its foot. The mist again sank and 
the wind blew stronger, but I was in com- 


parative comfort, partly because my imagina- 


tion was wearied. I fell fast asleep. 

I awoke stiff with cold. Rain was falling 
in torrents, and I was wet to the skin; but 
the mist was much thinner, and I could see 
a good way. For a while I was very heart- 
less, what with the stiffness, and the fear of 
having to spend the night on the mountains. 
I was hungry too, not with the appetite of de- 
sire but of need. ‘The worst was that I had 
no idea in what direction I ought to go. 
Downwards lay precipices—upwards lay the 
surer loneliness. I knelt, and prayed the 
God who dwelt in the silence to help me; 
then strode away I knew not whither—up 
the hill, in the faint hope of discovering some 
sign to direct me. As I climbed, the hill 
rose. When I surmounted what had seemed 
the highest point, away beyond rose another. 
But the slopes were not over steep, and I 
was able to get on pretty fast. The wind be- 
ing behind me, I hoped for some shelter 
over the highest brow, but that, for anything I 
knew, might be miles away in the regions of 
ice and snow. 

I had been walking I should think about 





an hour, when the mist broke away from 
around me, and the sun, in the midst of clouds 
of dull orange and gold, shone out upon the 
wet hill. It was like a promise of safety, and 
woke in mie courage to climb the steep and 
crumbling slope which now lay before me. 
But the fear returned. People had died in 
the mountains of hunger, and I began to 
make up my mind to meet the worst. I had 
not learned that the approach of any fate is 
just the preparation for that fate. I troubled 
myself with the care of that which was not 
impending over me. I tried to contemplate 
the death-struggle with equanimity, but could 
not. Had I been wearier and fainter, it 
would have appeared less dreadful. Then, 
in the horror of the slow death of hunger, 
strange as it may appear, that which had been 
the special horror of my childish dreams re- 
turned upon me changed into a thought of 
comfort : I could, ere my strength failed me 
utterly, seek the verge of a precipice, lie down 
there, and when the suffering grew strong 
enough to give me courage, roll myself over 
the edge, and cut short the agony. 

At length I gained the brow of the height, 
and at last the ground sank beyond. There 
was no precipice to terrify, only a somewhat 
steep descent into a valley large and wide. 
But what a vision arose on the opposite side 
of that valley !—an upright wilderness of rocks, 
slopes, precipices, snow, glaciers, avalanches ! 
Weary and faint as I was, I was filled with a 
glorious awe, the terror of which was the op- 
posite of fear, for it lifted instead of debasing 
the soul. Not a pine-tree softened the hag- 
gard waste ; not a single stray sheep of the 
wind’s flock drew one trail of its thin-drawn 
wool behind it ; all was hard and bare. The 
glaciers lay like the skins of cruel beasts, with 
the green veins yet visible, nailed to the 
rocks to harden in the sun; and the little 
streams which ran down from their claws 
looked like the knife-blades they are, keen 
and hard and shining, sawing away at the 
bones of the old mountain. But although the 
mountain looked so silent, there came from it 
every now and then a thunderous sound. At 
first I could not think what it was ; but gazing 
at its surface more steadily, upon the face of a 
slope I caught sight of what seemed a larger 
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stream than any of the rest; but it soon 
ceased, and then came the slow thunder of 
its fall: it was a stream, but a solid one—an 
avalanche. Away up in the air the huge 
snow-summit glittered in the light of the af- 
ternoon sun. I was gazing on the Maiden in 
one of her most savage moods—or, to speak 
prose, I was regarding one of the wildest as- 
pects of the many-sided Jungfrau. 

Half way down the hill, almost right under 
my feet, rose a slender column of smoke, I 
could not see whence. I hastened towards 
it, feeling as strong as when I started in the 
morning. I zig-zagged down the slope, for it 
was steep and slippery with grass, and arrived 
at length at a good-sized cottage, which faced 
the Jungfrau. It was built of great logs laid 
horizontally one above the other, all with 
notches half through near the end, by which 
notches, lying into each other, the sides of 
the house were held together at the corners. 
I soon saw it must be a sort of roadside 
inn. There was no one about the place ; but 
passing through a dark vestibule, in which 
were stores of fodder and various utensils, I 
came to a room in which sat a mother and 


her daughter—the former spinning, the latter 


making lace on a pillow. In at the win- 
dows looked the great Jungfrau. The room 
was lined with planks ; the floor was boarded ; 
the ceiling too was of boards — pine-wood 
all around. 

The women rose when I entered. I knew 
enough of German to make them understand 
my story, and had learned enough of their pa- 
tois' to understand them a little in return. 
They looked concerned, and the older woman, 
passing her hands over my jacket, turned to 
her daughter and commenced a talk much too 
rapid and no doubt idiomatic for me to fol- 
low. It was in the end mingled with much 
laughter, evidently at some proposal of the 
mother. Then the daughter left the room, 
and the mother began to heap wood on the 
fire. In a few minutes the daughter returned, 
still laughing, with some garments, which the 
mother took from her. I was watching every- 
thing from a corner of the hearth, where I had 
Seated myself wearily. ‘The mother came up 
to me, and without speaking, put something 
over my head, which I found to be a short 





petticoat such as the women wore ; then told 
me I must take off my clothes 4nd have them 
dried at the fire. She laid other garments on 
a chair beside me. 

“T don’t know how to put them on,” I 
objected. 

“Put on as many as you can,” she said 
laughing—* and I will help you with the rest.” 

1 looked about. There was a great press 
in the room. I went behind it and pulled off 
my clothes ; and having managed to put on 
some of the girl’s garments, issued from my 
concealment. The kindly laughter was re- 
newed, and mother and daughter busied them- 
selves in arranging my apparel, evidently 
seeking to make the best of me as a girl, an 
attempt favored by my pale face. When I 
seemed to myself completely arrayed, the girl 
said to her mother what I took to mean “ Let 
us finish what we have begun ;” and leaving 
the room, returned presently with the velvet 
collar embroidered with silver and the pen- 
dent chains which the women of most of the 
cantons wear, and put it on me, hooking the 
chains and leaving them festooned under my 
arms. The mother was spreading out my 
clothes before the fire to dry. 

Neither was pretty, but both looked wo- 
manly and good. The daughter had the at- 
traction of youth and bright eyes ; the mother, 
of good-will and experience ; but both were 
sallow, and the mother very wrinkled for what 
seemed her years. 

“Now,” I said, summoning my German, 
“you've not yet finished your work. Make 
my short hair as like your long hair as you 
can, and then I shall be a Swiss girl.” 

I was but a boy, and had no scruple con- 
cerning a bit of fun of which I might have 
been ashamed a few years later. The girl 
took a comb from her own hair and arranged 
mine. When she had finished, 

“ One girl may kiss another,” I said; and 
doubtless she understood me, for she returned 
my kiss with a fresh laugh. I sat down by 
the fire, and as its warmth crept mto my 
limbs, I rejoiced over comforts which yester- 
day had been a matter of course. 

Meantime they were busy getting me some- 
thing to eat. Just as they were setting it on 
the table, however, a loud call outside took 
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them both away. In a few moments two 
other guests entered, and then first I found my- 
self ashamed of my costume. With them the 
mother re-entered,calling behind her, ‘ There’s 
nobody at home ; you must put the horses up 
yourself, Annel.” Then she moved the little 
table towards me, and proceeded to set out 
the meal. 

“Ah! I see you have got something to eat,” 
said one of the strangers, in a voice I fancied 
I had heard before. 

“Will you please to share it?” returned 
the woman, moving the table again towards 
the middle of the room. 

I thought with myself that, if I kept silent, 
no one could tell I was not a girl; and, the 
table being finally adjusted, I moved my seat 
towards it. Meantime the man was helping 
his companion to take off her outer garments, 
and put them before the fire. I saw the face 
of neither until they approached the table and 
sat down. Great was my surprise to discover 
that the man was the same I had met in the 
wood on my way to Moldwarp Hall, and that 
the girl was Clara—a good deal grown—in 
fact looking almost a woman. From after 


facts, the meeting became less marvellous in 
my eyes than it then appeared. 

I felt myself in an awkward position—in- 
deed I felt almost guilty, although any notion 
of having the advantage of them never enter- 


ed my head. I was more than half inclined 
to run out and help Annel with the horses, 
but I was very hungry, and not at all willing 
to postpone my meal, simple as it was—bread 
and butter, eggs, cheese, milk, and a bottle of 
the stronger wine of the country, tasting like 
a coarse sherry. The two—father and daugh- 
ter, evidently—talked about their journey, and 
hoped they should reach the Grindelwald 
without more rain. 

“By the way,” said the gentleman, “it’s 
somewhere not far from here young Cumber- 
mede is at school. I know Mr. Forest well 
enough—used to know him, at least. We 
may as well call upon him.” 

“ Cumbermede "—said Clara ; 
he?” 

“A nephew of Mrs. Wilson’s—no, not 
nephew—second or third cousin—or some- 
thing of the sort, I believe. Didn’t some- 


“who is 





body tell me you met him at the Hall one 
day ?” 

“Oh, that boy—Wilfrid. Yes; I told you 
myself. Don’t you remember what a bit of 
fun we had the night of the ball? We were 
shut out on the leads, you know.” 

“Yes, to be sure, you did tell me. 
sort of a boy is he?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Much like other 
boys. I did think he was a coward at first, 
but he showed some pluck at last. I shouldn't 
wonder if he turns out a good sort of fellow. 
We were in a fix.” 

“You're a terrible madcap, Clara! If you 
don’t settle down as you grow, you'll be get- 
ting yourself into woyse scrapes.” 

“ Not with you to look after me, papa dear,” 
answered Clara, smiling. ‘It was the fun of 
cheating old Goody Wilson, you know!” 

Her father grinned with his whole mouthful 
of teeth, and looked at her with amusement— 
almost sympathetic roguery, which she evi- 
dently appreciated, for she laughed heartily. 

Meantime I was feeling very uncomforta- 
ble. Something within told me I had no 
right to overhear remarks about myself; and, 
in my slow way, I was meditating how to get 
out of the scrape. 

“What a nice-looking girl that is!” said 
Clara, without lifting her eyes from her plate 
—*T mean for a Swiss, you know. But I do 
like the dress. I wish you would buy me a 
collar and chains like those, papa.” 

“Always wanting to get something out of 
your old dad, Clara! Just like the rest of 
you !—always wanting something—eh?” 

“No, papa; it’s you gentlemen always 
want to keep everything for yourselves. We 
only want you to share.” 

“Well, you shall have the collar, ad I 
shall have the chains. Will that do?” 

“ Yes, thank you, papa,” she returned, nod- 
ding her head. “Meantime, hadn’t you bet- 
ter give me your diamond pin? It would fas- 
ten this troublesome collar so nicely !” 

“There, child!” he answered, proceed- 
ing to take it from his shirt. “Anything 
else ?” 

“ No, no, papa dear. I didn’t want it. I 
expected you, like everybody else, to decline 
carrying out your professed principles.” 


What 
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“ What a nice girl she is,” I thought, “ after 
all!” 

“My love,” said her father, “you will 
know some day that I would do more for you 
even than give you my pet diamond. Ifyou are 
a good girl, and do as I tell you, there will be 
grander things than diamond pins in store for 
you. But you may have this if you like.” 

He looked fondly at her as he spoke. 

“Oh, no, papa!—not now, at least. I 
should not know what to do with it. I should 
be sure to lose it.” 

If my clothes had been dry, I would have 
slipped away, put them on, and appeared in 
my proper guise. As it was, I was getting 
more and more miserable—ashamed of re- 
vealing who I was, and ashamed of hearing 
what the speakers supposed I did not under- 
stand. I sat on irresolute. In a little while, 
however, either the wine having got into my 
head, or the food and warmth having restored 
my courage, I began to contemplate the 
bolder stroke of suddenly revealing myself by 
some unexpected remark. They went on 
talking about the country, and the road they 
had come. 

“But we have hardly seen anything worth 
calling a precipice,” said Clara. 

“ You'll see hundreds of them if you look 
out of the window,” said her father. 

“Oh! but I don’t mean that,” she return- 
ed. “It’s nothing to look at them like that. 
I mean from the top of them—to look down, 
you know.” 

“ Like from the flying buttress at Moldwarp 
Hall, Clara?” I said. 

The moment I began to speak, they began 
to stare. Clara’s hand was arrested on its 
way towards the bread, and her father’s wine- 
glass hung suspended between the table and 
his lips. I laughed. 

“By Jove !” said Mr. Coningham—and added 
nothing, for amazement, but looked uneasily 
at his daughter, as if asking whether they had 
not said something awkward about me. 

“It's Wilfrid!” exclaimed Clara, in the 
tone of orfe talking in her sleep. Then she 
laid down her knife and laughed aloud. 

“What a guy you are!” she exclaimed. 
“Who would have thought of finding you in 
a Swiss girl ? Really, it was toc bad of you 





to sit there and let us go on as we did. I do 
believe we were talking about your precious 
self! At least papa was.” 

Again her merry laugh rang out. She could 
not have taken a better way of relieving us. 

“I’m very sorry,” I said; “but I felt so 
awkward in this costume that I couldn’t bring 
myself to speak before. I tried very hard.” 

“Poor boy!” she returned, rather more 
mockingly than I liked, her violets swimming 
in the dews of laughter. 

By this time Mr. Coningham had apparently 
recovered his self-possession. I say afpar- 
ently, for I doubt if he had ever lost it. He 
had only, I think, been running over their 
talk in his mind to see if he had said anything 
unpleasant, and now, reassured, he stretched 
his hand across the table. 

“T’m sure, Mr. Cumbermede,” he inter- 
posed, “we owe you an apology rather. I 
am sure we can’t have said anything we should 
mind you hearing ; but 6 

“Oh!” I interrupted, “you have told me 
nothing I did not know already, except that 
Mrs. Wilson was a relation, of which I was 
quite ignorant.” 

“It is true enough though.” 

“ What relation is she, then ?” 

“T think, when I gather my recollections 
of the matter—I think she was first cousin to 
your mother—perhaps it was only second 
cousin.” 

“Why shouldn’t she have told me so, 
then ?” 

“‘ She must explain that herself. J cannot 
account for that. It is very extraordinary.” 

“But how do you know so well about me, 
sir, if you don’t mind saying ?” 

“Oh! I am an old friend of the family. I 
knew your father better than your uncle, 
though. Your uncle is not over friendly, you 
see.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“ No occasion at all. I suppose he doesn’t 
like me. I fancy, being a Methodist 

“My uncle is not a Methodist, I assure 
you. He goes to the parish church regu- 
larly.” 

“Qh! it’s all one. I only meant to say 
that being a man of somewhat peculiar no- 
tions, I supposed he did not approve of my 
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profession. Your good people are just as 
ready, however, to call in the lawyer as others 
when they fancy their rights invaded. Ha! 
ha! But no one has a right to complain of 
another because he doesn’t choose to like 
him. Besides, it brings grist to the mill. If 
everybody liked everybody, what would be- 
come of the lawsuits? And that would un- 
suit us—wouldn’t it, Clara ?” 

“You know, papa dear, what mamma 
would say ?” 

** But she ain’t here, you know.” 

“ But J am, papa; and I don’t like to hear 
you talk shop,” said Clara, coaxingly. 

“Very well; we won't, then. But I was 
only explaining to Mr. Cumbermede how I 





supposed it was that his uncle did not like 
me. ‘There was no offence in that, I hope, 
Mr. Cumbermede ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered. “I am the 
only offender. But I was innocent enough 
as far as intention goes. I came in drenched 
and cold, and the good people here amused 
themselves dressing me like a girl. It is quite 
time I were getting home now. Mr. Forest 
will be in a way about me. So will Charley 
Osborne.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Mr. Coningham, “I remem. 
ber hearing you were at school together some- 
where in this quarter. But tell us all about 


it. Did you lose your way ?” 


(To be continued.) 


THE CELESTIALS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOIL. 


One of the most interesting Sabbath ser- 
vices in New England, and very likely in the 
Union, is that held each Sunday afternoon in 
Messrs. Sampson & Co.’s shoe factory at 
North Adams, Massachusetts, and known as 
the “Chinese Sunday-school.” The inter- 
est is not confined to the casual visitor, or 
those engaged in the school, for here, week 
by week, is being wrought out the solution 
of that problem which agitated many earnest 
minds when the “heathen” first landed on 
Puritan soil— Can these men be American- 
ized?” Very many Christian men who were 
not alarmed by any other aspect of the Chinese 
question, and who cared for no other, shook 
their doubting heads when they spoke of the 
strange language, different social customs, and 
benighted spiritual condition of the new-com- 
ers. 

But a very brief observation showed that 
the Celestials were willing and anxious to 
learn of that which pertained to their temporal 
welfare, and hearts inspired with true zeal at 
once determined that this trait of character 
should be made the means of their advance- 
ment in other directions, as well as in the 
making of shoes. A consultation between the 
different pastors of the village and Mr. Chase, 
the partner of Mr. Sampson, resulted in the 





opening of a Sunday school in the Chinese 
quarters. Mr. Chase, aided by the clergy- 
men, and especially by Rev. T. A. Griffin, of 
the M. E. Church, naturally fills the place 
of superintendent. In the various Sunday- 
schools of the village a call was made for 
volunteer teachers, and a general response 
came. 

It was very easy to volunteer—not so easy 
to teach the “heathen.” Scarcely one of the 
Celestials, with the exception of the interpre- 
ter, Charley Sing, knew a word of English, 
and very surely the teachers knew nothing of 
Chinese. But not disheartened even by this 
unpromising state of affairs, the self-appointed 
missionaries set to work, and now, after the 
lapse of something like five months, we look 
in upon them. 

A graveled walk around to the rear of the 
three-story brick building which Mr. Sampson 
converted into a shoe factory, brings us di 
rectly to the Chinese quarters—a suite of 
large rooms in the rear portion of the building. 
Passing first through the sleeping-room, with 
which we have nothing to do, we enter another 
apartment, and find ourselves at once in the 
midst of the school. 

The school-room is some thirty feet in 
length by half the width, and ten tables, five 
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upon each side, are already surrounded by 
teachers and pupils. It is now half-past four, 
and school has just commenced. Upon one 
side of the room a number of gas jets give 
an uncertain light, while the other tables are 
illuminated by lamps, candles, whatever may 
be impressed for service. 

Each table has from four to six of the yel- 
low-skinned pupils, all dressed in their best, 
quite a number of them appearing in neat 
black suits of the latest American style. 
There are nearly an equal number of teachers, 
very few having more than one scholar, none 
more than two. And here the usual experi- 


ence of schooling is reversed. The Celestials 
are all young men, of small stature, and to the 
stranger appear quite as much alike as so 


many peas. There is the greatest diversity 
among the teachers. At one side of a table 
sits a dignified, middle-aged man, judge of the 
district court, earnestly laboring to impress 
new ideas, or ideas in a new form, upon the 
mind of his single pupil, and laboring not in 
vain. Not far away is a little Miss, not yet 
requiring two figures to write down her age, 
who is now and then impatiently shaking back 
her golden tresses, as she labors to impress 
upon the mind of her pupil the strange combi- 
nations of the English alphabet, looking up 
into his half-pleased, half-puzzled Asiatic coun- 
tenance, herself in doubt whether she has suc- 
ceeded in making the point as clear to him as 
it is in her own mind. At the same table 
may be a school-boy, a year or two older, just 
getting conscious of his rights as “ Young 
America,” and as wild and mischievous as one 
often sees ; but his heart is large and true, and 
just now he is patiently leading the mind of 
his charge through the rudiments of the omni- 
present primer. 

There are very few young men among the 
teachers, but the same cannot be said of 
the young ladies. At no gathering of equal 
numbers will a larger proportion of the beauti- 
ful, refined, intellectual young ladies of the 
village be found. From the delicate child to 
the middle-aged woman, and from the affluent 
to the poor, all classes and ages are engaged 
in this work of charity. 

It is not a quiet place, this school-room. 
Fifty teachers are earnestly laboring with 





about an equal number of scholars, as though 
the fortunes of lives depended upon utilizing 
this Sabbath afternoon hour. Then there are 
fifty or more visitors or lookers-on, who must 
needs learn the whole histgry of the school, 
and express their individual opinions for the 
general benefit of those present. So that the 
imaginative mind receives a very good idea 
of that grand confusion upon the plains of 
Shinar. 

Passing down the room, we have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the individual members of 
the school at their studies. First of all, we 
are impressed with the spirit of earnestness, 
in many cases amounting almost to enthusiasm, 
which pervades the whole assembly. Here 
and there one, a trifle duller than his neighbor, 
it may be, or with a teacher less gifted to im- 
part information, sits gazing upon the strange 
symbols before him, or repeats mechanically 
the promptings of the teacher, looking all the 
while like a personification of stupid patience. 
But generally the quick flashing eyes, the ear- 
nest nods of assent, indicating comprehension, 
and the general light of intelligence, shows 
an understanding of the subject beyond the 
scholar’s ability to express in the yet unmas- 
tered language of his adopted country. 

Each teacher follows the bent of his or her 
own preferences in regard to the method of 
instruction, but, generally, reading forms a 
principal part of the hour's pursuits. Here 
the ordinary school primer is brought into 
service, and, judging from the progress made 
by many of the pupils, nothing could be better 
adapted to the purpose. A few of the learn- 
ers read quite readily where words of two sylla- 
bles abound, while others are not yet able to 
master the mysteries of three-lettered words. 

A great deal of object-teaching is here em- 
ployed, and very advantageously. In fact, it 
is rendered a necessity by the want of language 
in common between teacher and learner, and 
principally upon the ability of the tutor in this 
direction depends the success of the student. 

In connection with reading and object- 
teaching, writing is employed in some cases. 
A slate with one or two sentences written 
upon it lies before the Celestial. A dimly- 
burning candle sits upon an adjacent table. 
‘What is that?” the teacher asks, pointing 
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towards it. “Candle,” replies the novice. 
‘Find the word upon your slate.” The yel- 
low finger passes slowly along, and soon rests 
upon the word. “ Now spell it and write it 
yourself.” A fey moments’ application, and 
the word is written in characters which would 
put to shame the handwriting of most men 
who live by the pen, and the pupil looks up 
with a bright sparkle of the eye for the reward 
he is sure to receive, the smile of approbation 
from his teacher. 

The peculiar faculty for imitation possessed 
by the Chinese as a nation makes writing an 
easy branch of their studies. Once having 
learned the letters which make a given word, 
and recollecting their written forms, the Celes- 
tial writes the word very readily, and very neat- 
ly. Simple problems in mental arithmetic, 
names of days and months, as well as many ob- 
ject lessons which circumstances may suggest, 
fillup the hour. There is no lullor hush. Each 
moment is saved, for the time is brief, and it 
will be a whole week before another opportu- 
nity for such instruction and pleasure will pre- 
sent. But in the midst of the exercises a sin- 
gle stroke of the bell is heard. 

What a silence ensues! Instantly every 
sound is hushed, unless it may be some visitors 
have not quite finished their conversation, in 
which case they will be expected to continue, 
giving those present the benefit of their wis- 
dom, and the example of their good-breeding. 
If a clergyman is present, or a visitor who 
has anything to say, he can address the school 
through the interpreter, Charley Sing. The 
teachers unite in singing “There is a happy 
land,” or some simple song of that class, and 
frequently the pupils, so far as able, join. 

After the close of school, which is informal, 
a song in Chinese is sometimes given by one 
of the pupils, for the gratification of visitors. 
The air is very simple, peculiar, though not 
unpleasing, and the words, which appear to 
be monosyllables of all kinds mixed together, 
convey about as much sense to English ears 
as does a great deal of the popular singing a 
our own language. 

“Come next Sunday,” frequently in its 
abbreviated form—* Sunday,” is the parting 
request of the scholar to his teacher. And 
generally the latter is quite as interested as 





the former in her weekly missionary hour, 
The attachment between the scholars and 
their teachers is in many cases noteworthy, 
Not only is this manifested in little acts of 
kindness, and such trifling gifts as they are 
able to make—fans, coins, and multitudes of 
little trinkets—but sometimes their feelings 
find expression in more substantial manner, 
On Thanksgiving Day a number of the teach. 
ers were astonished at the reception of fine 
plump turkeys as tokens of the estimation in 
which they were held by their disciples. Gen- 
erally, a Celestial will not attend the school 
unless assured that his teacher will be present. 
From some convenient nook in the sleeping. 
room, or elsewhere, he watches the door 
until the familiar form appears, when with a 
glide and scramble he hurries into the accus- 
tomed seat, and is waiting with boyish eager- 
ness for the commencement of his exercises. 

Should the Chinaman fail to learn with the 
rapidity of his more fortunate companion, no 
impatience or discontent marks his conduct. 
The failure is all attributed to his own stu- 
pidity, and yet he does not become discour- 
aged. The general anxiety to learn the lan- 
guage, written and spoken, as well as the 
manners and customs of the people among 
whom their lot is cast, strikes us at once as 
an omen exceedingly favorable in its nature. 
Although they enjoy but one hour’s teaching 
per week, their study does not end with that 
hour. Evenings and spare moments are very 
often given to the primer, and such progress 
as can be made unassisted is worked out by 
the persevering shoemaker. It is to be hoped 
that ere long some means may be devised by 
which they shall receive two or three ad- 
ditional hours of instruction during the week, 
and if this can be done, beyond all doubt 
their progress towards Americanization will 
be very much accelerated. 

We have thus attempted to describe the 
most interesting and important hour of the 
week to the Chinese in New England. From 
the record of that hour logical deductions 
may be made regarding their future. It is 
not our purpose to draw these conclusions, 
since we do not intend to discuss the Chinese 
question—only to draw aside the veil, that 
the world may have a peep in upon their 
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inner life. That they are highly satisfied 
with their situation as laborers seems very 
evident ; that they are much pleased at the 


ciently proyen by the fact that of the seventy- 
five employed by Messrs. Sampson & Co., 
none used strong drink in any form, not even 


efforts being put forth to instruct them cannot | as a medicine. 
be doubted. Their intention to adopt Amer- What part they are to play in our future 


ican customs may be seen in the use of our | history cannot be told; but so long as they 
own style of clothing in place of theirs. That | love the school and its associations, are open 
they are capable of thorough culture and re- | to kindly Christian influences, are temperate 
ligious impression, Charley Sing, a perfect | and industrious, we see no reason why our 
gentleman and a member of the M. E. | broad territory, a haven for the oppressed of 
Church, is a living and indisputable witness. | every clime, should be denied to the Ce- 
That they are naturally temperate is suffi- | lestials. 
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3LEAK winds of winter, sobbing and moaning, 
Pluck not my rags with your pitiless hand ; 
Here in the darkness, cold and despairing, 
Homeless, and friendless, and starving I stand. 
Scourged by the white icy whips of the tempest, 
I wander forlorn on my desolate way, 
Forgotten of earth, and forsaken of heaven, 
Too frozen to kneel, and too hungry to pray. 


re ak i ce oe i 


I look at the stately and palace-like dwellings 
That line with their grandeur the pathway I tread, 
I fancy the brightness and-warmth of the hearth-stone, 
The plenteous board with the wine and the bread: 
I see the heads bow’d with a reverent meaning, 
A blessing is breathed o’er the sumptuous fare ; 
Will it rise to the ear of the pitiful Father, 
Or die of the cold, like the vagabond’s prayer ? 


Hark! midnight. The chime from the church-tower above me 
Drops solemnly down through the whirl of the storm : 
If one could but pass through the gate to the portal, 
Could sleep there, and dream it was lighted and warm. 
Give way, cruel bars! let me through to a refuge ! 
Give way! but I rave, and the fierce winds reply : 
“ No room in His house for His vagabond children, 
“ No room in His porch for an outcast to die.” 


No room in the dwellings—no room in the churches, 
No room in the prison—for hunger’s no crime ; 

Is there room in the bed of the river, I wonder, 
Deep down by the pier in the ooze and the slime ? 

Mock on, taunting wind! I can laugh back an answer, 
An hour, and your bitterest breath I defy ; 

Since bars shut me out of God’s house among mortals, 
I will knock at the gate of His home in the sky! 
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LECTURE-BROKERS AND LECTURE-BREAKERS, 

THERE is a general complaint this year, throughout 
that portion of the country in which the “ lecture sys- 
tem” has become an institution, that the usual courses 
of lectures and of intellectual entertainments grouped 
with lectures have been unremunerative. ‘The ancient 
croakers who have been prophesying the downfall of 
the institution for years are tuning their croak to a 
jubilant turn, and it really seems as if something had 
happened to give them reason for their mournful mer- 
riment. Something Aas happened, about which we 
propose to discourse for a little. 

A few years ago the literary associations of the West- 
ern States formed an association among themselves, for 
the purpose of co-operation in securing the services of 
prominent Eastern lecturers. The different associations 
communicated to their common secretary the names of 
those whom they wished to hear, he having already 
written to and received answers from the different lec- 
turers whose services were deemed desirable, and they 
having stated their subjects, fees, and the amount of 
time they would devote to a Western trip. Thus, if 
there were thirty applications for the services of Mr. 
A., and Mr, A. could give thirty evenings, his trip was 
arranged for him, with the closest regard to economy 
of travel and fatigue ; and when he had finished a week 
of work, Mr. B. followed over the same ground the next 


week, and Mr. C. the next, and so on, until the winter’s 


courses were concluded. Not that those courses were 
made up as simply as this; but this statement will 
illustrate the working of the system. Each lecturer 
was informed that there were expenses attending the 
operation of this machinery, and that, if he saw fit to 
assist in paying them, he could remit to the secretary 
five per cent. of his receipts; otherwise, he was at 
liberty to throw the expense upon the association, 
None of the lecturers, we presume, declined to bear 
his portion of the burden, because it was a great con- 
venience to him to have his time all filled, and his route 
conveniently arranged by one who lived upon the 
ground. We do not know whether this association 
exists to-day or not, but there certainly is no good 
reason why it should not. It was a good thing for the 
literary associations and the lecturers alike. It filled 
a manifest emergency, and served a legitimate purpose. 
Under it the lectures thrived, and the associations 
made money, as well as those whom they called into 
their service. 

It is possible that this association of associations 
and its operations suggested to some of our enterpris- 
ing fellow-citizens the idea of lecture bureaus and lec- 
ture brokerage. It was entirely a legitimate business 
movement. We have no fault to find with the motives 
of those who organized these bureaus, and who now 
carry them on, It is an enterprise for making money 
as middle-men ; and the country is full of such, in all 
departments of business, It was probably impossible 
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for them and the country to foresee the result of their 
plans upon the fortunes of the lecture field. It is 
quite possible that they believed they were doing that 
which would extend the field, and add to the prosperity 
of all interested in its operations, We wished them 
well and hoped for the best, but we never quite be- 
lieved in this mode of communication between lectur- 
ers and the public. The sudden decline of the popular 
interest in lectures proves that some new influence is 
at work, and we shall look for it in vain unless we find 
it in the new bureaus, 

Without having any personal, practical knowledge 
of the operations of the bureaus, it is easy to see that 
two bad tendencies are naturally developed by them, 
the first being an increase of price to the associations. 
A lecturer who has been accustomed to a certain fee 
naturally feels called upon to add to that fee when the 
bureau, to whose disposal he has committed his name, 
takes from him ten per cent. of it. If the percentage 
were smaller, he would have no special motive to in- 
crease his fee ; but it is so out of proportion to the 
service rendered that he is at once moved to get a part 
of it back from the associations to which he is sent. 
We do not say that this is the case, because we do not 
know ; but any business man knows that this would 
be the natural tendency. So, when fees are increased, 
the margin of profits to the associations is reduced, 
and the dangers of loss are augmented. 

But this cause would of itself do little to bring 
about the untoward result which we are discussing, 
for it is not large enough to accomplish so much alone. 
The second and principal cause is the introduction 
into the lecture field of great numbers of men and 
women who have nothing to say,—‘‘ dead weights ” all 
of them,—who never would have found their way toa 
platform but for the help of a bureau. Only a few 
years ago the really acceptable lecturers of the coun- 
try—those men who made the platform popular and 
useful, and apparently indispensable—did not number 
more than twenty-five. Their names were on the 
tongues of the people; and between them and the 
different associations of the country there were the 
most friendly relations. All these men—each 1m his 
own way—had something to say that the people de- 
sired to hear. The people took their utterances home 
and absorbed them into their life. They shaped 
opinion, developed sentiment, agitated great public 
questions, denounced wrongs, taught, exhorted, stirred 
the people. Upon the rolls of the lecture bureaus will 
be found some of these names to-day, associated in a 
common column with literary jesters and mounte 
banks, readers, singers, etc., etc.,—men who, outside 
of a lecture course, would not draw auditors enough to 
pay for the rent of their audience rooms. We believe 
that it has been mainly through the pushing and the 
endorsement of the bureau that these people have found 
it for their advantage to cling to the rolls from season to 
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season, Some of them have been either pushed or 
invited into nearly every lecture course, until sensible 
men have become disgusted, and have given up the 
lecture as a thing that does not pay. The good lec- 
turers have been cheapened by association with their 
inferiors in gifts and aims, and the ‘‘lecture system” 
has degenerated into a string of entertainments that 
have no earnest purpose, and minister to no manly and 
womanly want, The bureaus themselves can have no 
permanent interest in pushing this class of performers 
and entertainments, for the whole lecture institution 
will go under with such treatment; but the trou- 
ble is that it is only the second and third rate 
men that have any real use for the bureau. Good 
lecturers get all the engagements they want at 
their own prices, and if they need assistance 
they-can hire a clerk to do their correspondence at 
half the price asked by the bureaus, We are glad to 
see that a few of the better class of lecturers have 
refused to commit themselves to the brokers. If those 
who are in their hands like the association, they will 
remain; but we are sure it would be better for them 
to withdraw, and go back to their old direct relations 
with the literary societies of the country, A bureau 
is established to do the business of other people for a 
consideration, and every man who wishes to enter the 
lecture field, and every man who has entered it and 
holds a low place in it, is sure to adopt the machinery 
and invoke the aid of a bureau to secure engagements. 
Practically, then, without any intentional mischief on 
the part of the bureaus, the effect of their operations 
has been to crowd upon the lecture associations of the 
country a class of inferior men, who are unconsciously 
bringing the system to which they have looked for 
their support into contempt and ruin. 

We close with the expression of a wish that lectu- 
rers and lecture associations would communicate to us 
their impressions and opinions upon this subject. It is 
really one of very great importance. We are not 
among those who believe that the lecture has outlived 
its usefulness, Indeed, we do not believe it ever will. 
There is nothing so pleasant, so inspiring, and so 
instructive as a first-class man with something to say ; 
and so long as such a man can be induced to “stand 
and deliver,” the lecture will live. What we desire 
is, to find out exactly what the present obstacles to the 
success of the lecture are, and to get them out of the 
way with as little delay as possible. {f the bureaus 
are helpful to the system we shall be glad to learn the 
fact. If théy are not, they must go under. 


A GROWING VICE OF BUSINESS. 


Two suggestive incidents will introduce to our 
readers a vice of business which ought to be reformed 
before it assumes the magnitude and universality 
which it is sure to achieve, unless efficient steps are 
taken to arrest its progress, 

INcIDENT No, 1.—A builder of furnaces was called 
upon recently to name a price for heating a large struc- 
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ture in a large city. He offered to put in his apparatus 
for $30,000. After repeated conversations with sun- 
dry persons interested in the contracts, he was told 
that the man who should secure the job would be obli- 
ged to pay a percentage to them—in this case amount- 
ing to $3,000—the bill, of course, to be rendered in 
such a form as to make him a party to the fraud upon 
the owners of the building. He told them that he 
wanted the job, but that as he also had a desire to go 
to heaven when he died, he was afraid he should be 
obliged to decline their conditions. He also suggested 
that he should like to bid for the job with others, and 
was informed that not a single contract on the build- 
ing had been given to the lowest bidder. Then he 
was politely bowed out of the presence of the gentle- 
men who could not use him. He went home, and as 
an experiment, sent them a proposal to put in his ap- 
paratus for $25,000. From this he never heard; and 
some man with a more convenient conscience got the 
contract and gave the percentage. 

INCIDENT No. 2.—A piano-forte manufacturer sold 
an instrument, at his regular retail price, to a gentle- 
man of New York. Within forty-eight hours he was 
called upon by three musicians, every one of whom 
demanded his percentage upon the sale of the piano, 
claiming that it was bought upon his recommendation, 
The purchaser, to make sure of getting the best in- 
strument, had separately consulted all these men, and 
they had happened to agree upon this maker. The 
result was, that the maker paid each man the amount 
of his claim, and said nothing, though he parted 
with considerably more than his profits on the piano- 
forte. When asked by the friend to whom he told 
the story, why he submitted to such an imposition, he 
replied that he did not dare to do otherwise ; that if 
he had refused to respond to these exactions, the mu- 
sicians would have turned against him, and transferred 
their recommendations to other makers, 

The way in which corporations are bled by the 
leeches that fasten upon them is notorious, Themen 
in respectable society, who regard a corporation as 
the legitimate subject of plunder, are too many to be 
counted, ‘Tax-payers and stockholders part annualiy 
with untold millions to fill the purses of these dishon- 
est men, and the mouths of their mendacious servants 
and tools, There are States in the Union in which 
the public conscience has become utterly demoralized 
with relation to this particular matter,—where every 
corporation, including Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panies and Savings Banks, is in some way ‘‘ sweated ’’ 
by those who have the management of its concerns. 
In most instances this result is achieved under cover 
of the law; but, in some, gigantic robberies are effected 
by the purchase not only of the officers, but of the 
makers of the law. 

This process cannot long go on, of course, without 
such a sophistication of the popular conscience that 
private trusts will be as little regarded as those which 
are corporate and public, Indeed, it has already pro- 
duced its proper fruit, as the incidents we have cited 
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show. Men are everywhere seeking for money which 
they do not earn. It is quite likely that the piano- 
dealer is as much to blame for his bondage to the mu- 
sicians as theyare. He may have invited their patron- 
age, indeed, and promised them their pay ; but it is all 
wrong, and the money all comes out of the consumer in 
the long run, The price of everything must be raised 
that tribute may be paid to those who are in a position 
to exact or stealit. If we go on at the present rate, 
we shall soon be no whit behind our European neighbors, 
whose servants are bribed by butchers and grocers and 
bakers, and who demand their ‘‘drink money” for every 
service, in addition to their legitimate wages. Every 
man who connives at this mode of doing business is not 
only a voluntary but a meanly mercenary corrupter of 
the people. 

There is no question that in this matter of personal 
honesty America has retrograded within the last ten 
years, The rich corporation and the rich man are come 
to be regarded by tradesmen and laborers alike as 
sources of money which they may draw upon to the 
extent of their ability, without rendering an equiva- 
lent. An honest day’s work is a much harder thing to 
get to-day than it was ten years ago; and unless a 
reformation take place, the good old standard of per- 
sonal honesty among the laboring poor, and of busi- 





ness integrity among the prosperous, will become a thing 
of remembrance only. If it were necessary, whole 
branches of business might be mentioned which pay a 
regular tax to what is called “influence,” to men who 
have thrust themselves between the seller and the 
buyer for the simple purpose of fleecing one or both, 
Many a product of ingenuity and toil is obliged to buy 
every inch of its way to the consumer ; and a thousand 
improvements which affect the public convenience and 
comfort fail of adoption unless their profits are shared 
with the influence and power to which they appeal, 
Congress and the legislatures do not monopolize the 
lobby, for the lobby is everywhere. Black-mail, com- 
missions, bonuses, gifts, the feathering of private nests 
among the recesses of great corporate interests, posi- 
tions sought, won, and used for purposes of theft—all 
these things are so common that they have ceased to 
be remarkable ; and they argue sadly against our 
boasted progress in Christian civilization, 

We do not expect to rid the world of thieves ; but the 
danger is, that honest men will not be able to do busi- 
ness at all without the adoption of their corrupt ma- 
chinery, the prostitution of integrity, and the sacrifice 
of self-respect. How far are multitudes of our good 


houses from this position now ? 
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THE OLD CABINET. 


“ Ir I know’d a donkey wot wouldn’t go 
To see Mrs. Jartey’s Wax-work Show, 
Do you think I'd acknowledge him? 

Oh no, no! 
Then run to Jarley’s.” 


So we ran to Jarley’s. 

On both sides of the Town-Hall stage the rude, big- 
lettered show-bills glared: ‘‘ The Only stuPendous 
Collection of Real Wax-Work in the World,” ‘“ Jar- 
ley is the deLight of the Nobility and Gentry,” ‘* Over 
the Water to jarley.” The Jarley hand-organ, in one 
corner, impatient of the slow turns of the grinder, was 
trying to drown the ominous sounds of shuffling and 
rolling behind the scenes, when suddenly—in the live- 
liest part of the Carnival of Venice—it gulped and 
choked at an invisible signal, Every one leaned for- 
‘ward—a ‘‘ breeze of stillness ” swept across the house. 

The tinkling of a bell,—up rolls the long curtain, — 
-and—shade of Dickens defend us—there, in the midst 
‘of a glittering array of waxen figures, she stands, in all 
her pomp confessed, the pride of the nobility and gen- 
try, and the peculiar pet of the Royal Family, the 
world-renowned, “‘ the genuine and only Jarley !” 

A bonnet of mighty dimensions, all a-tremble with 
bows and ribbons, a figured chintz gown, a gay shawl 
pinned across the breast, old-fashioned high-heeled 
shoes, a turkey-feather fan, gloves reaching far up the 
arm, big, round spectacles—a pompous, self-contained, 
stout, fluffy little middle-aged -Englishwoman, who 
steps towards the foot-lights, and makes her solemn 
courtesy in the midst of loudest applause. 





**Ladies and Gentlemen, this is Mrs. Jariey's 
Wax-work show; 7 am Mrs, Jarley’’—with a stately 
little toss of the head, that sets the bows a-shaking 
again. ‘‘ Over two hundred figgers packed in refrige- 
rators to cross the sea for the States; but here I am 
without accident, not counting Lord Wensleydale, 
which fell off a pier. Fancy my feelinks in the Tropics 
—’twas like going on a picnic with one’s friends in me- 
tallic coffins ; for, as Mr. Slum—my poet—would say, 
before me was a home in the briny deep, with por- 
poises and the sea-sarpint, and behind me the crowned 
heads of Europe, sitting on the wax-work show, shak- 
ing their crowned heads against my confiding my u- 
rivalled collection to a steamship with a boiler. ‘1 
saw thy show in youthful prime,’ says the Duke of 
Cambridge to me, with his head under my bonnet,— 
the very one I wear now, —when Hannah More lost her 
balance and fell over the foot-lights into a hinfant 
school, and Prince Arthur was took out roaring, his 
long ostrich feather dangling behind. Hannah More 
could never go on view again as Hannah More, 9 | 
had her melted over with a Corsair, to make a Wild 
Man of the Woods; but there wasn’t enough Corsait, 
and so I sold her to acathedral for candles. ‘This isthe 
exhibition that elevates the mind, cultivates the taste, 
and enlarges the sphere of the human understanding. 
It’s Jarley’s Wax-work, remember ;—calm and critical 
No low beatings and knockings about; no jokings 
and squeakings, like your precious Punches; bet 
always the same, with a constantly unchanging hair of 
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coldness and gentility, and so like life that if wax-work 
only spoke and walked about, you’d hardly know the 
difference. [ won’t go so far as to say, that, as it is, 
I’ve seen wax-work quite like life, but I’ve certainly 
seen some life that was exactly like wax-work. No 
open-air wagrancy; ho tarpaulin’ and saw-dust. 
Hevery hexpectation set forth in the ’and-bills is real- 
ized to the utmost, and the whole forms an effect of 
imposing brilliancy hitherto unrivalled in this republic. 
The price of admission is only sixpence, and this is an 
opportunity which may never occur again! Hinfant 
schools, orphan asylums, and the press half-price. The 
old gentleman will wind up the figgers, and Mrs, Jar- 
ley will explain ’em.” 

And the wonderful wax work itself—the figures 
standing there in that gorgeous row—how can it be 
fitly described without the fan, and the trembling 
bows, and the proud accent of Jarley! There is Queen 
Elizabeth, grand in her ruffles and waxen glory, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who, when out walking one day, 
in a beautiful new plush cloak which he had borrowed 
from another favorite, selected a very nasty puddle, 
and spread the cloak carefully in it, that his queen 
might pass over without soiling her royal feet, return- 
ing the cloak next day to his friend. When ‘ wound 
up’? Sir Walter outspreads the cloak in a highly me- 
chanical sort of a way, and Elizabeth steps stiffly up 
and down with one foot, regardless of cloak or pud- 
dle, and with eyes firmly fixed on vacancy. There is 
Dr. Kane discovering the open Polar Sea. ‘“ Bring 
in the Qpen Polar Sea,’’ says Mrs. Jarley, and a large 
wash-tub is rolled upon the stage and set up for that 
purpose, while Dr. Kane rises on tip-toe and distinct- 
ly sees an iceless area of four thousand and two hun- 
dred miles. There is the old lady who died dancing 
at the advanced age of 132; very famous for her 
minuet step and her elasticity, as well as for her arch 
and bewitching expression, which is wonderfully imi- 
tated in wax, 

And after certain other figures are explained and 
put through their motions, the curtain falls on the 
Historical Chamber, only to rise again on the 
Chamber of Horrors, where are displayed the un- 
fortunate Maid of Honor, which died of pricking her 
finger in consequence of sewing on Sunday,—observe 


the gold-eyed needle of the period, also the blood of | 


the period which drips from her finger; the frightful 
figure of Captain Kidd, ashe sailed, as he sailed, with 
pistols in belt and a human thigh-bone in one hand, 
and bent legs, and neck awry, as if lately removed 
from the gallows; Mrs. Day, mother of Sandford 
and Merton, a woman of great presence of mind and 
unblemished reputation, which walking one day in a 
jungle in India, and meeting an unusual tiger deprived 
of her cubs, with characteristic presence of mind and 
unblemished reputation opened her umbrella and so 
scared the beast that he fled away howling.—* It re- 
quires a great deal of presence of mind,” says Mrs, Jar- 
ley, “to be the mother of Sandford and Merton ;”— 
Lindley Murray composing his celebrated Grammar— 





wind him up and let him compose—who is placed in this 
Chamber of Horrors because he occasioned more mis- 
ery than any dragon or Roman emperor, and indeod 
if Mrs. Jarley were describing Nero she could not show 
such indignation and disgust; Jasper Packlemerton, 
of atrocious memory, who courted and married four- 
teen wives and destroyed them all by tickling the soles 
of their feet when they were sleeping in the conscious- 
ness of innocence and virtue,—observe that his fingers 
are curled, as if in the act of tickling, and that his 
face is represented with a wink, as he appeared when 
committing his barbarous murders; the Elderly 
Naval Man, sitting on a rock with a doleful counte- 
nance, having been shipwrecked and forced to eat his 
companions :— 
* And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark or play, 
But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have—which is to say : 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 

After more horrors comes the Chamber of Beauties, 
wherein is the Beautiful Girl pursued by an Indian, 
the former having been the first to step upon Plymouth 
Rock, when she was chased by a wild Indian who 
sprang from an ambush that grew near by. In the 
same chamber is the most celebrated Prima Donna of 
any age, whose name was Jugugmicantabellaroaresces- 
plitto, and who was fed upon a decoction of grass- 
hoppers and skylarks’ tongues from her earliest 
infancy ; the musical world was prostrate at her feet ; 
the crowned heads of Europe bickered about her low 
notes ; science quailed before her high. At the zenith 
of her fame, when monarchs hung upon her trill, and 
the birds of the forest claimed her for their own, sud- 
denly her voice cracked. Here, too, is the Maid of 
Athens, who returned Lord Byron his heart when re- 
quested—the said heart being touchingly represented 
in red flannel, with a hole conveniently arranged to 
fit the thumb of the returning hand. Here is the 
Mermaid, not a wax figure, but a real mermaid, stuffed, 
from the aquarium of the Duke of Edinboro, which he 
took off Gravesend in his *Ighness’s yacht ; and she a 
sitting on a rock combing her golden locks and 
singin’ :—‘* Don’t leave me, my lone one, to pine on 
thy stem.’’ Mrs. Jarley kept her in a tank—a flopsy- 
slopsy thing which she was glad when it was dead, 
Here is the Chinese philosopher, Confucius, and the 
widow of his sole surviving descendant, Cusu, son of 
Payu ; the widow of Cusu, when wound up, eats rice 
with chop-sticks, while Confucius, with uplifted finger 
and solemn gesture, is supposed to be enlarging upon 
that excellent mediocrity which must be observed 
between the too much and the too little, saying (if wax- 
work could only speak), ‘* Lu, Vu, Su,’’ with no other 
intent than to dissipate the mists of the mind. His 
last words were :—‘‘ O great mountain, O great moun- 
tain!” Childish, I fancy, says Mrs, Jarley, in a 
knowing way. 
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And in the Classic Chamber we have Cornelia, 
Frivolous Friend, and jewels, with a marvellous ex- 
pression of scorn on the face of the Frivolous Friend ; 
Eneas heroically bearing his father from the flames of 
Troy; Ajax defying the lightning; *‘wind up Ajax 
and wind up the lightning, and don’t let Ajax defy in 
Petus’s face;” and Curius Dentatus refusing the 
magnificent gift of the Samnite ambassador, namely a 
tin teapot, somewhat the worse for wear—since which 
time no man has ever been known to receive a bribe, — 
and various other moral and instructive effigies. 

And even now we have not told how the wild In- 
dian ran down in the middle of the stage, while dil- 
igently pursuing the Beautiful Girl, and was only 
started again after his machinery had been well oiled ; 
nor how, in turning them around, the porters made a 
mistake, and let the Beautiful Girl pursue the Indian, 
in the most idiotic manner; nor how Captain Kidd, 
who was very weak in the legs, fell prone with a crash 
when one of the porters jostled against him, in lifting 
out King Richard, and had to be leaned back against 
the wall, with his right eye cocked up-at the ceiling 
and his left covered over with court-plaster to keep it 
in; nor how the Elderly Naval Man’s works—which 
seemed to be unusually delicate and touchy—went off 
with a buzz and a whir a second time without being 
wound up, and while Mrs. Jarley was expressing her 
emotions in relation to Lindley Murray, and. how the 
** Elderly Naval” had to be carried out, and he 
a-kicking, and a-croaking, and a-jerking off his wig, ina 
frightfully rapid manner, unbecoming the decorousness 
of the occasion, and much to Mrs, Jarley’s consterna- 
tion and chagrin. 

And we have not told about the final grand tableau 
in which all the figures appeared ; nor how very funny 
they looked standing more or less unsteadily upon 
their legs, with their eyes very wide open, and, as 
Dickens described them, with ‘‘all their counte- 
nances expressing great surprise ;’? nor how they were 
all wound up at once and went through their motions 
together in a bewildering maze,—the ‘* properties” 
and positions having become so strangely mixed in the 
confusion that the Calabrian Bandit was seen consult- 
ing #o¢ the miniature of his lady-love, but a wax doll 
representing Lord Byron’s Favorite Child, Harold,— 
and Sir Walter Raleigh unnecessarily offered the bor- 
rowed cloak for the convenience of the Woman who 
poisoned Fourteen Families with Pickled Walnuts. 

Funny—yes, consumedly funny—but not funny at all 
to Mrs, Jarley, Ah ! that grand air of proprietorship ; 
that dignified, delighted appropriation of all the applause 
to herself; those trembling ribbons! With 4er— 
though the audience roar and scream with the over- 
powering ludicrousness of the thing—it is ever the ex- 
hibition that elevates the taste, and enlarges the sphere 
of the human understanding. It’s Jarley’s wax-work, 
remember ! 

AND now, dear mystified reader, you who have been 
attending your first ‘‘ Jarley,’’ instead of passing out 





with the crowd, come with us behind the curtain and 
see what it all means, Behold, now, that dazzling 
display of wax transformed into living flesh and blood, 
Behold the Indian in amicable conversation—in very 
good American—with the Beautiful Girl, while Confu. 
cius gallantly assists the Mermaid out of her tail; 
Queen Elizabeth unpins Anchises’s nightcap ; Diogenes 
crawls out of his tub, and stretches his legs; Fair 
Rosamond rubs the paint off of Queen Eleanor’s 
cheek, Lindley Murray cuts an ecstatic pigeon-wing, 
and Charlotte Corday and the Awful Appearance of 
the Shade of Remus indulge in a startling galop across 
the stage. 

In fine, forty good people of this very town have been 
making bogus wax figures—that is, everlasting geese— 
of themselves, to-night, after the model of the Jarley 
show in Zhe Old Curiosity Shop, and in the potent name 
of charity. But the surpassing charm of it all is the 
exquisite humor embodied in the principal personation, 
that of the ‘‘genuine and only ”’ herself; a wit of 
such ‘*tender grace” as to impress us with we know 
not what subtile quality of pathos. How it rings in 
the memory like the minor refrain of some quaint, sad 
song—her last words announcing the next entertain- 
ment—another rare and royal opportunity—“ Be in 
time ! Be in time! Be in time !” 

But where is Mrs. Jarley? 

Shall we follow her away from this flummery and 
fun and nonsense ? 

No loud bursts of applause now. 
save the murmur of some little child in pain, 


All is very quiet, 
And— 


“ Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


* And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls.” 


WE have read your scrap-book of verses, Dear Ned, 
with very great enjoyment. There are lines, here and 
there, that we should consider worthy of anybody who 
writes verses in these days ; and there are two or three 
entire poems of which we might say the same. Your 
talent must make for you many moments of what we 
take to be almost the supreme pleasure ; and you have 
enough discrimination and good sense to lead you to 
an appreciation of your capabilities and their present 
limitations, and to keep your talent from becoming 4 
delusion and a snare. If your time should ever be les 
engrossed by the literary routine to which your tastes 
have led you, and to which your necessities chain you 
—perhaps you will yet rhyme us rhymes that will ring 
in the world’s memory many a day. Remember this: 
that a ground-work—such as you are now laying— 
of firm, clear-cut, sincere, conscientious, purposefal 
prose is a good foundation for whatever superstructure 
of poetry you may yet rear in earthly or heavenly 
places. We, at least, have this hope concerning you— 
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that you may never attain the fatal facility that will 
give currency to your mediocrities, or induce you to 
earn a precarious livelihood by hawking your wares 
about, with clamor. 

But will you forgive us if we utter one word of pre- 
caution? It is against a certain tendency that we no- 
tice in your verses, and which they have in common 
with those of other young poets—a tendency toward 
a flippant use of the element and experience of religious 
doubt. Now do not understand us to mean that you 
are insincere in the expressions to which we allude,— 
that you are conscious of any unworthy purpose what- 
ever. But analyze your motives—trace carefully your 
mental processes, and we think you will arouse, on 
your own part, a lurking suspicion of what is, in some 
instances at least, a mere trick of effect. 

There are not many who have traveled the way 
that Christian traveled, and have escaped capture by 
Giant Despair. You yourself have spent more than 


one night in that dismal dungeon of his ; have felt the 





grievous crab-tree cudgel, and been very sore with the 
stripes. And you have come out into the light, at last, 
a little better, we ween, for the drubbing. You have 
passed through the dark waters and have reached the 
firm land; at the least, you have ‘‘ touched bottom ;” 
your feet are not far from the shore, 

So we think you ought to know enough about it not 
to want to hurry any other soul prematurely into the 
same perplexities which you have nearly, if not quite, 
emerged from. Is there not darkness enough in the 
world, that you should go about knocking men’s 
hats down over their eyes? If there is a mountain in 
the way, don’t forever be harping upon its unscalable 
heights—magnifying its dangers by day, its nightly ter- 
rors. If you know the way over, or around, or under, 
get up and say so, like a man and a brother, Above 
all, beware that you fling no stumbling-block in the 
way of those who climb for their lives. For it must 
needs be that offences come—but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh. 


em 


BEYOND THE SEAS. 


BESIDES our monthly reviews of many of the topics 
of the hour that for the moment command attention 
in the various spheres of public interest at home, we 
appreciate the fact that ‘* Beyond the Seas” there is a 
busy world, to which we cannot afford to remain 
strangers, and thither we propose, monthly, to turn our 
eyes, to review the mighty movements of humanity in 
its efforts to develop all that can conduce to the eleva- 
tion and culture of the race. 

A judicious blending of the Old and the New seems 
to be the demand of the hour—and it is a wise one; 
for only where the salient points of youth are taught 
and tempered by the discreet wisdom and experience 
of age, can they impart to their possessor the full 
value of their strength. Since electric cords, below 
the seas, are hourly flashing to us the busy doings be- 
yond them, the ties that bind us have been more close- 
ly welded, and our aims have become more harmonious. 
The nations of the earth are constantly approaching a 
Solidarity of interests in government and religion, art, 
literature, and science ; and we propose to scan these 
fields abroad, and gather such sheaves of intelligence 
as can most interest our readers on this side of the 
water, 

Everything in Europe is still absorbed by the 
war, as it has been for months, In this respect 
we have been disappointed on both sides of the 
water. Remembering the seven weeks’ campaign of 
Prussia in ’66, everybody prophesied a short, sharp 
war; and literature, especially, took refuge in the 
lournals and periodicals, to the utter abandonment of 
its usual fields. In many instances publishers declined 
to send out eaitions of works that were just ready to 
make their début, being unwilling to risk the chances 
of notice and success in the wild excitement and con- 





fusion that followed the opening of hostilities. And 
nearly all the literary men of the Continent were 
seized with the same mania that induced a celebrated 
German professor in Berlin to announce a suspension 
of his lectures, in view of more important matters to 
engage his attention. 

Thus, for the last six or seven months, journalism 
has been the ruling power in the literary world. In 
Germany, especially, the demand has been for news 
from the seat of war, or for a literature regarding 
some question excited by the war, to the almost total 
exclusion of allelse. And the press has risen in im- 
portance in obedience to this call, and has met the 
great responsibility with an earnestness and efficiency 
that have astonished the country. So great dn out- 
lay of means and labor, so high a grade of skill in de- 
lineation, and talent in description, coupled with the 
deepest genius in seeing and illuminating the moral, 
political, and national aims of the war, have never be- 
fore been thought of in Continental journalism, and 
their influence will be felt after the conflict has ceased, 
and will give to the periodical press increased import- 
ance and a broadened career hereafter. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM has also celebrated its 
greatest triumphs; there never was a period when the 
pen and pencil thus labored in unity under the guid- 
ance of acknowledged masters in both fields. Some 
of the first artists of Germany, among them well-known 
delineators from the schools of Dresden, Munich, and 
Diisseldorf, have followed the armies and been on hand 
to perpetuate events with the accuracy of the camera. 
Some of these have proved themselves as skilful with 
the pen as with the pencil, and not unfrequently the 
same hand has depicted the scene with both. In all 
instances, however, there has been a conscientious en- 
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deavor after truth, and we have good reason to believe 
the assertions of the German publishers, that such 
labor has never been so faithfully done*before. Nearly 
all the illustrations given have been sketched on the 
spot, and in several instances artists and journalists 
have sacrificed their lives in their eagerness to be in the 
front of the conflict and at the centre of their work. 

The result has been a very harvest of illustration, 
and a page would scarcely suffice to enumerate the 
works that have appeared in the wake of the war. The 
standard illustrated periodicals have all added ‘‘ war 
supplements’’ to their usual issues, besides giving up 
their main sheets to this subject almost entirely, and a 
new crop of publications has appeared, issued for the 
hour, in numbers not to exceed ten or twelve, according 
to the original announcement, showing that the Ger- 
mans expected that about this many weeks would settle 
the conflict. Many of these issues are well worthy 
a special notice, but for want of space we allude simply 
to the great veteran in the field, the Leipsic ///ustrirte 
Zeitung. This old favorite of the nation and the world 
has done good service in holding the mirror up to nature 
these thirty years, and in the present crisis has out- 
done itself, not only in its standard sheet but in an ex- 
tra issue for the war, entitled ///ustrated Chronicle of 
the War. These two publications are a panorama 
and history combined, and have become so popular 
with the people that a proposition is now on foot to 
have them republished in book form in immense editions 
for gratuitous distribution to the families of the soldiers 
in the field. 

Humorous LITERATURE has followed closely in 
the wake of these, for a people that has much occasion 
to weep needs also to laugh. Tons of funny and 
witty sheets have been sent to the army to keep up 
their spirits, and the surgeons order them for the hos- 
pitals, and send out their patients the sooner for having 
something to incite the hearty laugh, A capital issue 
of this kind is a French song entitled ‘* On to Berlin,” 
which was very popular with the Imperial army on its 
way to the Rhine. On the very first defeat of that 
army the Germans captured several copies, and, think- 
ing them too good to be lost, sent them home, There 
the Frenchman’s song of bravado was set to music, 
and is now a popular refrain in all circles where the 
French is understood. It exhorts the sons of France 
to go and punish the insolence of the Teutons, and 
bids Charlemagne turn in his coffin when he sees his 
children on their way to Germany to repeat the classic 
combat of the giants, The French army is soon to 
encamp at its ease on both sides of the Rhine, and dye 
its flood with the blood of the enemy ; it will teach 
the world that its conquerors died not at Waterloo ; and 
the song then closes with the following grandiloquent 
chorus :— 

“ From Paris to Berlin, 
Forward, without delay ! 
Fulfill our fathers’ dream ! 
Follow the glorious way!” 


As the French for a very forcible reason ceased to sing 


—____. 


this glory-chant, the Germans took it up, and, as may 
be supposed, are having rare fun overit. Indeed the Ger. 
mans have sung their way over France, while to the 
French this has been virtually a songless war. In the 
line of humor we see also announced a Humorous 
War Album, with original etchings, of which 40,000 
were sold in one month, and also a highly original French 
army bulletin, with a key to the solution of its enigmas 
Four large editions of these were sold in fourteen days, 
In short, in the line of humor the Germans have deci- 
dedly the best of it, and they seem to be making cap- 
ital use of it, considering that their reputation in that 
sphere is none of the best. 

AMERICAN SONG-WRITERS of German proclivities 
are receiving very flattering attentions in the German 
press. None of these has warmer friends in Germany 
than Bayard Taylor. A recent allusion to this gentle- 
man in a literary weekly of Berlin speaks of his German 
wife and his frequent visits to the Fatherland, and calls 
special attention to his capital translation of the Ger- 
man national melody of the epoch—‘‘ The Watch 
on the Rhine,” and also to a very creditable original 
little poem in German, published in this country just 
after the marvellous victories of the Teuton hosts. The 
song is reprinted with Taylor’s signature, and some 
very kindly criticisms on the zeal that could thus pro- 
duce poetic success in a foreign language. 

Philadelphia’s poet, George H. Boker, comes in also 
for some very grateful words for his song sung to 
** German Unity ” in the commencement of this strug- 
gle, and it is declared worthy to be placed beside the 
best that has appeared on the other side of the water 
in commemoration of the same great object. Itis 
printed in full in the columns of the Magazine for 
Foreign Literature. Hans Breitmann also receives 4 
fair share of attention. He is praised for his geniality 
and humor, and especially for his skill in producing 
his odd medley of German and English. 

THE NATIVE POETs are so overwhelming the land 
and the press with their effusions that the journals 
have long since declared their inability even to open 
and read a tithe of them ; and a poetical effort, to re 
ceive the least attention, must bear some charmed 
name, like Fritz Reuter or Ferdinand Freiligrath 
But the national song of the period was made for it 
long ago, because the national aspirations of which the 
present harmony among the German nations is an out- 
burst, have long been smouldering in every German 
heart. Arndt’s ‘‘Fatherland’s Song,” Becker's 
‘Rhine Song,’? and Schneckenburger’s ‘* Watch on 
the Rhine,” touched the chords of German hearts too 
deeply and tenderly to admit of any modern rivals 
The only living hero of all these is Carl Wilhelm, 
whose melody for the last one has suddenly called him 
from obscurity in a way that seems utterly to astonish 
and bewilder him. A few weeks ago he was 
from his insignificant and prosaic village, and brought 
to Berlin to receive a public ovation, over which he 
rubbed his eyes in astonishment, and, like the old 
woman in Mother Goose, seriously asked the quesii® 
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if this could be he. The serenades, torch-light proces- 
sions, gifts, and even royal decorations, and popular 
addresses, were too much for him ; he hesitated, and 
stammered, and stumbled, and finally gathered up what 
he could carry of the various bounties loaded on him, 
and begged them to let him go home in peace, 

AUERBACH, the story-teller of the nation, is just 
now the most popular of living authors. His quaint 
and genial narratives seem to be a welcome relief 
from the horrors of the battle-field and the suffer- 
ings of the hospital. For the first time his works are 
now published in one series of sixteen volumes, and 
this is running into many editions, so that hundreds 
of thousands of copies of his books have been pub- 
lished,—an unheard-of event in Germany, where edi- 
tions and circulation of popular works are by no 
means so large as they would be were it not for the 
circulating libraries, which everywhere allow one copy 
to do the work of hundreds, Auerbach himself is 
now with the troops, caring for the sick and wounded 
soldiers, His pen is busy in patriotic appeals to his 
countrymen, who expect that his experience in this 
national uprising will afford him the text of many 
genial tales in furtherance of the harmony and new 
birth of the nation. 

Poor FRANCE, that formerly occupied so large a 
space in the eyes of the world in literary and artistic 
fields, is now a blank in this regard, while her rival 
seems to absorb all the attention. Indeed in looking 
Beyond the Seas it is difficult just now to see aught else 
than Germany, and therefore so large a portion of 
our review has been unconsciously devoted to that 
country. Every interest that has been specially culti- 
vated in France is now laid low; and most of the 
dramatic, literary, and artistic periodicals are entirely 
suspended, . The Fournal of the Beaux Arts thus 
ceased to appear some time ago, as did also the Revue 
Critique, one of the most valuable of the critical 
periodicals of France, whose literature is comparative- 
ly poor in this department, Indeed, so far as we can 
learn from a city still besieged as we write these lines, 
nothing appears in print except the official and politi- 
cal journals of the day, and these, of course, in very 
reduced and imperfect form. The literary magnates 
of the country are scattered, and no one seems to 
know where they are, or in what they are engaged, 
else than in weeping over the fortunes of their country, 
Occasionally we hear Laboulaye, Chevalier, Renan, 
or Guizot defending the French cause, or appealing to 
their countrymen in regard to the thrilling questions 
that agitate them. Now and then we learn of the 
death of some noted author, and when the conflict * 
ceases we shall probably be made acquainted with 
much of the mental and physical suffering through 
which many of them have passed. The elder Dumas re- 
cently died almost in penury, and abandoned by all save 
his immediate family. A thousand pities for his fame 
that he did not die a score or more of years ago, be- 
fore he had filled the world with his corrupting novels, 
and disgusted even France with his extravagant dis- 





plays of coarse luxury and open licentiousness. The 
longer he lived the more base and foul he seemed to 
grow, and he leaves little behind from his long career 
but a noisome stench, 

A real loss to France was the well-known novelist 
and historian, Prosper Merrimée, who recently died of 
consumption in Cannes. He had paid very special 
attention to the Spanish language and literature, and 
for this study he had spent some years in Spain, where 
he had become intimate with the family of the Em- 
press. Shortly after Miss Montijo became Empress, 
Merrimée was made Senator of the Empire, a post 
which he never dishonored by base sycophancy, for 
he was the intimate friend of Prevost-Paradol, who 
paid him a visit before leaving on his eventful journey to 
this country, little dreaming that he would fall by his 
own hand before his friend would succumb to the in- 
sidious disease that was then preying on his vitals. 
Merrimée was a remarkable linguist for a Frenchman ; 
he translated some of Tourgenieff’s novels from the 
Russian, a feat such as few Gauls can boast of. 

Without the drama it would seem that Paris could 
not exist. The theatres were closed for a time after 
the siege began, and were then opened for the repre- 
sentation of the legitimate drama, mainly tragedy, as 
more appropriate to the times, But the actors, in- 
stead of appearing in character, were to be dressed in 
black, with colored kid gloves,—marvellous that a 
people could indulge in such childishness in the pres- 
ence of a besieging army large enough to annihilate 
them, The French did one good thing in driving the 
Germans out of Paris: they rid themselves of Offen- 
bach, the author of the licentious opera that has done 
so much towards corrupting the operatic stage through- 
out the civilized world. They imagined he was a 
German from his name, although naturalized in France 
and resident there from his childhood. It is said that 
he has taken his abode in Vienna, a capital that he 
counts on as most fitting for the display of his inde- 
cent propensities in operatic ballet. Paris is fortunate 
in getting rid of him, and Vienna is by no means the 
gainer by his presence. 

HOLLAND has been greatly agitated during these 
boisterous months of the war, for its position would 
make it a prize for either of the nations engaged in 
the conflict, and had the French been fully successful 
in their raid on Germany, Holland would have stood 
a poor chance, for these Gauls are the authors of the 
proverb that the appetite comes by eating, and as the 
Rhine flows right through Holland, and there finds 
the sea, the French would have soon convinced them- 
selves that the Rhine ought to be theirs to the 
sea. 

The first cry of war, therefore, stirred up the an- 
cestors of our Knickerbockers in an unusual degree, 
and the excitement reached the great University of 
Leyden, of ancient renown. The most celebrated 
historical teacher in this institution announced a course 
of lectures on the age of Napoleon, and as it was easy 
to see that this was directed to the great question of 
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the hour, an immense crowd overwhelmed the Profes- 
sor on his appearance, and he evidently gave them just 
such intellectual food as they were famishing for. He 
took his text from Voltaire, who says in his Mahomet 
that each nation has its turn—Chague peuple a son 
tour. The Spaniards had their turn in ruling the 
world, and then the French, and now the time has 
come for the Latin races to step into the background 
and let the Germanic stock in Europe and America 
have their turn. His critique on the French downfall 
was sharp and intelligible. The Gauls have neglected 
the solid supports of a nation, and have made a great 
mistake in treating all their neighbors with contempt, 
in literature, art, and science, while they were really 
falling behind them. The French romance and drama 
of the day seem to have no other aim than to gloss over 
the crimes of adultery and harlotry, Modern French 
literature is a restless chasing after effect, which has 
rendered it bombastic in the extreme, while it is filled 
with newly-coined words that Moliére and Bossuet 
would not comprehend. Such a literature is the sure 
precursor of decadence, as were the productions of 
the later authors in ancient Rome, and the inflated 
style of the Spaniards under the last Hapsburgs, etc. 
Enough said, we opine, to let us know where the 
Dutch are in the intellectual arena of this mighty 
struggle between the Latins and the Teutons, 

Russia is also having her internal troubles regarding 
this modern contest of the giants. The ruling house 
evidently sympathizes with the Germans ; and well it 
may, for it is so closely intermarried with them as to 
be far more German than Russian; indeed, there is 
scarcely any Russian blood on the throne of the Mus- 
covites, and this is what the latter do not fancy. The 
Germans have virtually made Russia what it is in in- 
dustrial development, and have been its teachers in what 
literature and art it possesses. But the Russians are 
rather renowned for throwing away the lemon when it 
has been squeezed, and now they would like, asa nation, 
to cast out the Germans and embrace the French, al- 
though the latter have humiliated them time and again in 
history. The Russians have a lively taste for the 
latest phases of French civilization, and the wealthy 
stay in Paris for years at a time, and pay more atten- 
tion to the French language and speak it more correctly 
than their own. So great has become among them 
the mania for French polish, that of late the middling 
classes have assumed to aspire to it, to which the nobles 
now respond in a proverb more forcible than refined : 
**Go to Paris as a pig, and come back as a hog.” 
Now, the feature of the moment is that this war has 





entered the journals of the capitals—St. Petersburg 
and Moscow—and they have taken sides pro and con, 
and are now waging a war that is making it more 
important for us to know a little of the proclivities of 
the respective organs, 

The official organ is published in French—Yournal de 
St. Petersbourg—and is the source whence we obtain 
most of our Russian news. It tries to hold a neutral 
position, so as not to compromise the government, or 
too much offend the feelings of the French sympathizers, 
The St. Petersburg Gazette is actually owned by the 
Academy of Sciences, but is farmed out to some one 
who will run it with their tendency and in accordance 
with their policy, which is, as scientists, to learn all they 
can from other nations, It is the only journal dis. 
tinguished for good reviews in literature and art, and 
of course favors the Germans, All the other large 
sheets are regular fire-eaters towards the Germans; 
they are headed by the Go/os of St. Petersburg, and the 
Gazette of Moscow. These journals fight the Ger- 
mans with most caustic bitterness, and would drive 
them out of the army, the civil service, the schools, 
and the state; and, on the contrary, they favor Pan- 
slavism, which would bring under Russian rule all the 
Sclavonic tribes now scattered about in the neighbor- 
ing nations, The intense significance of this discus- 
sion has of late made these journals of much more 
importance to Russia and the outside world. 

SWITZERLAND is about the only quiet country incen- 
tral Europe, and here we find still a little attention 
paid to the arts of peace. The Romanic languages 
and literature seem to have taken their last refuge in 
some of her deep and hidden valleys, and a recent work 
on this most interesting theme has lately appeared. 
Its author counts four hundred different works, and 
about one hundred and forty authors in this dialect— 
a wealth of which the literary men of Europe seem 
hitherto to have had no conception. Switzerland is 
crowded with refugees from France, but seems to main 
tain her neutral position well. 

THE SHAH OF PERSIA is, as far as we can see, the 
only monarch who is now enjoying himself. He has just 
been seized with a passion for traveling, and at the 
request of his mother is now making a pilgrimage to 4 
shrine in Turkey. Todo honor to the Sultan, the Shah 
travels regardless of expense. He has a suite of 2,000 
persons, among whom are all the ministers of state, and 
to these may be added a cortége of 8,000. The Per- 
sian monarch foots the bill, and carries out everything 
in regal style. We thank him for this ray of sunshine 
over a sea of troubles. 
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LITTLE DINNERS, 

THERE is no great art required, nowadays, for the 
giving of dinner parties on a large scale. Formerly 
they were an accepted test for knowledge, for taste, 
for a certain sort of genius. Great men did not dis- 
dain to consult over the coming banquet with their 
Udes and Carémes, and to place the laurels thus 
acquired beside the trophies of sterner battle-fields. 
Now it is merely an affair between Aladdin and his 
Lamp. It is but torub Mr. Delmonico, or some other 
gastronomic light, judiciously, and lo! the thing is 
done! Up starts the Genie, the presiding Afrite (or 
African) who comprehends the whole matter and has 
the secrets of the universe at his fingers’ ends. With 
him appear his satellites, Slaves of the Lamp. They 
all speak French or French-Irish ; they bear upon their 
heads trays of massive silver—marked ‘‘ Meriden, 
Conn,”—and these are heaped with every delicatest 
dainty known to man, 

Peacocks’ brains are there and nightingales’ tongues, 
dates and pomegranates, lampreys from Imperial tanks, 
cream tarts of Damascus duly peppered, the wine of 
Shiraz and the apples of the Hesperides. From table- 
cloth to tooth-picks all is made easy. The entire 
menu is provided, even to guests and conversation 
if desired, and happy Amphitryon, spared all pains 
and trouble, has but to dismiss responsibility, take the 
head of his table, and pay with a good grace the long 
bill which, just before leaving, the head Afrite presents 
with a low bow. For despite the convenience of him, 
our Slave of the Lamp, like Aladdin’s, demands a guid 
pro quo, and is only to be kept in order by dint of 
perpetual checks. 

But these gorgeous banquets have their laws and 
routine definitely settled ; they admit of little variation 
or play of fancy ; and it is small dinners, after all, which 
are the true test of social tact and the true arena of 
social ability. What can be cosier than a small dinner 
perfectly conducted ? 

The size of the party is a matter of consequence. 
Party is a noun of most indefinite multitude. Some 
numbers arrange well at table—some ill. Six, ten, 
fourteen are favorite numbers. They balance symme- 
trically and give a proper alternation of sex. But as 
a general rule it should be set down that the ‘“‘littlé 
dinner party’? shall not comprise more than ten. 
It taxes the powers of the parlor-maid too heavily, and a 
hired waiter converts the affair at once into a “ spread,” 
But given six or ten well-selected, judiciously grouped 
people, a round table, a moderate temperature, suffi- 
cient light, and a good dinner, and what further provo- 
cation does mortal man need to make him agreeable ? 
—if agreeability within him lies. 

The dinner need by no means be elaborate. Soup, 
fish, a joint or poultry, and a pretty dessert, with 
oright conversation by way of sauce, is sufficient for 
any small party, And these dinners, those of us who 





And a dozen such in the course of a year do more 
toward cementing friendliness and extending our 
hospitable influence than any number of “swell” 
repasts from a confectioner’s, or even than a bi-annual 
jam of the most recherché kind, presided over by 
Brown or furnished by Iauch. 

Every table should have a centre—and that centre 
should not stand too high. Be it fruit, flowers, or 
confectionery, its top should be below the level of the 
eye. Nothing interferes with talk so much as to be 
forced to dodge this way and that to catch a glimpse 
of one’s opposite neighbor. There should not be too 
much on the table at a time. A crowded look 
destroys elegance. The eye demands space as well as 
the elbow. Two vegetables with each course are 
sufficient. 

Hot plates, iced water. Blessed duo! Temperature 
should be studied by every housekeeper. It is all- 
important and within the reach of all. A cold plate 
makes a good dinner bad and a bad one horrible. A 
hot plate (which costs nothing) improves everything. 
A hot room dulls and stupefies, Conversation wilts 
with the flowers, 

To give coloring to the table is a difficult art now that 
white china is so gencrally used. Much may be said 
in favor of this china, It is neat and pure-looking, it 
conflicts with nothing, it can always be matched, 
On the other hand it defaces easily, and gives a 
colorless effect which is difficult to overcome, Our 
own preference is for the English china, which is cheap, 
extremely strong, remarkably convenient in shape and 
size, quaintly and beautifully decorated, and not diffi- 
cult of replacement if broken. This, however, is a 
matter of taste, If the dinner service be white it can 
be enlivened by various little touches, The napkins 
may boast a scarlet initial or monogram, Folded 
napkins with similar letters in the centre may be laid 
to receive the dishes in lieu of table-mats, Finger- 
bowls may be arranged to form groups of prettily con- 
trasted tint. Flowers in the centre, or beside the 
plate of each guest, are prettiest of all, Nothing lends 
such grace to food as flowers, 

A delicate finish should characterize each detail, and 
acertain amount of ornament. Every dish is susceptible 
of being made pretty as well as eatable. A bunch of 
parsley, a circle of sliced lemon, vegetables cut into 
pretty forms, potato, rice, bread-crumbs, quilled paper, 
adjuncts neither troublesome nor expensive, may be 
made to give a look of elegance to simple fare. Above 
all things, perfect and dainty neatness, best ornament 
of all, and that cordial home-atmosphere which confers 
savor even upon a dry crust. 

All this is so much trouble, some one says, and 
makes no show, and confers no particular credit. But 
anybody can give a ball or a big reception nowadays 
with the existing facilities, and be pretty sure of having 
it as fine and as dull as the Browns in the next street 


are not Aladdins, can afford to give not infrequently. | or the Joneses over the way. But to arrange a smaller 
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party, or one out of the common way, and make it live 
and sparkle, requires personal talent. And the people 
who come to your ball and perspire in corners, and 
get mayonaise on their gowns, go away without caring 
a button for you, while the select few who enjoy your 
little dinner carry off an impression of pleasantness 
and taste which raises your house in social importance. 
And last, though not least, many of us who possess 
the hospitable instinct can afford to give the one and 
can by no means afford to give the other. Wherefore, 
long live little dinners !—and to every one who essays 
them ‘* Guten Appetit!” 


ENGLISH IVIES., 


OF all house-plants the English ivy is easiest to rear 
and most rewarding. Its beautiful and glossy green, 
its grace, cleanliness, and ability to dispense with sun- 
light, make it of inestimable value in city homes with 
limited window-privileges, or in dull, narrow parlors, 
where space must be economized, 

It will grow almost anywhere and any how. Its 
modest demands are but three: earth for its roots, 
light enough to climb by, and water. Not too much 
water: it will not thrive with its feet in a perpet- 
ual mud-bath (who would ?), nor can it flourish if the 
room in which it lives is kept at 70° or upward. But 
then neither can we, and the ivy teaches us a lesson, 

Light, earth, and water given, a weekly draught of 
soap-suds and an occasional sponging to its pretty 
green face, and the contented ivy will go on its way 
rejoicing, ‘* without haste, without rest,” and never 
stop till it has made our bare walls a marvel of verdure 
and beauty. 

Its capabilities are many. A single root has been 
known to wreathe a bow-window with thick garlands, 
and then strike off into lovely, independent paths, 
along picture-cords and above cornices, till the room 
seemed all a-bud, like Aaron’s rod. It will cover a 
screen of wire, curtain a curtainless window, festoon a 
pillar, frame a favorite picture (and what more grace- 
ful or delicate frame could be devised ?), arch a door, 
climb and twist about a window-sill, and swing in long, 
looped tendrils from a bracket. There is no end to its 
beautiful uses. 

In German homes the ivy becomes as one of the 
family. Sometimes the whole side of a parlor is cov- 
ered with it, and the portraits of father, mother, and 
cherished friend look forth smiling from the leafy envi- 
ronment, Small articles of virtw gleam here and 
there, bronze, bisque, alabaster medallions, saints’ 
heads on backgrounds of gold; and to all the lovely 
sprays add increased beauty, It pervades in-door life 
with something of the charm of out-door Nature, and 
makes a green, perpetual summer wherever it goes, 

Tickle it with a little guano, and how it frolics. Nip 
off the terminal shoots, and lo, two bright, persistent 
tendrils shoot forth and curl and twine about your 
very fingers, Washits dusty leaves, and no child could 
look more gratefully into your face. It harbors no 
vermin, encourages no blight, but steadily and sweetly 





keeps its daily course. It is a decorative artist of high 
ability, a companion, a friend ! 

This sounds like poetry, but it is honest prose, or 
rather that delightful mixture of both which the happy 
things of nature find so easy, and we—poor human 
puzzle-heads—so difficult. But if any one is inclined 
to doubt or to call it romancing, he may test the ques. 
tion personally. Let him buy a large ivy, for two 
years make it the object of his care, allow it to take 
its graceful will about his home, and at the end of that 
time, if it lives and he is honest, he will confess that 
the half was not told him; that every word said here 
is true, and ten times more. 


THE WORK-BASKET. 


MANTEL-PIECE lambrequins are pretty and graceful 
additions to a room. They are embroidered on can- 
vas with worsted and silk floss. The strip of canvas 
must be of the length of the mantel (measured from the 
wall), and from one to two feet in width, according 
to the pattern selected. The patterns are various. 
We have seen one in Gothic points, richly colored; 
another in deep graduated scallops, each holding a 
medallion filled in with small flowers; and a third, 
which was a double chain of rose-buds on a dark 
ground, with an embroidered edge simulating a fringe. 
Whatever the pattern, the grounding should agree with 
the general tint of carpet and furniture in the room, 

The top of the mantel-piece is covered with plush, 
cloth, or reps, of corresponding color, If the mantel 
is of marble, or too narrow to look well, a pine shelf 
of suitable width can be fastened on above it, and the 
drapery attached to that. The lambrequin must be 
lined with something thick and substantial, finished 
on the edge with a cord or fringe, and then tacked 
on to the shelf with gilt-headed nails, A pattera 
which curves into a point at the centre and corners 
is more graceful than a long unbroken strip. 

Certain convenient little shields for the backs of 
chairs are known in England by the name of “ Anti- 
Macassars,’’ but as Macassar’s oil is little used among 
us, and it would take quite too long to say “‘ Anti- 
zylobalsamun” or ‘‘ Anti-Tricopherous,” we substi- 
tute the simple, easy, and familiar word, ‘‘ Tidy.” 
They are made of various materials, those that wash 
having the advantage over those that do not, Some 
of the prettiest we have lately seen were made of 
Swiss muslin, One was oblong in shape, and trimmed 
with Cluny insertion and edging; a large initial being 
embroidered in the centre of the muslin, Another was 
circular, finished off with a fluted ruffle edged with 
lace footing and four inches deep, in the middle a large 
bow-knot of footing was laid on, and button-holed 
on both edges, the muslin being afterward cut out 
underneath. In the two bows were embroidered initial 
letters. A third tidy, also made of muslin, was orna- 
mented with a pattern of ferns and ivy-leaves in “‘ spat- 
ter-work,” lined with colored silk, and trimmed round 
the edge with quilled ribbon of the same shade. Of 
course this cannot be washed, 
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A pretty and useful tidy is also made of white 
Java canvas, embroidered in centre and corners with 
cherry or blue wool, and trimmed with a fringe of 
similar color. But on the whole tidies of lawn or 
muslin are preferable, because of the ease with which 
their prettiness can be renewed by clear-starching and 
fluting, and the air of trim freshness they give to a room, 

Crocheted mouchoir-cases are a novelty, done in the 
“ Affghan stitch,” white single-zephyr worsted being 
used, Set up fifty-nine stitches and do one hundred and 
twenty rows. Line with quilted silk or satin of any 
color you like, with a little sachet-powder sprinkled in, 
Then crochet and line two squares of the same width for 
pockets, and fasten them on, leaving the open ends to- 
ward the middle, Edge the whole, and across the 
pockets with a border of shells in colored worsted to 
match the lining, and finish off with bunches of tiny 
balls at each corner, These are extremely pretty and 
convenient, and not too difficult to be attempted by any 
young girl who is on friendly terms with her crochet 
hook, 

Though a baby’s Affghan, made of fur, does not, 
strictly speaking, come under the head of fancy-work, 





we give it, as a new and pretty idea, for the benefit of 
young mothers, The white fur known to the furriers 
as ** Russian cony” is used, It comes in strips, and the 
quantity required costs from{$1.50 to $2.00. Sew the 
strips together neatly on the wrong side, and tuft the 
whole at regular intervals with small clippings of black 
Astrakan, These hide the joins and keep the white fur 
from looking soiled so soon, Line with scarlet or blue 
flannel, and leave a narrow pinked edge visible all 
round. These Affghans are too warm for the house, 
and are meant to be used exclusively for perambulators 
when Baby goes out on a cold day, 

A beautiful new worsted has just been introduced 
under the name of ** Angora wool.” It is woven full 
of minute silky hairs (pulled from the tails of the An- 
gora kittens, we are told), and when knit the surface 
presents a mysterious, glistening fuzz, as delicate as 
swan’s down and as fine as gossamer. We have seen 
small three-cornered head-pieces of this wool, done in 
garter-stitch and edged with quilled ribbon, which were 
indescribably pretty, and we foresee any number of 
tasteful applications for it as soon as it is commonly 
known and recognized in the shops, 
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POETRY. 

BeLoveD WHITTIER! Whereunto shall we liken 
the song of this brave, sweet old man, singing on in the 
last gate of Life? We think of blue-bells growing out 
of glistening clefts in hard granite, of spicy sturdy juni- 
per, of unpolished garnet crystals in moss-rimmed rocks 
on hill-tops ; of all lonely, resolute tender things which 
New England cherishes under her frosts. But perhaps 
we love him too much to “liken him,’’ or to criticise 
him justly. Englishmen of culture who come here, 
say, ‘‘ We donot understand the position which Whit- 
tier has taken in America. You certainly overrate 
him.” Possibly we do. But we are glad that the 
nation’s ear is yet young enough and sensitive enough 
to be led into doing it. Doubtless if Jenny Lind sang 
here to-morrow, we should “‘ overrate” her as an ar- 
tist. We always did. She made us love her! There 
is a kinship, a subtlety, underlying these things of 
triumph, which there is not room to analyze here. The 
best poems in the present volume (Miriam and other 
Poems, Fields & Osgood), are ‘*‘ My Triumph,” ‘ The 
Prayer Seeker,” and ‘In School Days.” The last of 
these is perhaps the most perfect thing, artistically, 
which Whittier has written. It is simple as simplicity’s 
self; but it is rounded and full of color. Some day 
some other artist will paint it: the school-house, 
sitting by the road, ‘‘A ragged beggar sunning ;” 
the little girl with ‘« Brown eyes full of grieving,” who 
stands on the door-step, whispering to the half-sullen 
boy— 

“T'm sorry that I spelt the word : 
I hate to go above you, 
Because” —the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“ Because, you see, I love you.” 





** My Triumph” is a poem for poets: on reading it 
in the At/antic, months ago, we said, ‘* This is the fare- 
well of one upon whose face shines light from beyond 
the confines of Beulah.” We know of no other poem 
of Whittier’s which has the peculiar charm of this, It 
has a calm serenity which fits the heart of a hero, a 
tender lovingness like the heart of a woman, and a 
clear-eyed prophecy of good, like the open vision of one 
near dying. 

“TI feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take by faith while living 
My frechold of thanksgiving.” 

The * Prayer Seeker” has a dramatic quality very 
uncommon in Whittier’s verse. It has also the pathos 
and solemnity of a litany: no heart but answers to 
these words :-— 

“ Pass on! The type of all thou art, 
Sad witness to the common heart ! 
With face in veil and seal on lip, 

In mute and strange companionship, 

Like thee we wander to and fro, 

Dumbly imploring as we go : 

Pray for us!” 

Beloved Whittier ! Critics may sharpen their pens, 
and point out his rhymes which rhyme not, his fre- 
quent disregard of all laws of versification: we see 
them. But there are poets whose rhymes rhyme al- 
ways, whose metre and accent are faultless, and whose 
culture is rich to a marvel, who will die and be for- 
gotten, while Whittier’s best verses live on in the heart 
of a nation. 

To the two magnificent works of translation by 
American poets—Mr. Longfellow’s Dante, and Mr, 
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Bryant’s Homer—published by the well-known Boston 
publishing firm of Fields, Osgood & Co., their succes- 
sors, James R. Osgood & Co., have lately added an 
English rendering of Faust, by Bayard Taylor. The 
appearance of a new metrical version of the immortal 
poem of Goethe is always an important literary event ; 
but the significance of it is greatly increased when the 
translator is a man of original power and acknowledged 
poetic ability. Criticism of Mr. Taylor’s Faust, to be 
ofany value whatever, should be thorough ; and the critic 
should be quite as familiar as the translator with the 
German language and the German master, with the 
movement, melody, and meaning of the original, to pre- 
pare an intelligent and conscientious review of the 
translation. Such literary labor more properly belongs 
to the Quarterlies. It may be permitted us, however, 
upon a less careful and competent examination of the 
work, to say that Goethe has never before been so satis- 
factorily presented to the English reader, It was said 
of Coleridge’s translation of Wad/enstein, that it was in 
all respects as good as the German drama itself. To say 
this of Mr. Taylor’s Faust were fulsome and unmean- 
ing praise ; but to declare that he has conferred an in- 
estimable benefit upon all American and English lovers 
of poetry who do not read German, by enabling them 
to comprehend and to enjoy the purpose and the move- 
ment of this masterpiece, would be strictly within the 
limits of the truth, Mr. Taylor’s aim has been to 
preserve the rhyme, the measure, and the proportions 
of the drama, where this was possible—a task of im- 
mense difficulty; and there are very few passages in 
which he has been compelled by the unbending limita- 
tions of art to sacrifice either the metrical structure or 
the rhyming syllable, or to expand very greatly the 
exact bulk of a stanza, For the minor beauties of the 
poem, the felicities of language, and the graceful turns 
of expression on almost every page, the reader is re- 
ferred to the work itself. We cannot forbear quoting, 
however, one of the most popular of the songs in 
Faust, in translating which Mr. Taylor has departed 
from the original in leaving unrhymed the first and 
third lines of each stanza, with greater effect than 
would have been attained by adhering strictly to the 
rhyme :— 


“ There was a King in Thule, 
Was faithful till the grave,— 
To whom his mistress, dying, 
A golden goblet gave. 


“ Naught was to him more precious ; 
He drained it at every bout : 
His eyes with tears ran over, 
As oft as he drank thereout. 


“When came his time of dying, 
‘The towns in his land he told, 
Naught else to his heir denying 
Except the goblet of gold, 


** He sat at the royal banquet 
With his knights of high degree, 
In the lofty hall of his fathers 
In the Castle by the Sea. 





“* There stood the old carouser, 
And drank the last life-glow ; 
And hurled the hallowed goblet 
Into the tide below. 


* He saw it plunging and filling, 
And sinking deep in the sea ; 
Then fell his eyelids forever, 
And never more drank he !” 


Voices of Nature, by L. V. Hall, comes from the 
press of Benton and Andrews, Rochester, New York, 
When a man who has printed a volume of his own 
verses tells us, in the preface to it, that he was bom 
blind, he has disarmed our condemnation of his poetry, 
however bad we may find it. But when he adds that 
his book ‘‘ contains the elements of a new philosophy” 
he makes us less patient with such lines as— 

“ This world is like a dinner-pot, 

Filled with water boiling hot ; 

Each atom near the heated sides 

Expands and to the surface glides ;” 
and compels us to reply that neither his poetry nor his 
philosophy has any value beyond the comfort which 
they may have given to his own lonely and darkened 
hours; and that it is a pity to have forced them on 
the notice of an unsympathizing world. 

Dr. Bonar’s Hymns have won their own place in the 
hearts of good Christians who like to sing their faith 
and hope and sorrow. There is something almost mar- 
vellous in the apparently inexhaustible flow of his gen- 
tle, graceful verse : never very strong ; never strikingly 
original ; but always clear, and always brimful of love 
to God, and always fit to be set to tune. We notice 
two poems in these volumes (Hymus of Faith and 
Hope, by Horatius Bonar, D.D. ; three series), how- 
ever, which have a quaint run of simplicity much dis- 
tinguishing them from the rest: ‘* The Sweet Cup of 
Sorrow” and ‘* The Lord Needeth Thee.’’ His ver- 
sifications of the Psalms, at the end of the third vol- 
ume, seem much inferior to the Hymns, It is a dan- 
gerous thing to attempt to rewrite David. 

A reprint of Lucretia Davidson’s Poems (Hurd and 
Houghton), is ‘‘ a tribute of affection from an only sur- 
viving brother to the memory of a beloved sister.” 
The volume also contains her memoir, written by Miss 
Sedgwick many years ago. In this memoir we find the 
following quotation from a notice of Miss Davidgon’s 
poems, written by Southey in the London Quarterly 
Review: ‘In these poems there is enough of origi- 
nality, enough of aspiration, enough of conscious 
energy, enough of growing power to warrant any ex- 
pectations, however sanguine, which the patrons and the 
friends and parents of the deceased could have formed.” 
The illustrations in this book will not add to Mr. 
Darley’s reputation. 


FICTION, 


It is unspeakable comfort in these days to come 
upon a novel whose title is without an antithesis, and 
whose story is not sensational! Asfendale (by H. W. 
Preston: Roberts Bros.) is a gentlewoman’s work; 
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and when we say this we mean no shallow praise of a 


surface trick or show. We mean the greatest praise 
which can be given tothe manner of doing or saying 
athing. Just at present ‘‘ views ” seem to be getting 
so ahead of “behavior ;’’ there is so much elbowing 
and jostling and loud talking in what are called 
“arenas,’? that to find a woman who has leisure enough 
to write a book like Asfendale, boldness enough to be 
honest champion for the true germ of true morality 
underlying George Sand’s words, and education enough 
to write two hundred and nineteen pages of absolutely 
good and graceful English, is, as we say, unspeakable 
comfort, Story-wrights, and the great body of those 
who deal at their shops, will pronounce this book 
“heavy,”? no doubt. People who like Arthur Helps 
and Miss Mitford will enjoy it. 

Every Day, a novel by Mrs, Pike, the author of 
Catherine Morris, is based upon the daily life of two 
young girls from infancy to womanhood, both pleasing 
and pretty, but placed in contrast for the moral—the 
one leading a languid and luxurious existence as the 
idol of indulgent parents, the other educated to the 
true and beautiful life of the “‘ perfect woman nobly 
planned.” Mrs. Pike’s purpose is so praiseworthy in 
the working out of this parallel in womanly develop- 
ment, that we could wish the story itself were not so 
dull. 

Shiloh, or Without and Within, by W. M. L. 
Fay, and By The Sea, by Mrs. Sophronia Currier 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), are books for whose existence 
there is not the least excuse, But then that is true of 
so many books that it is perhaps a waste of words to 
say it. By The Sea has considerably more plot than 
Shiloh, but the plot is very bad, SA/oh has much more 
conversation than By Zhe Sea, but the conversation 
is insupportable. Neither book has enough individu- 
ality about it to make one distinctly remember, half 
an hour after reading them, which book had the mur- 
derer in, and which had the good young lady ;—which 
had the death-bed scene in which a whippoorwill sang 
in a lilac-bush under the window ;—and which had the 
fisherman’s daughter who dug clams for a living and 
painted fine pictures in oils ! 

Mrs. Austin comes very near being a good story- 
writer. She knows what she means to make of her 
characters: she is vivacious ; she has true sentiment ; 
and she has considerable descriptive power. But for 
all that, she commits the mistake of making the whole 
plot of Moloch Mountain (Sheldon & Co.) hinge and 
turn upon two improbable, preposterously improbable 
incidents ; and in her Mr. Chappelleford she introduces 
a creature as unlike any known species of man as was the 
ichthyosaurus under which the poor old gentleman was 
crushed to death. Mrs. Austin’s ‘lively descriptive 
sketches in the At/antic are far better than anything 
she has ever done, or is likely to do in the way of story 
writing. ow 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Tue theological writings of the greatest interest at 





the present time are those which bear upon the char- 
acter and mission of Jesus Christ. The religious 
world is beginning to understand that around Christ, 
as the central point, the decisive battle between con- 
flicting theologies must be fought. Rénan, Strauss, 
Young, Liddon, and a host of other writers, more or 
less recent, on either side, have perceived this, and the 
controversy is fast becoming narrowed down to the 
simple question of Christ’s veracity. Zhe Scripture 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Andover: W. F. 
Draper), translated from the German of W. F. Gess, 
by Prof. Reubelt, of Indiana University, is a treatise 
on Christology for the people. The translator has 
dealt freely with the language of the author, while 
preserving the integrity of his system, and expressing 
his own differences of opinion in foot-notes and in an 
appendix. He advocates the conservative or evan- 
gelical view of the subject, and his book will be valu- 
able, both for general reading and reference, to those 
who believe in the Divinity of our Lord. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians; A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, by 
J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. (2d Edition, Andover: W. F. 
Draper), is perhaps the most important religious book 
on our list for thismonth. The reputation of the learned 
commentator will secure the attention of scholars to his- 
work ; while the Dissertations on the Brethren of the 
Lord, and St. Paul and the Three, are of interest also 
to less instructed readers. Sermons Preached in Memo- 
rial Church, Baltimore, by Rev. Octavius Perin- 
chief (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), is the title of 
a volume of discourses on practical and doctrinal sub- 
jects which the affection of his late parishioners has 
caused to be preserved and given to the public. They 
are earnest and evangelical, though not specially elo- 
quent, and permit no doubt of the Christian fidelity 
with which Mr. Perinchief fulfilled his ministry during 
the few months of his Baltimore pastorate, from which 
he was compelled to retire on account of impaired 
health. Work-day Christianity; or, the Gospel in 
the Trades (Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger), is the title of a book by Alexander Clark, 
in which good gospel doctrine is incylcated in a style 
of very questionable taste. 

In Sunday-school literature we have, among othet 
works, a comprehensive and excellent manual for the 
formation and management of Sunday-schools, by that 
well-known teacher and writer, John S. Hart. It is 
entitled Zhe Sunday-School Idea, and is published by 
J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia. Superintendents 
and teachers will find it an invaluable guide and as- 
sistant ; and there are few schools which would not be 
improved by adopting some of its suggestions. 


**MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN.” 


CONNECTICUT has a new patch of historical ground. 
Waterloo is Waterloo, and had its Wellington; but 
Nook Farm had its Warner ; and night and ** Pusley” 
were too much for him, There will be pilgrims to 
that battle-field ; next summer’s travelers who pass 
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through Hartford will stop over a train, and sum- 
mon ‘wandering hackmen’’ to carry them thither. 
At least we know one who will; and can there 
be any doubt about our recognizing the cat Calvin ? 
Even if we meet him a mile from home we shall 
know him by his “ gravity, morality, and upright- 
ness.’”? Who can measure the obligation the world is 
under to the man who makesit laugh ?_ Even the mere 
humorist is a benefactor; though his fagots may 
crackle and snap, and we get no great warmth from the 
fire they make. But mirthfulness is better than 
humor; there is tenderness underlying it,—tenderness 
and passion too: and the laughs which it gives us and 
shares with us, warm like open wood-fires with blessed 
inexhaustible back-logs. Charles Lamb was a mirth- 
ful man; and the race of them who love him, and 
have tears in their eyes when they laugh at his wit, will 
never die out. Charles Dudley Warner is a mirthful 
man, and there must be hundreds of people to-day, 
who, without suspecting it, perhaps, have begun to 
love him since reading the story of his nineteen weeks 
in a garden (AZy Summer in a Garden, by Charles 
Dudley Warner. Fields, Osgood & Co.). It is use- 
less to try in a few paragraphs to justify this praise by 
extracts, or to explain analytically the peculiar sweet- 
ness and delicacy of Mr. Warner’s humor. We have 
read and re-read the book in search of transferable 
sentences, and have shut it up in despair, There isthe 
exquisite tribute to ‘‘ Polly,’’ in the dedication ;—the 
description of the inherited raspberry patch, whose 
stalks were ‘biennial institutions ;’’—the ‘striped 
bug,” ‘‘ the saddest of the year,” ‘‘a moral double- 
ender, iron-clad at that ;”—the conception of an ideal 
plan for hoeing, ‘to have four persons of foreign birth 
carry a sort of canopy over you as you hoed,” and ‘‘a 
person at each end of the row with some cool and re- 
freshing drink ;”—the patient, plaintive pages on the 
mole; the uselessness of a scarecrow in a garden 
where ‘the birds are too much accustomed to seeing 
@ person in poor clothes ;” ‘‘the serenity of plumbers 
working by the hour ;’’—‘* it is a great pleasure to meet 
such men ; one only wishes there was some work he 
could do for them by the hour ;””—the disquisition on 
the onion ;—on ‘the domestic cow, whose feet were 
a little large for the size of her body;”—on the 
celery-worm, ‘‘a big green-and-black worm called, I 
believe, the celery-worm, but I don’t know who called 
him ; I amsure I did not.” This is one of the Septem- 
ber sentences :—“ To muse is to sit in the sun and not 
think of anything. Iam not sure but goodness comes 
out of people who bask in the sun, as it does out of a 
sweet apple roasted before the fire.” And this in 
October, in the last days of the garden :—‘** The Callas 
about the fountain will be in flower by Christmas ; the 
plant appears to keep that holiday in her secret heart all 
summer,” ‘Secret heart,” that is the secret of all 


deliciousness, and of the deliciousness of Mr, Warner’s 
words, whether grave or gay. But another secret of 
their deliciousness and their success is that they are 
few. The humorous man who can set his fancy in 








shortest phrase, can have intermissions of fun, and 
periods of silence,—he is the man whose humor does 
not grow threadbare, and whose name, if he will, 
may become an immortal “sesame” of laughs and 
smiles ! 


KONEWKA’S SILHOUETTES. 


In the first half of the 18th century all Paris 
laughed at Monsieur Silhouette. Minister of Finance 
he was, to be sure, but he was so stingy and so inge- 
nious, that his makeshifts for economy’s sake became 
a proverb in people’s mouths. All sorts of cheap 
articles were sold, were advertised as ‘*‘ Silhouettes,” 
simply by reason of their cheapness. But Monsieur 
Silhouette was not to be disheartened or deterred, He 
kept on inventing economies, until at last, in his eager- 
ness to cut down the royal expenditures, he drew the 
string too tight, cut off his own political head, and 
disappeared from history. But we are sorry for his 
misfortune, because except for him we might never have 
had Paul Konewka. He it was, this stingy Minister 
of Finance, who invented the kind of picture which 
to-day is called by hisname. Perhaps he made the first 
ones of Madame Silhouette’s old black silk gowns, 
Who knows? This, however, is only our surmise, 
But the rest is history. 

Who can say just where the charm lies of these fan- 
tastic, weird things of Konewka’s? They sometimes 
seem half uncanny, like magic photographs of live imps; 
but they are graceful and subtile, and even tender by 
turns, until one’s admiration is almost lost in per- 
plexed wonder how so much expression can be given to 
a simple profile, or outline of a solid black figure. It 
is easy to see how the grotesque and comic should be 
well set forth in this way ; but when the same shadow- 
less simplicity, sharp outline, and fantastic black and 
white are made to suggest and show deep emotion in 
a face, aérial grace of motion in a figure, the result 
seems almost magical. A year ago Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers gave us the Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
illustrated by these silhouettes, We still remember 
their Oberon and Titania, Robin Good-Fellow, and 
Puck, But lately the Puck has come back to us again, 
more charming than ever, in a little fifty-cent book 
translated from the German of Ludwig Bund, by Charles 
T. Brooks: “Puck's Nightly Pranks.” Graceful as 
a child at seven, that lithe point of age where plump- 
ness has left off and leanness has not begun, he floats 
and hovers and poises in these pictures, a delightful 
mixture of small boy and fairy. 

We have from the same publishers another beauti- 
ful gift volume with Konewka’s _ illustrations: 
“< Faust,” the text being taken from Bayard Taylor's 
translations, This was a harder test both of the 
silhouette and of Konewka: single figures, or group 
ings of two or three, to be stamped with the impress 
of subtlest shades of intensest feeling. It was imposs 
ble in the nature of things that this should be so pet 
fect as the Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Bu: some of 
the figures are marvellously full of expression ; the 
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Mephistopheles, for instance, wearing from first to 
last an evil sneer which is incredible on a profile, and 
the poor Margaret looking up into her lover’s face, 
and afterward down on her chains, with unutterable 
pathos. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. W. D. How ts, the author of Venetian Life 
and Jtalian Fourneys, has made another valuable 
and graceful contribution to American literature in his 
Suburban Sketches, which Hurd & Houghton have 
published in a handsome volume. All lovers of pure 
English and genuine sentiment will welcome it heartily. 
There are nine sketches in the volume, written upon 
sufficiently commonplace topics, yet so full of grace 
and humor, so poetic in fancy and expression, so 
wholly free from all narrow or morbid views of life, 
and so compact of thought, that we could wish for 
many more. Mr. Howells has been compared to 
Washington Irving for the exquisite purity of his style, 
and to Hawthorne for a certain subtile recognition 
of a hidden meaning in familiar things. A more 
thoroughly genial writer, certainly, we have not, nor 
one more conscientious in the practice of his art. 
Everywhere in the book we find passages that suggest 
the eminent qualifications of Mr. Howells to write, if 
he would, a series of truthful novels of American life. 
He betrays dramatic power of no mean kind, with a 
talent for minute description that recalls the Flemish 
school of painting. Nor is he wanting in satiric 
touches that are quite delightful. The sketch “ By 
Horse-Car to Boston” is not, by any means, the most 
striking of the series; but who can read it without 
admiring the good-nature of the philosophic passenger, 
or without thanking him for his protest against that 
modern daily exhibition of man’s inhumanity to man 
which makes countless thousands of men and horses 
mourn ! 

Historic Americans is the title of a work from the 
press of Horace B. Fuller, embracing four biographies 
by the late Theodore Parker. The subjects are: 
Franklin, Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, and the 
biographies were originally prepared for delivery as 
Lectures for the Fraternity Course in Boston, in 1858. 
Three of them were so offered to the Boston public in 
the Tremont Temple; but the failing health of the 
author rendering it impossible to give the fourth, he 
determined to publish the whole in a connected forth, 
and partially rewrote them for that purpose. Mr. 
Parker’s views of these four great men were very 
honestly and plainly set forth, and no one can fail to 
see in the portraitures the strength of the hand that 
limned them. It was manifestly impossible that the 
religious opinions of a theologian so individual as 
Theodore Parker should not appear in efforts of this 
kind, but they proved no intellectual disqualification 
for a skillful analysis of the characters under discussion. 

Fifteen Years, a Picture of the Last Century, by 
Talvi, has a pathetic interest as being the last work of 
the gifted Mrs. Therese Robinson, It is brought before 
the American public by the daughter of the lamented 





author, who explains, in a Preface, that as it was origi- 
nally intended for the German reader, there are many 
passages that may seem obscure, and that would doubt- 
less have received the author’s revision had she been 
spared to prepare it for the press of this country her- 
self. The story refers to the middle of the last cen- 
tury in Sweden, when Frederick the Great had just 
begun to waken Germany from its long sleep, and the 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia was at the height of her 
despotic excesses ; and the narrative has the advantage, 
which is wanting to the popular novels of Miss Muhl- 
bach, of historical accuracy. 

Some travelers come home and tell where they 
went, what they did, how they fared, and what they 
saw,—which latter is apt to be but a small part of 
what they might have seen. If their experience hap- 
pens to be unusual, and their story is well told ; or if 
the reader happens to have a personal interest in the 
traveler or his journey, the narrative has a certain 
value, more or less according to circumstances. Other 
travelers take their readers with them. Alfred Wal- 
lace is a type of this class. When his books are 
finished the reader has not so much a story as an ex- 
perience of the traveler’s life, with a marvelous ap- 
prehension of the nature and character of the scenes 
passed through. He has seen the land and its inhabit- 
ants with the naturalist’s intelligent eyes, and compre- 
hended them with his generalizing mind. The Messrs. 
Myers are fair examples of the former class, with the 
disadvantage of inexperience in writing, and a tend- 
ency toward a sophompric abuse of the English lan- 
guage. The title of their book, Life and Nature 
under the Tropics (D. Appleton & Co.), is conse- 
quently a misnomer, The sub-title, ‘‘ Sketches of 
Travel among the Andes, and on the Orinoco, Rio 
Negro, and Amazon,” is more truthful. In these 
sketches the authors have given, in a boyish way, a 
narrative of the double expedition to the tropical 
regions of South America, sent out from Williams 
College in 1867. To the friends of the writers, and 
those directly interested in the expedition, the book 
will doubtless be acceptable. Others will prefer to 
study the regions visited through the eyes of better 
trained and more experienced observers, 

Roberts Bros. have added to their series of Arthur 
Helps’s writings his latest volume, Zssays Written in 
the Intervals of Business. A Boston reviewer'makes 
a happy blunder, and gravely announces the essays as 
written in the interests of business. So indeed they 
are, in the highest sense of the word. ‘They are rich 
in wisdom that the busiest business man would find 
profit in absorbing and putting into practice. The 
essay on ‘‘ Organization in Daily Life” is particu- 
larly valuable for its suggestiveness. 

To their rapidly augmenting “‘ Library of Won- 
ders,”” Charles Scribner & Co, have just added a new 
illustrated work of popular science, namely, 7/e 
Wonders of the Heavens, This valuable series, 
which now numbers some twenty volumes, is fast find- 
ing its way into school, as well as private libraries. 














A MUSICAL PARTY. 
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The event of the evening. 
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The distinguished Critic, and the Old Party The Infant Prodigy shown up on all The young lady who is “so” fond of must: 
who detests music. occasions, (talks the whole evening through} 





